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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 
Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI, 


Teacher 


Sedanstrasse 17! 


of singing, 


Dresden, Saxony 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
NO 


Open fe 


SOPRA 
r Engagements 


New York. 


rt a Vonna Soprana 


i7 East 2lst Street, 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street. New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal! and Dramatic 


MARTIN 
BASSO, 


Oratorio and Vocal 
. 15 East I7th Street, 


Dr. CARL 


Instruction 
New York 


Concert 
Studi 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 5 
New York. 


STUDIO 7th St. and 7th Avenue, 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
New York, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Street (Church of the Holy Com 


49 West 20th 
munion), New York 





DWIG DORE R, 


r art of Piano 


LU 


ar and Tea 1e hig 
Playing. espe ally for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sor atas), ( hopin and Liszt. (Cor 
re Phra ‘ 


1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mas. -RATCL IFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 
LAMPERTI 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Clut 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice CULTURE, 
AAN METHOD 
3 East l4th Street 
New York 


ITAI 
Studio 4, 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Method based or e principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Stud 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
Thursdays. Address, 417 West 28d St., New York. 





THEE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 

SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street, 
usical education given to students 
ing to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, 
FELLOWS, 
RIO AND CONCERT 
uction 


Complete m 
from the beginr 
Directors, 


TOWNSEND H. 
BARITONE—ORAT 
Vocal Instr 


» 


98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


118 Kast 26th Street, New York 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 


Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
630 Lexington ‘Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 





NSTITUTE, 


New York, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL 
323 East 14th Street, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





Piano 


2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also 
Instruction. 





CARL LE -VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
SS KATHARINE W. EVANS 


SOPRANO 





MI 


Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Private Studio 





Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE ME hig 
33 West 3!st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CL ARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


YIE HIRSCH, 


maqam. 


MISS FANN 


Concert and Oratorio— V« 1 Instruction. 
111 East “Tad Street, New York. 
MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 
Compicte co urse in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &&« Mondays and Thursdays 
Studios: 17} ast 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark,N. J. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaving and Theory. M. Falcke 


speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 


165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 4th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instructien. 

e Leschetizky method 

1 403 Carnegie Hall. 


teacher ot t 
o: Nos. 402 an 


Author zed | 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Hours: from 12M. to1 P.M 
138 5 Ave e New York 








HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
sox 564, Stamford, Conn 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


14 West 38d Street, 


New York. 


BELLA —THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 





MRS. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delie Sedie, of Paris 
Teache S gy a Lyric Declamation, 
\ at os Pp 11D pment 
Pupils and S p prey for Concert, Ora- 
and Opera 
Studio: 123 W sath Street, New York. 





ADDISON 


ANDREWS 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


EXCHANGE. 


PROPRIETORS, 


No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


Managers 


of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 


123 West 39th Street, 


MAX TREUMANN 


Concert, Oratorio and O 
101 West 86th Street, } 





sera. Vocal 


Baritone 
Jew York. 


Culture. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitiniate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street. New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Instruction. 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal 
New York, 


Address 2% Union Square, 


Mme. MURIO- CEL LI, 





Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO 


Vocal Instruction 
Avenue, 
New York 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, 
Address: 101 Manhattan 
Corner l(4th Street, 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 


Will accept a limited number of pup Is. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. _ BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA 


The Certificated Authority 
the elder 


DEVINE, 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI. 


Three years’ resident pupi 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 


17 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mmgt. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapid Developme nt and Complete 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, 


er of 
New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
PRODUCTION and 


Gives instruction in VOICE 
lessons to artists 


CULTIVATION and special 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 
OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT formed, display 
ing to the the individua 


characteristics of each 


Suitable répertoire 
advantage 
singer 


best 


Works restudied in English with Lyrtc Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


ifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 78 F 


1to3 P.M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 Kast 62d street, New York 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO ee Tae See TORR. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIC¢ 


Studio: 136 bran Ave. (Mason & tain Bldg.). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 


tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


SAENGER, 
Baritone 


Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
New York 


OSCAR S 


Sindebtion > 20 West 59th Street, 
: iain 1353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 


1894-1895. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street. Chicago. III. 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction 
“ rm—July and August—at 
Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


J. F. VON DER HE 
149 East 21st 
Voice Cultivati 
Complete education in 
Permanent address: Ste 


Summer ROUND 


LAKE, N. 





wercy Park). 
ging. 
‘i, New York. 


MISS WEE KS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music ir 
Berlin, Germany. For circ ulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


D’'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
‘ Perfect artist . perfect teacher. "— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpen 1890. 


America’s recoenized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under leacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 5ith St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 144 Montague St. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.—Concert and Oratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 


Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broac 1 38th Street New York. 
LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


226 Central Park, West, New York 





TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
in all branches of 


MR. 





iber of pupils 
ng opera wi th stage deportment 
Fal 57 . and 7th Ave., New 








CONRAD BEHREN 
Oratorio. ( ‘oncast. Vocal 
Instruction. 
Averue, 


Opera, 


New York 


689 Lexington 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 





Organist and Choirmaster Pauls Chape 
Trinity P arish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing. 


Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio 
Violin, Piano, Theory anu Ensemble P 
Residence and Studio: 
53> Washington Avenue, 


laying. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WET MORE, 


Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D'ARONA. 
256 West 7Ist Street, New York, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio o1 
Opera. Address: 132 Kast i6th Street, New York, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


New York. 
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MIS3 SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 46 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. Jj. GoopbRICcu, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ““Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACH M UN D, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 





Mr. HARRY PEP PER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





Boston. 


London, England. 


London, England. 











EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston: 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher cf the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








ADOLPH NEUEN YDORF F, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Vonna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No 7, Vienna 
il, Austria. 


PERRY AVE 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 





Miss AL ICE JAN vE ; ROBERTS, 





PIANIST. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him Will resume 


teaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 2th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; 
number of pupils 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


also a limited 


WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgaa Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York.- 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 


Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from che beginning to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


GRAND 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole aut! orized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT, 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ, 

Address for terms, &c., 


172 West 105th St., New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy" Company. 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 


69 East 105th Street, New Vork, 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera, 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLP PE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 


No. 124 West 3th Street, New York. 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, Ne w York, 


VICTOR HARRIS, — 


Vocal Training and the 
The Alpine, 55 West 33d St 
E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. _ 





Art of Singing. 
ging 


Studio: » New York, 


Complete 


Miss | LE AZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the ‘Rob Roy ” 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 





Company. 





Terms, moderate 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 
Young ladies in the home department 


are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Cart FAELTEN, Director 





RicHarD H. Dana, President 


td * . D> Pam “a 





The Leading Conservatory of America, 


Send or call for Illustrated 
Prospectus and Calendar. 


Complete in all its departments. 





Boston. Mass 


FRANK W_ HALE, General Mgr , Franklin Sq., 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S | 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. | 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 
| 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Trainir,s for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, !isping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects correcte 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” ~ 7he Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” — The Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


. 7. oe | 

CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE | 
at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: “ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice, 

JOUN RUSKIN says: ““l am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


| Mr. S. MEREI, 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





Professor of V olce Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1t7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
London, W. 





JENERY SHEE, 
(Pupil of Mauban, du Théatre Frangais). 
Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech: Dramatic Delivery and Gesture; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Canti/enain French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 

Art of Breathing taught. 
25a Argyll Street, 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 


London, W. 





VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahiendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Senger. ABRMANN WOLFP, 


Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Germany : 
Cable Address : 


| of Great Britain and Ireland 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Seinbrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orche-tra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125 ; including board and two stuzies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 

Dudley Buck, Hresident. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice- #» esident. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princtpad Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Principal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 EF. 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 





MR, N. VERT’s 


Musical Arrangements, 


SUMMER SEASON, 1896. 


Madame Albani'’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Autumn. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Provinces—Autumn. Sefior Sarasate's Tour ot 
Great Britain—Autumn, Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
3ritain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Unton—Summer Season; London, 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)—Summer Concerts (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani's Tour of 
Canada and the U. S.—18%. Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli's Tour of South Africa. Mile. 
Antcinette Trebellis Second Tour of Canada and 
the U.S Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the U. § Signor Foli's Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mr. Ben Davies’ 
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THE LXXII. NETHERRHENISH 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Sete 





COLOGNE, June 5, 1895. 

FINGSTEN, das liebliche Fest, war gekom- 
men” ; thus Goethe begins his great epic, ‘' Reinecke 
Fuchs.” Whitsuntide is really the most lovely festival, and 
the beauty of nature in its freshly reawakened glory lends 
it a particular charm of its own. Americans have adopted 
from the Germans the evergreen, poetic and suggestive 
Christmas tree, why do they not also follow in the celebra- 
tion of Whitsuntide ? 

In no part of Germany is this spring festival more exten- 
sively and at the same time also more worthily celebrated 
than on the Rhine, the most beautiful province of Ger- 
many, ‘‘ the Lord’s parlor,” as it was once christened by a 
Jewish woman from the Rhinelands. 

In no other part of the fatherland also does music hold a 
higher place than here, and it is but a natural outcome of 
this condition of things that the highest reproductive ema- 
nations of the loveliest art should be joined to the celebra- 
tion of the loveliest festival. Hence the establishment of 
the Netherrhenish Music Festivals, which though they may 
have lost some of their original great importance on account 

-of the vastly increased number and high standard of gen- 
eral concerts all over the country, have lost little or nothing 
in their popularity and hold a favorite place in the hearts 
of music lovers not only of the Rhenish province but also 
of the rest of Germany, of Belgium, Holland, Eastern 
France and even as far as England. The tongues of all 
these nations could be heard promiscuously at the three 
days’ fes.ival, which closed with a grand festival banquet 
last night ; and the number of musically important person- 
ages whom I chanced to meet at this festival was commen- 
surate with the importance of the occasion. I mention at 
random, just as they come tomy mind now, Max Schillings 
and Engelbert Humperdinck, the two young German com- 
posers; Frank Van der Stucken, from New York, soon Cin- 
cianati; Concert director Hermann Wolff, from Berlin: 
Frau Professor Schmidt-Koehne, the Berlin vocalist : Dr. 
Heinrich Reimann, the Berlin organist ; Otto Lessmann, 
editor of the A//gemeine Musikzettung ; Otto Hegner, 
the former wonder child pianist, now a good looking 
young fellow of about seventeen, who will soon be heard 
again in concerts; Ernst Otto Nodnagel, from Berlin, 
composer, critic and vocalist; Music directors Schwicke- 
rath, from Aix-la-Chapelle; Buths, from Diisseldorf, and 
Kogel, from Frankfort-on-the-Main; Arno Kleffel, com- 
poser-conductor ; Otto Weitzel, critic, pedagogue and 
pianist ; J. Grégoire, Kunstbummier, from Wiirzburg, and 
a true Maecenas; Johanna Hoefken, the excellent con- 
tralto; Alexander Roman, the young Russian violinist ; 
the entire Ibach family, from Barmen; Director Julius 
Hofmann, from Cologne; Goepfart, music director, from 
Reinscheid ; Ida Junkers, the Diisseldorf singer; Shed- 
lock, the editor of the London Musical Times; Théodor 
Radoux, the Liége conservatory director; Edwin Bech- 
stein, of the celebrated Berlin piano manufacturing firm, and 
a young fellow named Bernhard Hammersbach, who is en- 
gaged as piano teacher for the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. I heard him play at the house of his teacher, Dr. 
Otto Neitzel, where he performed for Mr. Van der Stucken 
and myself the Rubinstein D major suite and the second 
ballade (B minor) by Liszt, and to judge from his playing 
he will prove a valuable acquisition to Cincinnati. 

However, not of persons but of the festival I want to 
speak, and I shall begin by summing up my impression of 
the entire seventy-second Netherrhenish music festival as a 
whole into the one sentence, that in point of reproduction, 
especially as far as orchestra and chorus are concerned, it 
was one of the best, if not the absolutely best, music festi- 
val | ever attended. As far as the program was concerned, 
however, I consider it disappointing and not up tothe high 
standard wanted on and demanded for such an occasion. 
Laid out on the not very liberal lines of a strictly German 
scheme, the program as a whole had the fault in the first 
place of not bringing a sufficient number of important nov- 
elties,and again of such grand standard works which, 
either through their very festive character or through the 
grand means they demand for reproduction, are especially 
fit objects for performance at such music festivals. More- 
over, it was by no means a happy idea of the compilers of 
th: three festival programs that they tried to make up in 
q 1antity for what was lacking in quality. The consequence 
of such lengthy programs—two of which each consumed 
four and the third one four hours and a half for perform- 
ance (including a pause of thirty minutes)—was that long 
vefore the last number the attention was bound to flag, 
even in the most attentive and ardent of listeners and mu- 
sic lovers, not to speak of the executants themselves. 

Added to this was the heat of the Guerzenich Hall at 
this time of the year and crowded to its utmost with a 
sweltering mass of humanity. The Cologne Music Hall 


is one of the oldest and certainly the most beautiful, finely 
acoustic and splendidly decorated concert halls of the entire 
world, but it is also one of the worst ventilated, and there- 
fore the heat toward the close of these lengthy concerts 
In general character, there- 


became almost unbearable. 





fore, this last festival was more a series of three lengthy 
subscription concerts given at the expiration of a regular 
musical season with more material and better forces than 
usual, than it was a real big music festival, and this is the 
principal objection I have to make against it. 

But now, after having freed my mind with the candid 
mentioning of these not iuconsiderable drawbacks, let me 
proceed to give you a short sketch of the excellent per- 
formances that took place under the sole direction of the 
Cologne music director, Prof. Dr. Franz Wiillner. 

The custom prevailing in former times, of having besides 
the music director of the Netherrhenish city in which the 
music festival happened to take place, an extra festival 
conductor of renown as a composer or also as a conductor, 
only seems to have been dropped of late years. It is true 
at Aix-la-Chapelle last year we still had Schuch, who 
worked together with Schwickerath, but at Diisseldorf 
the year before Buths conducted alone, and so did Wiill- 
ner at Cologne this year. I don’t know whether I shall re- 
gret this or not. The result at Aix-la-Chapelle was cer- 
tainly not so harmonious a one as that achieved here dur- 
ing the last three days. Moreover, composer conductors 
of importance, such as have in former years officiated as 
festival conductors, and among the number of which were 
Lindpaintner, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Hiller, Lachner and 
others, are getting rarer and rarer from year to year. Still 
there are a few like Brahms and Richard Strauss left, and 
they might possibly have been asked to conduct their own 
works on the program and to grace the festival with their 
presence. 

Also are there left in Germany a few other great con- 
ductors who, if the festival conductor is not exactly a be- 
liever in the first commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods but me,” might well be made use of on such 
occasions. I need only to mention the names of Nikisch, 
Weingartner, Klughardt and Muck to select from. Still 
there is something in the objection to using a foreign con- 
ductor who has not studied the works to be performed 
with the chorus or the home orchestra, and whose re- 
hearsal with the increased festival orchestra must of neces- 
sity be short. 

The result which Professor Dr. Wuellner achieved as sole 
festival conductor, with his large forces, speaks most 
forcibly for the correctness of his idea in monotheism at the 
head of music festivals. Certainly, as [ said before, I have 
at no Netherrhenish music festival during all my ex- 
perience of many years’ duration heard better or more 
finished orchestral performances than ! did on this occa- 
sion. 

The first concert on Whit Sunday opened with a Handel 
overture in D major, which I have frequently heard under 
Theodore Thomas. If I mistake not it was originally a 
movement from a concerto grosso, but was reorchestrated 
and used by the master for some special occasion. It con- 
sists of an introduction and a fugue. the former of a festive 
and the latter of a lively, fresh and buoyant character. 

The overture was followed by what was to me the only 
novelty on the entire festival program, viz.,a Te Deum, 
also in D major, composed by the festival conductor, Pro- 
fessor Wiillner. It is not a new work, and has been heard 
at Cologne and some other cities before, but I did not know 
it. The characteristics of the four short portions of the 
Te Deum are great earnestness and unbending severity of 
style, coupled with the richest kind of musical workman- 
ship, which culminates in two fugues of extraordinary con- 
trapuntal skill and of better than the usual somewhat dry 
effect. As for inspiration I liked best in it the second 
portion, 7¢ gloriosus Apostolorum chorus in G minor, in 
which three part female and three part male chorus are at 
first introduced antiphonally. The 7e ergo guaesumus in 
B flat likewise contains some fine beauties, more especially 
in recherché harmonies. Wiillner is and remains an ex- 
cellent musician, as well as one of the foremost of the 
world’s musical disciplinarians and musical pedagogues, 
and the result is discernible not only in the most admirable 
reproductions under his baton, but also in his musical crea- 
tions. 

The chief work of the first day was Haydn’s oratorio 
The Seasons. Of course it would be as useless as carrying 
water into the Rhine to write aught about this ever youth- 
ful and fresh creation, the last one, except a couple of 
string quartets, of the father of the modern orchestra. 
The performance showed the large festival chorus of some 
550 voices to the very best advantage ; infact I never before 
heard more correct singing and better general ensemble in 
so large a body of amateurs. The vintage and dancing 
choruses especially went admirably well. 

Of the soloists Marcella Sembrich as Hannchen created 
the liveliest interest, and perhaps here and there a bit of 
disappointment. The great cantatrice, who for this single 
appearance commanded the price of 3,000 marks, which in 
Germany is considered rather exorbitant, seemed some- 
what less well disposed than when I last heard her in Berlin. 
Moreover, in spite of her great art, the opera is more in her 
line than oratorio singing, and thus though Sembrich 
had splendid moments, especially in the two last sections 
of the oratorio, and was vociferously applauded whenever 
opportunity arose, she was, as I said before, a bit of a dis- 
appointment to the dearly paying Cologners. 





Her great solo in the *‘ summer” season, one of the most 
characteristic places in the oratorio, was spoiled by the 
loud tolling of the vesper bells in St. Alban’s Church, close 
by the Guerzenich. Though in strictly Roman Catholic 
Cologne this sort of thing could, of course, not be entirely 
avoided, the sexton might have been a little less noisy in 
the neighborhood of the concert hall, and I can assure you 
that he was not extolled by the public for his excessive 
tolling, which told so excessively against the fair singer 
and the enjoyment of the listeners. 

Anton Sistermans, of Frankfort, was the representative 
of the part of Son, and his smooth singing and oleaginous 
voice were well suited to the music allotted to him. 

Birrenkoven, the Hamburg operatic tenor (a native of 
Cologne), was to have sung the part of Lucas, but the sing- 
ing of heroic tenor parts has unfitted him for oratorio work, 
and R. Kaufmann, from Basel, was substituted in Birren- 
koven’s stead. Mr. Kaufmann has been heard as Night 
Watchman in Die Meistersinger during one of the last sea-- 
sons of opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and all I can say about him now is that he still sings like a 
Nachtwichter. 


x * * 


The second day's program was in point of variety and 
general interest an improvement upon its predecessor. It 
opened with Bach’s grand cantata We Thank Thee, Oh 
Lord (the opening words of the Seventy-fifth Psalm), and 
which as the program book says was written in 1781 for the 
commemoration of some political event at Leipsic. Bach 
himself thought so much of this cantata that he had it per- 
formed repeatedly (in 1739 and 174%), and that he made use 
of the principal chorus from this cantata twice in the High 
Mass in B minor. To me the most beautiful portion of the 
work is the overture, which is in D major, and is an orches- 
tration of the prelude from the E major suite for violin 
alone. In this orchestral garb it sounds superb, with 
the one exception that the high trumpet in D is far too 
glaring in color, and, as it is technically so hard to play, not 
infrequently miscarried and spoiled the effect of the whole. 

Extra trumpets had been made for this festival at 
Munich, but they seemed no better than others which I 
have heard in New York and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
only trumpet player I ever heard play softly, musically and 
with an almost certain technic is Koslek, of Berlin. Handel 
has been reorchestrated. I wonder why someone has not 
the moral courage to perform the same necessary service in 
a spirit of piety for that greater giant Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Inthis case it would suffice that the trumpet parts 
were laid one octave lower. Who will have the courage 
first to introduce it in that way? 

The cantata, besides this orchestral introduction and the 
aforementioned chorus, consists of a recitative for bass, a 
very lovely aria in B minor for soprano, a recitative for alto 
and then the usual closing choral. Sistermans sang the 
bass recitative ; Miss Charlotte Huhn, whom you may re- 
member as a fair contralto from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was the alto singer. She has now a hollow and 
somewhat wooden voice, and not infrequently she indulges 
in the terrible habit of flattening on her notes. Miss Huhn 
leaves the Cologne Opera House, where she had been en- 
gaged for several seasons, with the expiration of the pres- 
ent one, and the citizens seem to be unhappy over it. I 
must say, however, with Wilheim Busch: Der Jiingling 
sieht den Grund nicht ein. 

New to me was the soprano Miss Johanna Nathan, from 
Frankfort, who has beencoming to the front rapidly during 
the last season or two. Asa concert singer she is evident- 
ly quite young yet, but I venture to predict a great future 
forher. Her voice is not a large one, but it is of extremely 
musical and sympathetic quality, and she sings as purely 
as an angel. 

Mozart's E flat symphony followed upon Bach and was 
admirably and most exquisitely performed by the large or- 
chestra of 145 pieces. So persistent was the applause after 
the well-known and popular menuet that Professor Wiill- 
ner had to grant a repetition of the movement. I was a bit 
astonished to find that Wiillner indulged in the quite mod- 
ern habit and mistake of several other conductors I know, 
of taking the first movement of the symphony rather too 
slowly, and, against this, unduly hastening the slow move- 
ment. 

Faust’s Verklarung, the third part of Robert Schumann's 
scenes from Goethe's Faust, was also on the third part of 
the program. It is certainly among the most inspired and 
most beautiful of the great romanticist’s creations. A pos 
sible objection to the performance of a fragment could 
easily be met and refuted by the citing of the fact that 
Faust's Verklirung was originally planned by Schumann 
as a complete work in itself (1844), and that the incoherent 
scenes from the first part of Faust, as well as the overture 
(which was written still later), were afterthoughts. 

The performance of this, in itself complete torso, was the 
noblest grand total reproduction for soli, chorus and or- 
chestra which was offered at this festival. Besides the 
soloists I mentioned before, Karl Perron, the Dresden bari- 
tone, who is an immense and justified favorice, participated, 
and although in the musical utterances of Pater Seraphicus 
he was a bit stilted and full of mannerisms, he sang Docfor 
Marianus' transcendental music and verses so beautilully 
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and poetically that everybody was delighted. Miss Nathan 
likewise was delightful, and so were the Cologne young 
ladies, Misses Freyberg, Englehardt and Keseberg, in the 
smaller soloistic episodes. The chorus greatly distinguished 
itself on this occasion, and even that most difficult of 
choruses, the chorus mysticus, of which the full, lengthy, 
and not as usual the shortened version was given, was sung 
with the utmost precision and great refinement of shading. 
It seems to me that in order to attain the greatest possible 
and the best artistic effect this chorus mysticus should be 
invisible and should be sung behind the scene by a smaller 
number of specially selected voices. 

If I took special pains and great pleasure in praising all 
bands for the execution of the above number, I cannot on 
the other hand disguise the fact that they were much less 
worthy of praise in the next program offering, which con- 
sisted of the final scene from Wagner's Parsifal. It also 
became apparent to me that it is true what others have 
maintained before me, that Wiillner’s limit is reached 
with Schumann, whom he is said not even to fancy particu- 
larly, and that Wagner, for whom he is said to profess the 
greatest admiration, is after all more or less of a sealed 
book tohim. This was shown already in the Verwand- 
/ungsmustk, and became an undeniable fact in the choral 
episodes, which were neither as broad and noble in concep- 
tion nor as ponderous or precise in reproduction as they are 
heard at Bayreuth under Levi's baton. Birrenkoven as 
Parsifal deserves all praise, while Perron as Am/fortas was 
not up to his previous effort, and again fell into his habit of 
sickly mannerisms, 

The close of the program was reached after half an hour's 
intermission with Beethoven's Eroica symphony, which was 
performed in true music festival style, with verve and pre- 
cision, albeit technically it did not quite reach the perfec- 
tion with which Mozart’s symphony in the same key was 
given. * 

* * 

The third and last day of the festival was the usual 
‘* soloist’s"’ day, with a variegated program of the regular 
concert order. This day of the festival always shows the 
greatest attendance on the part of the general public, and 
such was also the case here at Cologne. 

The program opened with Brahms’ third symphony in F 
major, which was finely executed by the festival orchestra 
under Wiillner's direction. Schubert's immortal name had 
so far not occurred on the programs of this purely German 
festival scheme. Instead of with at least some of his finest 
Lieder (if there was no room for anything greater), he was 
represented with a lugubrious recitative and aria from an 
unfinished Easter cantata entitled Lazarus. Whoever dug 
out this unknown fragment from poor Lazarus did no 
special service to the manes of the most glorious of melody 
inventors the world has so far known. Perron sang the 
aria as if he was about to give up the ghost, and the effect 
of the whole was depressing to a degree. 

But now came Eugen d’Albert, and he was greeted like 
a prime old favorite. Rumors as thick as molasses had 
been promulgated the previous day that *‘ the little giant” 
had been killed in a duel by his now greatest enemy Sta- 
venhagen. That there is a feud between those two pianists, 
both of whom also want to be conductors and neither of 
whom really can conduct, cannot be doubted. The cause 
is that d'Albert sneaked into the Weimar court conductor 
position long ago coveted by Stavenhagen during the lat- 
ter’s recent exploits in the United States. And now they 
don't speak as they pass by. Things are said to be pretty 
lively in Weimar in consequence, which they usually are 
not, and hence the rumors about the mortal combat. They 
are all untrue, however ; for not a hair on d’Albert's richly 
hirsuted head was missing, and he shook his mane as richly 
as ever whenever the agitation of the moment made him 
throw his head to one side or the other. I did not think so 
much of his selections for the festival program, the Weber 
Concertstiick and the Liszt E flat concerto, both of which 
are amply hackneyed; moreover, Liszt can hardly be 
reckoned among the German composers ; he was if anything 
a true cosmopolite. 

However, be that as it may, the fact remains that I have 
never heard Eugen d’Albert to better advantage. He 
never played better in his life, and he agreed with me in 
this judgment of mine when later on I had a chance to ask 
him about it. His technic, especially in the Liszt concerto, 
was almost Rosenthalean, and his tone so full and his touch 
so broad as those of a little giant ought to be. Musically 
these two works demand no specially great conception, but 
this time d’Albert imbued them with a verve, brilliancy and 
vitality which Jent them renewed interest. After the Con- 
certstiick he was recalled half a dozen times, and after 
the Liszt concerto there was no end to the enthusiastic 
applause and recalls. D'Albert, however, refused to grant 
an encore, and in this he was wise in his day, for the pro- 
gram was overlong anyhow and consumed four hours and a 
half of the afternoon and evening’s time. 

Engelbert Humperdinck’s Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar was 
the piéce de résistance for the chorus on the final day. 
This time the early work of the now famous composer of 
Hinsel und Gretel was much more to my liking than 
when I had first heard it from the Stern Singing Society 
at Berlin. The far better Cologne performance no doubt 





had much to do with this. The chorus was again at its 
very best and so was Birrenkoven as the sick boy, while 
Miss Huhn once more seemed really disappointing to me, 
vocally and dramatically, in her reproduction of the 
mother's utterances. The performance of this work on a 
Rhenish subject from a Rhenish poet and by a Rhenish 
composer seemed an especially felicitous and appropriate 
selection. Humperdinck, who had returned from Italy only 
two days previously, was made the subject of a well de- 
served ovation and a double call tothe podium, all of which 
he absolved in his most genuinely modest manner. 

His opusculum was followed by Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream overture, which was finely and most 
finishedly performed by the orchestra. 

The second part of the program was ushered in by the 
hymn of praise from Max Bruch’s latest Biblical oratorio, 
Moses. Bruch also is a Rhinelander, and besides he any- 
how deserved a place in so comprehensive a German festi- 
val scheme. I only could have wished that it had been 
filled with something better from his fertile pen than with 
this hymn of praise, which is rather highfaluten in every 
way. I missed the divine spark of inspiration, however. 
Of course it is well written for chorus, like most everything 
of Bruch’s, but the orchestration is rather more obstreper- 
ous than effective. The solo phrases of A/oses and Aaron 
were sung with fervor and taste by Messrs. Perron and 
Birrenkoven. 

The most heaven storming and also the most important 
of the younger school of German composers (I am sorry 
there are not many of them), I mean of course Richard 
Strauss, was represented with the Vorspiel to Guntram 
and the Narration of Peace from the same opera, about 
both of which I have spoken repeatedly and at length here- 
tofore, and therefore need not now repeat myself. As for 
the performance, Professor Wiillner and the superb orches- 
tra did not quite come up to my indeed very high expecta- 
tions in the Vorspiel, but the exceedingly difficult and tir- 
ing heroic tenor episode from the opera was given with 
splendid élan, power, endurance and musical certainty by 
Willy Birrenkoven, who thereby greatly distinguished him- 
self, and at the same time gained a success which was, as 
he told me, far beyond his own expectations. 

Miss Charlotte Huhn made good many of her former 
shortcomings by the finely conceived and well delivered 
singing of three of the more rarely heard Lieder by Franz, 
viz., Die Verlassene, Abschied and Im Walde, to which 
was added Schumann’s Schine Wiege, and as an encore 
upon not too very urgent demand Clarchen’s Freudvoll 
und Liedvoll, from Beethoven’s Egmont music. Professor 
Wiillner, the indefatigable, accompanied at the piano in 
most musicianly manner. 

The grand piano itself, as I came near forgetting to men- 
tion, was one of the finest and most sonorous of C. Bech- 
stein’s celebrated Berlin factory. 

The concert and entire festival closed most auspiciously 
and befittingly with Hans Sachs’ address, Verachtet mir 
die Meister Nicht and the final chorus, Heil! Heil! Heil 
der Deutschen Kunst, from Wagner's Die Meistersinger, 
which was splendidly sung by Perron and the festival 
chorus. 

After the last C major chord a grand and tempestuous 
ovation for Professor Wiillner was indulged 1n by the de- 
lighted audience and the chorus, and in which the orchestra 
joined with a fanfare. The beloved and venerable con- 
ductor had also all through the festival been the recipient 
of great and deserved honors, especially after the per- 
formance of his Te Deum, when he was loaded down with 
laurel wreaths and a more substantial and lasting token of 
public esteem in the shape of a valuable and artistic album, 
designed by Toni Avenarius, a direct descendant of Rich- 
ard Wagner's youngest and most beloved sister, Cecilia 
Avenarius. The album represents the different cities in 
which Wiillner has worked for nearly half a century as 
a most faithful pedagogue, conductor and composer. All 
the honors were richly and honestly deserved by Cologne’s 
great musical chief, who was as fresh, energetic and en- 
thusiastic during the last moments of the festival as he had 
been all through his arduous and tiring self-imposed task. 

After last night’s concert a festival banquet took place, 
at which good cheer, good speeches and general good wil! 
toward everybody prevailed and predominated. 

? *e # 

A concert with a program of Van der Stucken composi- 
tions will probably be given at Cologne in the near future. 
t+ * 

From here I leave indirectly for Braunschweig for the 
Tonkiinstler meeting on the 12th inst. 0.B. 





Eros.—Anent the opera Eros, which was recently given 
at the Theatre Pagliano, at Florence, an inspiration of the 
prima donna Gemma Bellincioni, though Enrico Goliscian1 
made the verses and Nicolo Massa composed the music, a 
local paper says: ‘‘ In its music, science and technic are pre- 
ponderant over inspiration ; it isa uniform and melancholic 
music, which produces depression of feelings ; there is much 
richness and variety in the instrumentation ; in fact, it is a 
work which will be received with much applause at all 
theatres where they judge more with the head than the 
heart.” 





Singing to the Phonograph for a 
Living. 

WAY out in the eXtreme northwestern part of 
A the city, near the Milwaukee railroad tracks, Silas 
Leachman puts in four or five hours every day singing at 
the top of his lungs, though not a soul is in hearing but his 
wife, say the Chicago 7rzbune. When he gets tired of 
singing he varies the proceedings by preaching a negro 
sermon, or gives an imitation of an Irish wake, and alto- 
gether conducts himself in a way that would lead the 
neighbors to consider him a fit subject for an insane asylum 
—if there were any neighbors, but there are not. This is 
the very reason Mr. Leachman chose the lonely spot for his 
residence. No one ever goes out there to hear him sing, 
and yet he is getting rich at it. He earns something over 
$50 every day, though he never sees one of his auditors. 
Mr. Leachman sings for phonographs, and as he has a 
monopoly of the business in the West, he contrives to keep 
busy, and has even been heard to express a wish that he 
were twins. He has better protection in his monopoly than 
a copyright or an injunction or unlimited legal talent could 
afford. Nature gave him the peculiar qualities that enable 
him to reproduce his voice perfectly on the wax cylinders. 
Hundreds of persons have attempted to break in on his 
profitable monopoly, but the result of their efforts put an 
effectual stop to their attempts. And so Mr. Leachman 
goes on enjoying the monopoly and reaping the profits 
thereof. 

There are four other men in the East that also do work 
for the phonograph, but while they have to have a man to 
play the piano while they sing, another to make the an- 
nouncement, another to change the cylinders and a fourth 
to keep the machines in order, Mr. Leachman is the entire 
show himself. Furthermore he can give an unlimited num- 
ber of impersonations, while the other four men are limited 
to a few specialties each. Mr. Leachman is a natural 
mimic, and therein lies the secret of his success. He sings 
ballads, negro melodies and Irish, Chinese and Dutch dia- 
lect songs. He plays his own accompaniment on the piano 
and takes care of the machines. He prepares three ‘‘ rec- 
ords,” as the wax cylinders are called, at one time. To do 
this three phonographs are placed near the piano with the 
horns at one side, pointing away from the keyboard at an 
angle of 45°. The horns have to be placed very carefully, 
for a fifth of an inch makes a great difference in the tone 
the cylinders will reproduce. 

When the horns have been adjusted exactly right, Mr. 
Leachman seats himself at the piano, and turning his head 
away over his right shoulder, begins to sing as loud as he 
can, and that is pretty loud, for he is a man of powerful 
physique, and has been practicing loud singing for four 
years. He has been doing this werk until his throat has 
become calloused, so that he no longer becomes exhausted 
after singing a short time. As soon as he has finished one 
song he slips off the wax cylinders, puts on three fresh unes 
without leaving his seat and goes right on singing until a 
passing train compels him to stop for a short time. In the 
four years he has been in the business he has made nearly 
250,000 records. So great is the demand for them that he 
cannot fill his orders. It is such exceedingly hard work 
that he cannot sing more than four hoursaday. He gets 
35 cents for every cylinder he prepares. He has a reper- 
tory of 420 pieces, and his work is put on the market under 
ascore of names. He has a remarkable :meniory, and after 
once hearing a song can not only repeat the words and 
music correctly, but can imitate excellently the voice 
and expression of the singer. 











Katharine Jungens. 
HE frontispage this week contains the portrait 
of a distinguished amateur vocalist, Mrs. Katharine 
Jungens, of All Saints’ Chapel, Newport, R. I. Mrs. 
Jungens has a powerful mezzo-soprano voice, in fact a 
dramatic voice, endowed with color and virility. She is a 
pupil of Mrs. Bella Thomas Nichols, the well-known vocal 
teacher of this city, and it is probable that she will visit 
Europe next fall to take a course with one of the distin- 
guished Berlin teachers. 
In appearance Mrs. Jungens is an ideal Briinnhilde, and 
she may apply herself altogether to the study of Wagner 
in Germany. 








Zurich.—The old Tonhalle of Ziirich, Switzerland, 
has been given up and Handel's Messiah was the last per. 
formance. A new and splendid music hall has been built, 
which will be inaugurated in October by a three days’ fes- 
tival. 

Two Dresden Pupils.—Aglaja Organi, of the 
Dresden Conservatory, has furnished two of her pupils for 
the operatic stage. Edith Walker is engaged at the Im- 
perial opera at Vienna, and Wally Grub for the Court 
Opera House at Darmstadt. 

Marschner’s Centennial.—The composer of Hans 
Heiling, The Vampire and The Templar and the Jewess, 
Heinrich Marchner, was born August 16, 1795, at Zittau, 
and the 100th anniversary of his birth will be celebrated in 
a suitable manner throughout Germany. 



































PARIS. 
ARE THE SincinG TEACHERS OF Paris Beninp THE TIMES 
IN PROGRESS ? 

With all that is done for facts by travel and by books, it is incon- 
ceivable how muck in the dark countries are as to the spirit of each 
other. 

HE charge has been made that the Paris profess- 

ors of voice are ‘‘ behind the times,” have fallen into 

a rut of old-fashioned music, in which they keep their pupils 

during the two or three years of the study life, and that 

they are thus responsible for much of the backwardness— 

by some called ‘‘ stupidity ""—of many singers after they 
have assumed the duties of professional life. 

It was said that pupils here are cooped up with Mar- 
guerite, Juliette and Lucia, Lucia, Juliette and Mar- 
guerite,tosuch an extent that on merging into the outer 
world these three unfortunate damsels are all that exist 
for them in music thought. Meantime the best outer world 
has surged and seethed and leaped forward, and fallen 
in love with other damsels with bigger throats and 
stomachs, but equally weak and unfortunate souls. New 
musical forms, new composers, new opinions have arisen, 
in fact new worlds been created, in which when they enter 
from the Paris cloister they find themselves very weak and 
very old-fashioned, uninfluential as singers, and wholly 
without authority as teachers. 

The response to this charge is an exceedingly difficult 
matter. 

To make a sweeping general assertion that they are all 
asleep here would be easy enough, but it would not be 
true. To prove that Paris vocal teachers are in the van- 
guard of progress, to which their position entitles them, 
would be equally difficult and no less unjust. The thought 
condition of Paris professors is largely subject, naturally, 
to Paris thought habit. The thought habit of Paris is to 
consider itself the centre of the earth, and why go outside 
of it for anything ? 

This position may be taken by a bird in a cage, by a 
woman in her household, by a man on his farm or by a cit- 
izen in his town. But where does it lead to? To a Chinese 
wall and a comparative standstill. 

Let Massachusetts sit down to-morrow, lock her doors on 
herself and study the laws of perfection to the exclusion of 
the other States, and before she is aware of it Montana is 
ahead of her. 

The earth was not created in spots, but as a universe. 
The outside of everywhere is as important as the inside, 
and vice versa. New influence, like new foliage, springs up 
in the night at the call of destiny. As a matter of selfish 
policy, not to speak of divine privilege, it behooves all 
leaders to look after the new growths and find their bear 
ing. Facts are but tokens of conditions, and conditions 
of still greater conditions. With the most intense concen- 
tration must be united an outlook; that is the law of 
Progress. 

Well, taking the standard that everything worth while 
on the earth is within the city walls, Paris rejects the two 
great levers that under God have been the making of our 
nation—newspapers and magazines (that is, compara- 
tively). The people here read, but they don’t read Prog- 
ress. They bathe in the light of the past and draw their 
inspiration from ancient glory. The present is to thema 
surprise, the future a sealed book. 

When I think of the way the press of our country draws 
and gathers the vapor of the earth's intelligence and flings 
it down in great rains upon our growing thought, I see the 
source and first cause of our tropical intellectual foliage. 

France lives from inside out; we from outside in, which 
is a larger development. She creates, we gather. Ideals 
and executions are therefore essentially different. The 
comparative value of each system is not to be discussed. 
Both are Fate’s doing. He knows what he is about. It is 
for us to consider things as they are. 

Vocal teachers are nowhere a progressive lot. They 
study throats and predominance. That done the day is 


done, and Fatigue shuts the windows. Singers study Fame, 
and both doors and windows are shut. 

With us, however, the press rain beats incessantly 
against the roof. Some moisture must penetrate. They 





are goaded to effort by the Progress pressure and must 
move. 

In Paris, however, they are not disturbed by any such in- 
fluence. Their work here is heavier than ours. They have 
to guard their thrones of Tradition, while the young repub- 
lics of Progress are growling around. The field of work 1s 
larger and higher—more in public view. Throats are more 
numerous, theories more robust, requirements more com- 
plex. 

They are absolutely absorbed and engrossed in their 
professional life. All credit tothem. ‘‘ We have no time 
to read” is regarded as a pride, not as a humiliating state- 
ment. When they read they take ina classic of the color 
of the Ark and the flavor of ancient days as applied to 
Paris. It is immaterial what is being done in London, Ber- 
lin, New York. It is equal what composers are coming 
and going, what music being written, what discussions are 
taking place. 

This is general, however. There is no bounden condi- 
tion on earth that has not its free spirits, and all rules have 
their exceptions. 

Besides, there is no corner so remote now as to uave 
escaped the influence of the new music. The French 
teachers know about it, and however opposed to the music 
as such, or as material for vocal training, they have added 
as much of it as possible to their répertoire budget. 

There is scarcely a program of a pupils’ concert that 
does not bear the name of Wagner. He is handled ginger- 
ly, of course, for to begin with the spirit of Wagnerian 
drama is too large and too intense for class-room compre- 
hension, and again the intervals on which Wagner has 
chosen to string his vocal utterances are wholly unfit for 
unsettled vocal organs, and the young voice is wholly inade- 
quate to express the violence of the emotions represented. 

It must be remembered, too, that the forte of Paris vocal 
education—its theory, at least, and much of its practice— 
is voice production. Répertoire is useless till the means of 
interpreting it are prepared. In this preparation Italian 
and French works and language, especially Italian, must 
always be the basis. 

Carlyle and Shakespeare were great writers, but we don’t 
make school readers of them. 

Reason sufficient why all French and Italian writing has 
not been swept clean out of the Paris studios, simply be- 
cause Wagner was born. 

In what way Paris teachers unite the conditions above 
outlined, I leave them to speak for themselves. 

Madame Marchesi, who 1s perhaps the most widely known 
of the professors here, does not wish her opinions printed 
with the other teachers’, preferring that she should be re- 
garded asthe one teacher. As this is not a ‘‘ the one” de- 
partment, but a Franco-American one, and as THE MusicaL 
Courikr is not a personal partisan, but a great motor in the 
musical movement of the entire universe, this position can- 
not be taken, and the discussion, which is but the com- 
mencement of many, must march cn without those who do 
not march with it. 

I happen to know her feelings personally, however, and 
know that her theories in regard to these subjects are of 
the highest and most intelligent order. While admiring 
Wagner as a musician and as a great genius, that she con- 
siders him an assassin of melody in song is not her fault, 
but the misfortune of music, for it is, alas, too true. 

Notwithstanding this she has the great good sense to 
unite as much of his writing with her work as is safe or 
suitable for the voices of her pupils. And she can not only 
teach him in French, but in German, being of German 
parentage and mistress of all the other languages. 

Mme. Viardot unites with her in thought as to the 
application of Wagner to vocal methods. Aside from the 
homely unrhythmic lines in which many of his vocal strains 
are drawn, the somersaults of interval and the abnormal 
sustaining of difficult tones are destructive to all young 
muscle formation. A singer must be well matured to do 
justice to either herself-or the work. 

One who is well grounded in the Italian method of sing- 
ing and can apply that method to German thought is the 
best prepared to interpret Wagner. Frau Brandt, who is a 
pupil of Mme. Viardot, is an example of this. To make a 
consummate artist Mme. Viardot would commence with 
Italian opera as a matter of voice placing and training. 
There is no language that has in it so much that can be 
applied to vocal development, and all vocal work demands 
it. Wagner is full of little graceful groupetti which no 
German can sing. They simply wag their jaws to make 
the necessary turns. 

She hates Wagner for song, but loves him as a great ge- 
nius who has made marvelous beauties and stirred music to 
new life. We do not yet know what is to come as the re- 
sult of him. 

Besides being a singer, an artist, and a person of phy- 
sique, a singer of the new music must have a certain domi- 
nating power and authority in order to compel the orches- 
tra unconsciously to assume the role of accompaniment. 
She has been much interested in watching the way Van 
Dyck accomplishes this, as he is one of the few who do so. 

Mme Viardot suggests, very wisely, that much of the so- 
called French backwardness is due to the senseless haste in 
the minds of Americans who come to Paris to study. 
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They come here in May to be made “ perfect artists” and 
return in October. What is a teacher to do? With voice 
posing and répertoire to accomplish in half the time neces- 
sary, what can be done in the way of education, or of mu- 
sicianly development, of progress as to the outer world? 
She finds the common history of music so neglected at 
home that girls know nothing and care less except for their 
own two vocal cords. They do not know the names of the 
writers of songs, nor the keys in which they are written. 
What cana teacher do under such abnormal conditions? 

It is the opinion of the writer that the teacher should 
‘‘dominate the orchestra"—compel pupils to respect the 
laws of Art by refusing to accept those who came to study 
under false conditions ; compel them to expect to stay a 
certain time, and to havea certain preparatory education 
before beginning to be artists. See Tue Musica, Courier 
May 17 for program of this preparatory study. 

Mme. Viardot never had but two pupils who stayed with 
her until she told them they were ready to go. One was a 
Russian and one Mile. Humpstengel, well known in Ger- 
many. In her vocal,course are complete répertoire in 
Italian, ¥rench and German and the oratorios. She re- 
grets that the latter noble school is not sung in Paris. 
Pupils have no opportunity of hearing it here. 

Delle Sedie also teaches or has taught all the languages, 
but asserts equally that Wagner is the last thing to do in 
singing, although the music is well worth knowing. He 
should not be sung until the emission of voice is as natural 
and the mechanics of interpretation are effortless as the 
essence of voice itself. 

In his analytical way he goes on to say that there is but 
one voice on the earth, and that the correct application of 
vocal knowledge makes all language possible and all pro- 
duction one. 

3ad habits of speaking and breathing (idioms of singing) 
and the false arrangement or bad condition of vocal cham- 
bers hinder this. But when these things have been cor- 
rected and the emission 1s open and spontaneous, and the 
muscles are trained to resistance, no harm can come from 
any particular style of singing. 

If, however, a light soprano undertakes dramatic effects 
she is obliged to substitute or replace lack of voice by false 
accents, exaggeration, enlarging of articulation and physi- 
cal gymnastics, all of which militate against the timbre of 
the voice, and noise—not music—is the result. How ¢rue 
all that is! 

For a singer it is better worth while to preserve the 
quality and respect the timbre than to be led away by fash- 
ion or the false éclat of a few exceptionai tones, and 
teachers should keep in mind the making of ‘‘ artists,” not 
of ‘‘ artisans and modistes" of certain fashions or forms of 
music, 

In order to carry sufficient instrumental intensity into 
Wagnerian strains the voice, the young voice particularly, 
is not only liable, but certain of damage. 

Mme. de la Grange has had a large education in pro- 
gressiveness, besides having it in her soul. She was chosen 
personally by Meyerbeer tocreate at Vienna in German the 
role of Fides in the Prophéte, the composer directing the 
opera. She spent five years in Germany, where she sang 
allthe roles, ancient and modern, and the oratorios. Born in 
France the French répertoire is an easy matter. She was 
taught by Lamperti, Rossini, Mercadante, Rubini, Doni- 
zetti and Pasta, and she has sung all the operas in abi 
countries. 

She admires immensely the genius of Wagner, but thinks 
he should not be suag till even after several years of pro- 
fessional career. She teaches Wagnerian selections, but 
counsels the singing of the dramas after mature experience 
and when the singer is in full force of her or his talent. 

Sbriglia, who has the honor of having converted De 
Reszké from a mediocre baritone to the first tenor in the 
world, has the advantage of having a wife whose parents 
were both English and German and who is master of both. 
So that although thoroughly French himself he can have all 
the operas taught in his school. He, too, teaches oratorio 
if desired, and Wagner also. 

** Wagner is a la mode,” he says, and ‘must be studied,” 
but the regulation operas, French and Italian, must remain 
the basis of class-room work. As Sbriglia’s forte is breath- 
ing and position, and as all his singers, both men and 
women, develop large chests and necks, they ought to be 
good material for Wagnerian declamation. 

Besides the two De Reszkés, he has had as pupils Plan- 
con, Edwin Isham, Denio, Nordica, Brazzi, Adini, Mme. 
Pratt and Villefroy of the Opéra Comique. Sibyl Sander- 
son, too, was his pupil, but I do not know for how long. 

These opinions will be continued next week, also pro- 
grams of several pupils’ concerts showing better than any- 
thing the drift of class-room work here. 

An interesting and recherché pupils’ musical this week 
was the class of M. Léon Jancey, of the Odéon, whose 
province is not to teach singing, but to put dramatic life 
and French pronunciation into song. 

His class consists of pupils of many of the principal teach- 
ers in the city, so that. a bird's-eye view of the different 
brands of voice culture was possible, and was extremely in- 
teresting. The program consisted of : 

Repentie, Gounod; Romance Africaine, Meyerbeer; Boléro, 
Thomé ; Chemin du Ciel, Holmés ; La Vivandiére, Godard ; A Vous, 
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Guy de Hardelot ; Pensée d’Automne, Massenet; Gavotte, Lemaire ; 
Grands Oiseaux Llancs, Viardot ; Herodiade, Massenet; Sans Lende- 
main, Dorchain, Brunette, Thomé ; Tout en Valsant, Beissier ; Lam- 
entation, Roger-Miles ; Soleil Riche, Richepin 

There were were also short theatrical sketches showing 
the dramatic training, and a most charming Quartetto 
Sentimental, representing the invocations of a Poete of La 
Muse, |'Eveil de l'Amour, L’Idylle, Tralusons and I'Idéal. 
Mr. Jancey personated the poet, and the evotations were 
charmingly sung by pupils with accompaniment of hautbois, 
harps, violin and ‘cello. Mr. Jancey was all that could be 
desired in the part. 

Of our pupils who sang were Miss Wallen, of New York, 
Miss Rondebusch, Miss Thornton and Mrs. Howell. The 
concert was held in the elegant new Salle Galerie des 
Cuamps Elysées. The audience was very select. Many 
artists assisted. 

The J/onde Musical, Paris, is publishing a remarkable 
series of letters on the rhythm of the Hymnographie 
Latine and the poetic chants of the Gregorian hymns, 
translated into the natural rhythm by M. Dechevrins. 

Ste. Cecile be thanked for any etudy of rhythm these 
days. It has become a lost art in latter day writiig. The 
effect of the new (intellectual) effects is of walking on the 
ice after taking skates off, or of seeing a regiment of sol- 
diers march out of step. Hypnotized dervishes become 
drunk under certain rhythmic measures produced in their 
vicinity. They could maintain the most exemplary so- 
briety, and even their sleep, in our concert halls. What is 
the matter, anyway? 

I know of a girl who used to wear a very homely dress 
once in a while in order that she might look all the prettier 
in a becoming one by contrast. Who knows but that the 
musicians are preparing an agreeable surprise forus. They 
cannot offer it toosoon, we have been patient and polite so 
long. 

M. Noél, of the firm of Mackar & Noél, music publishers, 
has bought out the interest of his partner in the precious 
burden of music carried by that house. Chief among the 
works are those of Rubinstein, Siloti and Tschaikowsky. A 
good sign of the times here: papers are asking why are not 
the works of the genial Russian made en evidence in France 
as in other European countries ? 

Mlle. Laus has taken the part in the bacchanal dance of 
Tinnhauser, heretofore the graceful privilege of Mlle. 
Zucchi. Mile. Lola Beeth replaces as Venus Mlle. Breval, 
who has commenced rehearsals of Aida. 

Twenty-seven pupils of the declamation classes in the 
Conservatoire have passed examinations to be examined to 
enter the tragedy and comedy classes. 

First representation of Guernica by MM. Vidal, Gailhard 
and Ghensi this week at the Opéra Comique. 

Van Dyck has been twice obliged to renounce the réle of 
Tannhiiuser. On the first occasion the audience whistled 
and expressed much discontent, but Saléza, who replaced 
the favorite, sang so very well that he was applauded to 
the roof before the end of the first act. Van Dyck’s voice 
shows evident fatigue that at times is falsehood to the key. 
No human being can bulge the voice so incessantly and not 
ruin it. Patti was just right and very sensible to let Wag- 
ner alone. I should think singers would see that the music 
wizard was only laughing at them and wanted to ruin them. 
He hated singers,and he has done well. 

The début is announced of a young society lady as singer 
of the old chansons of the eighteenth century. It seems as 
if these fresh, sweet musical old things might take the place 
of the café concert stuff. 

In the subscription for the Delibes monument a total of 
7,000 francs has been reached. M. Hengel, the music ed- 
itor, gave 1,000 francs, likewise a civil engineer, M. Landry. 
I wonder what impulse led an engineer to give a sum to 
the erection of a monument to a musical composer. Per- 
haps a sweetheart loved the Sy]ph Dance. 

M. Hardy-Thé, who was such a sucess as parlor balladist 
in London last season, sang at a big concert given here for 
hospital benefit by the Count Rochard, who by the way is a 
remarkable flutist. 

Sixteen pupils of the Conservatoire have been chosen to 
try for Opéra Comiqueexaminations. You notice how they 
have examinations for examinations all the time. 

The Opéra House direction has already commenced 
study for the series of ten concerts to be given in Novem- 
ber in the interest of young composers. Four composers 
will be played at each of the concerts, and each concert 
will be repeated. The cantata which gains the Prix de 
Rome this year will be among the works. Composers of 
to-day have less to complain of than the public. 

Among the ‘Questions and Answers” in the /zgaro 
this week is asked what is the piece of instrumental music 
most difficult of execution. We look with curiosity for the 
response. 

One of the most devoted Polish officers of Napoleon was 
Gen. Paul Jerzmanowski. He was one of the faithful who 
followed the emperor to Elba and returned with him to 
France. A nephew of his, educated in the French school of 
artillery and officer in 1870, writes from New York author- 
izing a sum for the fund to raise a monument to Chopin at 
Paris. He writes a beautiful letter, urging the fitness of 
the testimonial to a musician who in his works so personi- 
fied the soul of Poland in France. 





Miss Minnie Tracey, the young American singer who has 
been engaged in the Egyptian opera at Cairo the past sea- 
son, has closed her season there and is replaced by a Mme. 
Lematte-Schweyer, who has had success at Toulouse. The 
tenor Massart has been re-engaged there by demand of the 
citizens. 

Thamara, an opera by Bourgault-Ducoudray, will be 
given at the Opéra here this season. Heglon will create 
the title rdle. 

M. and Mme. Massenet have left Paris for a short trip to 
Savoy. ‘The students are all leaving for London. Among 
those already gone are the Misses Della Rogers, Ada 
Crossley, Emilie Wood and Mr. Byard. Misses Sandmeyer 
and Mason expect to rest in Switzerland. 

FANNIE EpGAr THoMaAs. 








Singing Renovated by Science. 

‘Ta time when self-styled masters of singing are 
A trying more than ever to display their ignorance to 
the public ; when the exhibition of most fantastical theories 
has reached its extreme limit ; when cupidity or aberration 
produces books that seem to have been inspired by brains 
worthy of an inmate of a lunatic asylum,and when the 
most inept present as lights of teaching those who have 
been but coarse nullities, it is a great consolation for the 
mind of anartist to find evidence that goes to show us 
that common sense has not yet entirely emigrated from the 
brains of lyric artists. I refer to a pamphlet published, 
under the title that appears as the heading of this article, 
from the pen of an eminent artist who has for a long time 
shown his superiority in the interpretation of the lyric 
repertory. Although it teaches nothing new to the restrict- 
ed number who follow step by step the progress of physio- 
logical sciences relating to the problem of the singing 
voice, they contain enough positive doctrine to accord to 
their author, Victor Maurel, a place of honor among those 
who are trying to hasten the progress which the vocal art 
of the future is destined to make. 

No one, perhaps, is better prepared than myself to uphold 
the doctrine of which Mr. Maurel has become an apostle, 
for the reason that I have preached and practiced it with 
success for nearly thirty years. Again, our identity of 
ideas and principles is such that I should have been in- 
clined to accuse the great artist of plagiarism had he been 
acquainted with the manuscript I have been preparing for 
publication for some time past. All these circumstances 
give me double pleasure in rendering a public tribute of 
sympathy to the author of the pamphlet, Le Chant 
Rénové par la Science, he being the only original artist I 
have found on the operatic stage for forty years, and one 
whose head is not filled with stupid traditions. 

His undeniable authority is of great value for the future 
of the modern vocal school, whose foundations consist in the 
application of the principles of acoustics and physiology to 
the teaching of the technical part of singing. Those who, 
without other reason than their obtuse criterion, deny the 
necessity of the intervention of science in vocal teaching, 
have only to read Victor Maurel’s pamphlet, the success of 
which would have been far greater had it not been ad- 
dressed to the most ignorant of all professions and the one 
which does the least to throw off its inveterate ignorance. 

I know the arguments made by those who, to combat the 
doctrines defended by the great artist, refer to his own 
voice ; but these arguments only sustain his doctrines, for 
he was taught by the empirical and routinary methods that 
he condemns and of which he is one of the innumerable 
and most regretable victims. It was only when he per- 
ceived that he had been misled by a false route from the 
beginning that he opened his eyes to the light, and this 
light, although perceived, perhaps, a little late, still per- 
mitted him to reach the twenty-third year of his triumphal 
career, And even if he has not profited by the doctrine 
that he preaches, does it prove his doctrine false? No,a 
thousand times no! because it is to this science, through 
the help of which he tries to renovate singing, that we owe 
the knowledge of the mechanism of the phenomena and the 
laws of the singing voice, without which a true method for 
vocal education, nor consequently the art of singing, can- 
not exist. The empiricists, the followers of routine and the 
inventors of special methods, can continue their senseless 
chattering, smothering themselves with the incense they 
burn before the altars they raise to the celebrated nullities 
who have done nothing else than retard the era of vocal re- 
generation. We, guided by the light of science that illu- 
mines our century, will continue our work of renovating 
singing until we make it a true art. 

Our task is a laborious one, we know it well, but having 
faith, courage and reason on our side, we are sure of our 
victory. Then we can cry: Down with charlatans and 
mystifyers.; give place to truth ; honor to science ! 

Emitio Beart. 


NEW YORK, June, 1895. 





Mayerhofer Retires. — The well-known basso 
Mayerhofer, the oldest member of the Vienna Opera House, 
recently sang at his ** farewell” after a career of over forty 
years. During all this time Mayerhofer proved himself a 
valuable member, having a voice of rare beauty and great 
dramatic talent. He sang in his youth at London. 








Madame Stella Brazzi. 

T is a pleasure to record the immediate and gen- 
uine success of Mme. Stella Brazzi in her début at 
Covent Garden in the part of Szede/ recently, and since 
that favorable introduction to the London public, which is 
said to be among the most critical in the world, she has 
continued to grow in popularity, having appeared in this 
part some three times since. On the last occasion the 
recognition of her work was very marked ; both in her prin- 
cipal solo and in her part of the duet with Mme. Melba she 

wou most hearty applause, and in the former a recall. 

Mme. Brazzi's voice, which is a rich contralto, with a full, 
high register, filled the opera house perfectly. This, added 
to her excellent method of production and fine stage pres- 
ence, impressed her hearers from the beginning with the 
fact that she is an artist of the first rank, and we may look 
forward to Mme. Brazzi's taking a high position among 
contemporary vocalists of to-day. The earnestness and 
certainty of purpose that characterize her work speak well 
for her future prospects. 

It was these qualities which won for her such pronounced 
success in the opera season at Nice during the past winter, 
referred to several times in these columns. Many persons 
are anxious to hear her in some of the more important 
roles in which she won fame on the sunny shores of France, 
where she sang in Lohengrin, Samson and Dalila, Herodi- 
ade, Sigurd, Le Prophéte, Il Trovatore and Hamlet. So 
great was her success in Nice that Sir Augustus Harris, 
hearing of it, journeyed thither, and made Mme. Brazzia 
proposition to sing at Covent Garden on her own terms. 
Several impressarii likewise tried to induce her to sing in 
other parts of the Continent; for instance, a handsome offer 
was made ker to go to St. Petersburg, but Mme. Brazzi 
fulfilled her engagement at Nicetothe manifest satisfac- 
tion of the management there, and very wisely came to 
the great centre of the world to further establish herself as 
an operatic favorite. Mme. Brazzi did not make her début 
in opera until she was fully prepared for it, and thus her 
success was assured. Her French was highly commented 
upon in Nice, and certainly it is very fine, thus enabling 
her to give distinction to the French versions of the works 
which she interprets. The public is looking forward with 
much anticipation to her appearance here in Bruneau's 
L’Attaque du Moulin, more about which will be seen in 
these columns later on. 

Mme. Brazzi was Miss Harriet Brazor, of Brattleboro, 
Vt. Before coming abroad she married Mr. E. R. Pratt, 
of her native town, and during their three years’ residence 
in Paris, besides perfecting herself in French diction, she 
learned the contralto réles of some twenty-five operas, and 
is thus well equipped for her career. Here area few re- 
marks which appeared in the press in connection with her 
début, when she was associated with such operatic stars as 
Mme. Melba, M. Alvarez and M. Plangon. 

The début of Mme. Stella Brazzi in the role of Siebel was crowned 
with a real success; the talent of this charming artist, her voice, her 
method and her carriage on the stage were very quickly appreciated 
by the subscribers of Covent Garden.—/Le Monde Artiste (Parts) Lon- 
don Correspondent. 

Mme. Brazzi comes to us witha reputation legitimately gained in 
several large theatres on the Continent. She made a very happy 
début in the réle of Szebe/, which classed her at once as an artist des- 
tined to take an important place at Covent Garden. She possesses a 
very rich mezzo soprano voice, that she controls and uses with great 
facility, and is, besides, an excellent artist; but it is necessary to see 
her ina more important role in order to fully appreciate all ber 
qualities.—L' Europe Artiste (Parts) London Correspondent. 

A very interesting Siebe/ is Mme. Brazzi,a new and welcome ac- 
quisition of Sir Augustus Harris’; at last we have inthis charming 
American lady—yet another !—a typical Szebe/, boyish, young, grace- 
fuland brulant les planches; not that there was any exuberance of 
business in Mile. brazzi, on the contrary, but the lady seems per- 
fectly at home on the stage, wears her costume with singular ele- 
gance, and last, not least, she hasa fine voice which she uses very 
well. Could not Mme. Brazzi sing /ides and Azucena just to give 
Orfeo the chance of seeing Hurydice -— Sporting and Dramatic News. 

Mme. Brazzi raised the part of Sze/e/ from its usually uninteresting 
level by singing sweetly and acting with no little effect.— 7h: /ofle. 

The part of Srebe/ served to introduce Mme. Stella Brazzi, whose 
Italian stage name must not, for the honor of the States, obscure her 
American origin. Merely remarking that the newcomer made a 
credit. ble début we await the further development of her art.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

An interesting début was made by Mme. Brazzi in the part of 
Siebel. This lady, who is of American nationality, has an effective 
mezzo soprano voice, a good method and also acts with intelligence 
and charm.— Morning Advertiser. 

A newcomer, Mme. Brazzi, made her début as S7e/e/, but her un- 
questionably good voice will be heard to greater advantage in more 
dramatic réles.— Zhe S/ar. 








Rome.—The city authorities of Rome have granted a 
yearly subsidy to the Teatro Argentine of 70,000 lire, on con- 
dition that it will present sixteen operas during September 
and October, and during the carnival and Lenten season 
forty-eight operas. The royal private treasury adds to 
this subsidy 30,000 lire. 

Weingartner.—The Prince Regent of Bavaria has 
consented to cancel the engagement with the Prussian 
Court Kapellmeister Felix Weingartner, which had been 
made for the Munich Court Theatre. This settles a much 
discussed question, and Berlin will now be assured of Wein- 
gartner’s activity in musical matters, 
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HE third Wagner concert was given this week, 
when Herr Siegfried Wagner conducted. An item 
which excited considerable curiosity was the first perform- 
ance of his new symphonic poem Sehnsucht. It is not 
necessary to go into an analysis of this composition here. 
A full account will be found in our London edition. Herr 
Wagner hardly heightened the impression he made on his 
former visit as aconductor. In the Beethoven symphony 
he followed the directions of his father, but in the Frei- 
schiitz overture his work lacked character. Some songs by 
Liszt and Wagner were sung by Miss Esther Palliser, and 
Mr. David Bispham took the part of 4/érech/ in the Rhein- 
gold excerpt. 

The first Sarasate concert took place last Saturday after- 
noon, when the eminent Spanish violinist was as popular 
as ever in a well arranged program, in which he had the 
valuable assistance of Mme. Berthe Marx. 

Mr. Robert Newman in continuing the Sunday evening 
concerts has replaced the orchestra by a quintet, having as 
formerly two vocalists. Last Sunday Mme. Belle Cole 
sang the aria from Concone’s Judith and Beethoven's Crea- 
tion's Hymn, responding to an encore for the latter with 
Entreat Me Not to Leave Me. Miss Llewela Davies played 
some piano solos. 

Mr. Newman has now arranged to give promenade con- 
certs in this beautiful hall during the months of August 
and September, when the orchestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry J. Wood. Eminent vocal and instru- 
mental artists will also contribute to the program. 

That ever popular entertainer, Mr. George Grossmith, 
gave another of his recitals at St. James’ Hall on the 30th 
inst., and on the same afternoon Mrs. Waldo Richards, the 
American reciter, gave a most interesting program at Mrs. 
Mackay’s spacious mansion. 

Among other concerts given the past week was a piano 
recital by Miss Gwendolyn Toms, a former pupil of the 
Royal College of Music, the Symphony Orchestra at West 
Hampstead, the second lecture of Mr. Virgil, at which Miss 
Julie Geyer played, and Dr. Charles Vincent spoke upon 
the advantages of the instrument, and a chamber concert 
by Mme. Marie Mely, Miss Adelina de Lara and Mr. Syd- 
ney Brooks. 

Much regret is expressed that the Kneisel Quartet is un- 
able to make its London appearance on account of the ill- 
ness of Mr. Schroeder, the ‘cellist. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen's opera Harold is down for performance 
at Covent Garden to-night for the first representation. 
Mlle. Bellincioni is expected to arrive in London next Sat- 
urday, and will make her appearance here in Samara’s La 
Martire. 

The last representations of Hansel and Gretel are now 
announced at the Savoy. 

M. Maurel and Signor Vignas have been added to the al- 
ready large list of artists at Covent Garden. M. Maurel, 
who will make his reappearance next Monday in his orig- 
nal part of Ka/s/af/, will also sing /ago in Otello, and Don 
Giovannt in the revival of Mozart's opera, in which Mme. 
Patti, Mme. Albani and Miss Macintyre will also take part. 
Signor Vignas has been engaged for Tannhiuser, and also 
to support Mlle. Bellincioni in Cavalleria Rusticana. 

M. Adolph Brodsky, the well-known Russian violinist, 
has accepted from September next the post of conductor of 
the orchestra of the Royal Manchester College of Music, 
where he succeeds Mr. Willy Hess. 

Mr. Arthur Rousby, who for a long time has been suc- 
cessfully running an English opera company, has done the 
right thing. It having come to his knowledge that the 
widow of Vincent Wallace, the composer, is in needy cir- 
cumstances, he immediately offered hera percentage of the 
receipts whenever his company gives a representation of 
Maritana, notwithstanding that the copyright in that popu- 


lar work has run out and that it is perfectly free for per- 
formance by anyone able and willing to perform it. He 
opened atwo week season at the Theatre Metropole on 
Monday night with The Bohemian Girl. 

The German opera season of the Coburg Company opens 
on the 17th inst. with Zellner’s comic opera, The Birdseller: 
followed two days later with Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 
Among the other works on the list is Hansel and Gretel. 
The company is 150 strong and brings over its own cos- 
tumes and some scenery. 

A tour has been arranged in Germany for Professor Stan- 
ford, Mr. Leonard Borwick and Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Miss Macintyre has received from the Queen a beautiful 
gift in the form of a winged figure sculptured in gold and 
set with diamonds. 

An important decision was arrived at in Justice Chitty’s 
court last week, when an injunction was granted to prevent 
the occupants of one house from annoying their neighbors 
by the incessant teaching of the piano and singing every 
day. The court held that this was an annoyance to those 
who had to listen to it involuntarily, and thus a precedent 
was established that will more or less affect many members 
of the profession. 

Mr. Henry Waller, the composer, from New York, is in 
town with several original works, some of which we may 
hear before the season is over. 

Atthe At Home of Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel, on 
the first Sunday in June, there were many interesting 
visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel both sang, and later in 
the afternoon their beautiful little daughter sang and 
played her own accompaniment in a manner worthy of her 
talented parents. Miss Frida Scotta played several violin 
solos in her charming manner, and young Mark Hambourg 
gave a taste of his wonderful improvement during his re- 
cent studies under Leschetizky. 

Mr. C. L. Staats, the well-known clarinetist, of Boston, 
is in town for a few days. Mr. Staats has been very suc- 
cessful in the United States as soloist on his instrument, 
and it is hoped that we may have an opportunity of hearing 
him in London. 

M. Paderewski will give his only recital for this season 
on the afternoon of June 25. He also plays at the third 
Nikisch concert on June 29. 

Mr. Ben Davies has been engaged by Mr. Ernest Cavour 
for his fourth Continental tour next autumn, when he will 
give twenty concerts in the different capitals on the Conti- 
nent between October 21 and November 16. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy, the well-known organist from Chi- 
cago, arrived at the Langham Hotel this afternoon with 
Mrs. Eddy and Miss Rose Ettinger, a young lady from 
Iowa, who has a phenomenal high soprano voice. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eddy expect to remain abroad for some time, and our 
readers will read more about their visit here from time to 
time. 

Among others who are now in the city from Chicago are 
Mrs. Milward Adams and Mrs. Fanny Root. 

Mrs. Kathrine Fisk is going to sing at a grand concert at 
Grosvenor House next Wednesday. Among others on the 
program are Mme. Melbaand several Covent Garden artists. 

The last concert of the Philharmonic for this season was 
given in the Queen’s Hall on Thursday evening, June 13, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducting. 

The program opened with an overture, Melpomene, by 
G. W. Chadwick, played for the first time in England. 

Lady Hallé gave an extremely finished and sympathetic 
but not very broad rendering to Beethoven's ever beautiful 
concerto for violin. Mlle. Camilla Landi sang Gounod's 
O ma Lyre in truly magnificent style, and with faultless 
vocal method. 

Mlle. Chaminade played with brilliant technic and great 
dash a concertstiick for piano and orchestra from her own 
clever and graceful pen. The present work certainly adds 
to the reputation of this exceptionally gifted woman. 
The concert ended with Mozart's Jupiter symphony. 

Mr. Walter Morrow gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture on the Trumpet in the hall of the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists, Hart street, Bloomstury, on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 11. 

Mr. P. Della Torre, at his invitatién »ecital in the Erard 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, June 6, proved himself an 
artist of unusual merit. The tone he produces from the 
piano is mellow, full and singing. His technic is reliable 
and his phrasing intelligent. His program was very varied 
and interesting, including Bach's Italian concerto, Bee- 
thoven’s op. 110 sonata, several Chopin numbers, smaller 
pieces by lesser composers. and Liszt's B minor sonata. 

Miss Esther Palliser's Concert of Compositions by Women 
Composers was of sufficient interest to attract a large audi- 
ence to the Princes’ Hall on Thursday afternoon, June 13. 
It was an enterprise deserving of success, and we congrat- 
ulate Miss Palliser not only on her singing—no small task, 
considering the number of items set down for her—but on 
the musical interest of the selections chosen for the pro- 
gram and on the way the concert was managed. ‘The list 
of composers included the names of Lady Thompson, 
Maude V. White, Dorothea Hollins, Ethel Smyth, Augusta 
Holmés, Clara Schumann, Elvira Gambogi, Cecile Chami- 
nade, Frances Allitsen, Henritte Viardot, Liza Lehmann, 





Elizabeth Reynolds, Ella Overbeck, Margaret Lang, Isabel 


Hearne, Sibyl Palliser, Amy Horrocks and Guy d'Hardelot. 

The third concert of the Richter series took place in St. 
James’ Hall on Monday, June 10. The concert room was 
crowded to its fullest capacity. 

The usual large run of concerts have taken place the past 
week, but only the above call for mention. 

At Mr. and Mrs. Frank V. Atwater’s At Home on Thurs- 
day, given for their friends and readers of Tue Musicat 
Courter, there was a large gathering of very interesting 
people, among them being Miss Ella Russell, Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Miss Rosa Green, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Mlle. Carlotta Desvignes, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Oscar 
Meyer, Baroness Adelsdorfer, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. and Mrs, 
Baughan, Mr. Frank Lambert, Mme. Amina Goodwin, Mrs. 
Ludovic, Mr. Alfred Henry, Mr. Edwin Wareham, Miss 
Jenkins, Miss Belda, Mr. Righini,Mrs. Johnstone and Signor 
Maggi. During the afternoon Miss Rosa Green, Mrs. An- 
tonia Sawyer, Miss Regina de Sales and Mr. Stephens sang, 
and some piano solos were played by Mme. Amina Good- 
win and Mr. Oscar Meyer. 

As was expected, the choir at the Gregorian Festival on 
the 13th was the largest ever assembled in St. Paul’s, the 
official list containing 504 trebles, 117 altos, 358 tenors and 
441 basses. 

The well-known concert agent Mr. Morris Reno is now 
in town for a few days looking up some talent to take back 
to America with him. It was through this agent that Mlle. 
Brema and Mr. Plunket Greene were introduced to the 
United States. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes, the contralto, who has been 
singing in America during the past winter and spring, is in 
town for the season. 

The first of the prize competitions organized by the In- 
ternational Music Trades’ Exhibition at Royal Agricultural 
Hall took place on Thursday afternoon and evening, June 
13. Some twenty violinists vied for the prizes and the re- 
sult was that Miss Daisy Ashton won the first prize of a 
Rogers & Sons 100 guinea piano; Miss Alice Liebmann, 
the gold medal; Mr. Ackroyd, the silver medal ; Mr. An- 
tonietti, the bronze medal. Each prize was accompanied 
with a certificate of merit. The competition for the piano 
prizes took place yesterday. 

Mrs. Vanderveer Green, who is becoming such a favorite 
in London, has just been engaged by Mr. Walter Damrosch 
to sing in performances of the Messiah at Carnegie Hall, in 
New York, on the 27th and 29th of next December. 

The compositions of Frederick William Rust, which the 
remarkable pianist Dr. Neitzel performed at the fourth of 
his Steinway Hall recitals, and about the success of, which 
I have already informed my readers, have awakened, and 
most justly so, the interest of English musical circles. 
There are in them indeed, as was stated also in the synop- 
sis contained in the program, numerous similarities with 
Beethoven. The adagio from Rust’s sonata in D flat, for 
instance, could very readily be attributed to the Beethoven 
of the first period. A depth of sentiment, together with 
an originality of melodic leading and harmonic progression 
such ascan only be found in the slow movements of the 
later Beethoven, and which sound quite modern, distinguish 
this adagio, which bears the title Wehklage (Lamentation). 
It is a highly important little piece which excites the high- 
est respect for the Dessau court conductor, who belonged 
to the close of last century. 

The Tarantella which was played at the close is a lively 
little piece full of changes of pleasing character and of almost 
virtuoso-like difficulty. The compositions are already in 
print and belong to Augener’s catalogue. They will no 
doubt excite the most lively interest of all pianists. 

F. V. ATWATER. 





Cassel.—Lortzing’s opera Undine’s 100th representa- 
tion in Cassel was celebrated on May 23. The first repre- 
sentation of the opera occurred in Cassel on August 20 
1846. 

Christus in Bremen.—The Szgvade announces 
that ‘in consequence of the extraordinary artistic success 
and the continued large attendance, the festival represen- 
tations of Rubinstein’s Christus, in Bremen, which were to 
close on June 9, will be continued for one week.” 

Don Pasquale. — Donizetti’s opera Don Pasquale, 
which disappeared long ago from the German réper- 
toire, had a revival at the Frankfort Opera House. The 
opera’ was preceded by another newly rehearsed one act 
opera by Offenbach, The Magic Fiddle (Die Zaubergeige). 

Pauline Lucca.—At Gmunden, the fashionable sum- 
mer residence of the Viennese, an opera season has been 
planned for this summer. Director Cavar will produce the 
Barber of Sevilla, The Black Domino, The Daughter of 
the Regiment, The Hermit’s Bell and Hansel und Gretel. 
The stage management is in the care of Pauline Lucca, 
who will give assistance by permitting her most advanced 
pupils to participate. 

Bergamo.—The Theatre Riccardi in Bergamo has 
been bought by a stock company with a capital of $16,000. 
A new facade will be constructed and other improvements 
made. The name of the theatre has been changed to Doni- 
zetti Theatre. A statue of this composer will embellish the 





place in front of the building. 
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Berlin Notes. 


BERLIN, June 11, ts95. 
ROF, JULIUS HEY’S vocal class gave a con- 
cert before an invited audience last evening in Bech 


stein Hall. The program was as follows : 


FPragmente aus der Zauberfléte, Mozart—(a) Arie des Tamino: Dies 
Bildniss ist bezaubernd schén, Herr Oska Hochstetter ; (6) Rec, und 
Arie der I gin der Nacht: O zittre nicht mein lieber Sohn, Frau- 

L\nny Hinderman Concertsingerin ; (c) Arie der Pamina: Ach, 

s, Miss Amy Krieger; (7) Arie des Sarastro: O Isis und 

Herr Nikolaus Liitzhéft Arie aus Euranthe: Glécklein im 

Thale, Weber, Miss Eda Metzler Fragmente aus Tannhiduser, Wag 
ner—(a) Auftritt Elisabeths: Dich theure Halle griiss’ ich wieder, 
au M ki von Jarnefelt ; (4) Elisabeths Gebet: Allmicht’ge Jung- 

ra Friulein Otti Hey Fragmente aus Figaros Hochzeit, Mozart— 

Re nd Arie der Griifin: Und Susanne kommt nicht, Fraulein 

Schuchardt, Opernsingerin ; ( Romanze des Pagen: Ihr die 


hr Triebe, Fraulein Gertrud Weber ; (c) Rec, und Arie der Susanne 


Endlich naht sich die Stunde, Fréiulein Otti Hey. Rec. und Arie aus 


eischiit Nein, linger trag’ ich nicht die Qualen, Weber, Herr 
Oskar Hochstetter ; Gruss des Pagen aus Hugenotten, Meyerbeer, 
Miss Amy Krieger; Arie der Konstanze aus Entfiihrung, Mozart, 
Friiule Anny Hindermann ; Rec. und Arie aus Fidelio: Abscheu- 
her, wo eilst du hin? Beethoven, Frau Maikki von Jarnefelt; Rec 
nd Arie aus Oberon: Ocean, du Jngeheur! Weber, Fraulein Lilh 


Professor Hey's method of teaching is unique, and it was 
interesting to observe the results. He does not believe that 
the Italian language and method are necessary to a high 
degree of development in singing. He holds that equally 
good results may be obtained by studying in German. He 
was a personal friend of Richard Wagner, and is, of course, 
an outspoken Wagnerian, though the above program does 
not indicate it. No doubt it was his intention in having his 
pupils sing so much Mozart to demonstrate his theory that 
the highest form of lyric art can be attained by his method. 

Professor Hey's views on the Italian school are probably 
not shared by vocal teachers in general, but certain it is 
The work of the 


One in particu- 


that he has accomplished good results. 
pupils as a whole was very commendable. 
lar, Friiulein Anny Hindermann, sang admirably. She is 
well developed in every respect. She has a beautiful voice, 
perfect technic, true intonation, taste, temperament—in 
short, about all of the qualities that go to make up a true 
artist. She sang the difficult coloratura passages superbly 

She outshone all of the others and may well be styled the 
star of the class. 

riiulein Otti Hey has a sympathetic and well trained 
though not strong voice. Her conception is excellent. 

Frau Jarnefelt possesses a fine dramatic voice, which 
she uses with good effect, excepting a few rather weak 
upper tones 

Friulein Schuchardt’s voice, too, has a genuine stage 


ring. ‘The young lady also has a fine stage presence, but 
should develop a little more fire. 

The young ladies all have high soprano voices. Herr 
Liitzhift has a good, deep but not strong bass voice. Herr 


Hochstetter was disappointing in the Mozart aria, but in the 
Weber number he sang much better. His voice is an 
agreeable medium range tenor. 

Professor Hey evidently lays stress on a distinct pronun- 
ciation of the text. He accompanied throughout the even- 
ing himself and displayed superior musicianship and rare 
taste. 


* 
7 * 


SermMa Nickiass-KEMPNER. 

In point of vocal instruction Berlin has advanced many 

degrees since Frau Professor Nicklass. Kempner has made 

ither home. This artist is one of the few really great 

vocalists before the public who know how to impart their 

knowledge to others. She is equally great as a public 
singer and as a teacher. 

Instrumentalists in general are not 

I am no exception to the rule. 


over-enthusiastic 
about singing. But for 
vocal art such as a Selma Nicklass-Kempner or a Lilli 
Lehmann possess I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion 

Accounts of Frau Nicklass-Kempner's public appearances 
here during the past winter have been written both by Mr. 
Floersheim and myself, but little has been said about her 
past career, Perhaps a few words on this subject will be 
of interest to the readers of Tue Musica Courter. 

She was born in Breslau, and began to study at the age 
of fourteen under Fraulein Jenny Meyer at the Stern Con- 
servatory, where she is now the leading vocal teacher. 
Friulein Meyer was a superior teacher, but she was soon 
outdistanced by her gifted pupil. Frau Nicklass-Kempner 
fitted for the operatic stage, and after four years of study 
After one year she gave 
Here she re- 


accepted a position at Augsburg. 
up this position for a better one at Leipsic. 
mained three years. Thence she went to Rotterdam, 
where she was a shiping light of the opera for ten years. 
She then quit the operatic stage after fourteen years of 
success, and devoted herself to concert singing and teach- 
ing. She married about this time. 

Her next position was that of first vocal instructress at 
the Vienna Conservatory, which important post she held 
for eight years. As a private teacher she was also in great 
demand. Her private pupils were many of them from high 


aristrocratic circles, for she was on intimate terms with the 
Vienna aristocracy. 
Austria studied with her for three years. 


The Crown Princess Stephanie of 
The Archduke 





Eugen, who is very musical, was one of her staunchest 
admirers. The Countesses Kielmansegg and Hojos-Prin- 
cessstein and many other important personages were 
among her pupils, showing her position in Vienna high life. 

During these years she was repeatedly heard in public 
in all important German and Austrian cities. Three 
years ago she gave a concert in Berlin, and her success 
was so great that Manager Hermann Wolff immediately 
arranged for four more concerts. These were all immense 
successes, She gave still another by invitation of the Ber- 
lin press ; this was a matinée given at the Royal Opera 
House. Her assistants were Sarasate and Bertha Marx. 

As aresult of her great success in the German capital 
she received a call from the Stern Conservatory, which 
she accepted, entering upon her new duties January last. 
Frau Nicklass-Kempner’s method is her own. Her pupils 
learn the true meaning of the word ‘‘ thoroughness.” She 
teaches above all how to sing piano ; how to produce the 
‘* golden piano”’ is one of her strongest points. But she is 
not devoted to any one hobby; she is far too great an artist 
for that. Her technic is superb, her style versatile and 
her conception—especially in singing Lieder—wonde1.ul. 
At the conservatory she has a large class, but she also 
gives many private lessons at her home, Von der Heydt- 
strasse, 4. 

With such resident teachers as Selma Nicklass-Kempner, 
Lilli Lehmann and Professor Hey, Berlin takes a high 
rank as a vocal centre. Americans coming to Europe to 
study singing do not need to go to Paris, where life is far 
more expensive, and where the advantages in the way of 
hearing good music, though great, are by no means equal 


to those Berlin offers. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 








Carl Wittig’s Advice to Voice Hunters. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

INCE the subject of voice culture is under dis 

S cusion in the columns of your valuable paper, I once 
more avail myself of the opportunity, to give some dis- 
interested advice on this point to students and amateurs 
in general; advice that is honest and well meant, and in 
these times of greed for gain is often worth its weight in 
gold to those who really stand in need of it. 
My object is to help clear the voca] atmosphere of that 
dense fog which so long has enshrouded it, and I do not 
care whom it may please or displease, or whose purse may 
be affected thereby ; my object is to work in the interest of 
true art and promote its cause. 

I will proceed at once to the subject. 
I declared that in order to become a great singer, more is 
necessary than simply to possess a good natural voice. I 
repeat this declaration to-day, and will add that the voice 
is not even the most important thing in the matter, since 
the possession of genius is a gift a thousand times more 
rare than the possession of simply a good voice, and no 
singer can become great without possessing both attri- 
butes. 

Now this would seem discouraging to the aspirants of 
vocal fame, but it need not be so. We cannot all become 
great and many of us must be satisfied to fill minor réles in 
this life; and so it is with the vocal student, no matter how 
towering his or her ambition may be. If he is not gifted 
with genius he must be satisfied to cultivate whatever tal- 
ents nature may have bestowed upon him, and this at once 
brings us toa new phase of our subject, viz., the chances 


In my last article 


which a vocal student has to ultimate success. 

Singers may be classified into three divisions, to wit, 
singers who are gifted with genius, singers who possess 
talent up toacertain degree and singers who possess no 
talent at all. Of the first class I spoke in my last article, 
so I will confine my remarks to the other two divisions, and 
I will commence with the last-mentioned class, namely, the 
singer with the phenomenal voice who, however, possesses 
no talent whatever. 

Alas! what shall we sayof him? There is little hope for 
this class of singers, and to the initiated their struggles for 
artistic success are indeed pitiful to behold, for, while 
nature has been lavish to them in one direction, it has been 
parsimonious 1n another, and no teacher, however much he 
may profess it, is able to make up the deficiencies of nature. 
Yes, their spirits are utterly incapable of soaring to the 
sublime heights of an artistic climax, and, like an eagle 
whose wings have been clipped, they flutter forever help- 
lessly upon the ground. Nor are they able to descend to 
any depth of sentiment, for the gamut of human emotion, 
from inspired passion, which sweeps everything before it like 
a whirlwind, down to the greatest depth of sentiment, which 
in its intense grief transfixes the eye to an imploring and 
tearless gaze, remains forever a sealed book to them. 
These form by far the largest class, and, alas! how sad 
that we are compelled to leave them to their fate. We will 
not do so, however, without offering up a prayer that they 
may be spared the doom of falling into the hands of the 
oily charlatan who measures out genius by the yardstick 
and sells it at so much per yard. They are sure of being 
bled to death. 

The other class consists of those singers who, while not 
gifted with absolute genius (that is, dramatic fire, and 





lepth of sentiment to an eminent degree), still possess a 
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musical organization, and are more or less endowed with 
talent. Among these there are some who possess depth of 
sentiment without possessing dramatic fire, while others 
again are gifted with dramatic fire without possessing 
depth of sentiment. Among the less gifted of the Italians 
there is generally a preponderance of dramatic fire over 
depth of sentiment, while among the less gifted of other 
nations there is oftener the reverse. Where the former 
quality exists we hear it often called, in the popular 
phalanx, an energetic voice, and where the latter quality 
exists, we hear it generally alluded to as a sympathetic 
voice. Then again there are those who are gifted with 
both dramatic fire as well as sentiment, but only in a more 
or less shallow degree. All of these can achieve only a 
partial success, for, however much cultivation in art can 
do, no one can rise above himself, and nature fixes a limit, 
beyond which we are unable to pass. Ns! it is only those 
who possess all of these qualifications to a most eminent 
degree who soar heavenward, leaving all the others below. 

How many deluded mortals there are who waste their 
whole precious lives, and squander their often hard earned 
money, in hunting for ‘‘ methods” by which they may be- 
come great singers! In their disappointed search they 
arrive at some of the most wonderful conclusions and make 
some of the most astounding discoveries. Nor are they 
slow to disseminate them, and indeed they are very opin- 
ionated about them. They declare that the Italian method 
is a delusion and a snare, that the French method is bad, 
and that the German method absolutely ruins the voice. 
They would fain learn of some method by which they can 
learn to produce ‘‘ great tones,” as they call them. They 
are entirely oblivious to the fact that ‘‘ great tones” are 
the direct expression of genius. Leave genius out of the 
question and what have we? Shouts and yells, and noth- 
ing more. 

It is these people who leave the way open for the charla- 
tan to get in his fine work, and thus we are confronted with 
any number of vocal methods, each quack having a patent 
method of his own, which he advertises in loud-mouthed 
fashion. And I must say, right here, that even some 
teachers who really possess artistic merit of a high order 
stoop to this ignoble device in order to draw trade, as it is 
termed. Many of these trade under that bugaboo of all 
bugaboos, called the old Italian method. Now, that the 
old Italian masters were men of genius, and that under 
the magnetic influence of their genius the latent talent of 
the pupil was developed, is beyond doubt. But that they 
left an oral method, which since has become, from genera- 
tion to generation, the exclusive property of certain in- 
dividuals, is, to say the least, a species of refined charla- 
tanism which needs to be exposed. Is it any wonder 
then that musicians have often publicly asserted that there 
is more humbug to the square inch in the vocal profession 
than there is in all the other professions combined ? 

The voice, independent of genius, is a mere mechanical 
instrument, and where it exists at all (for it cannot be made 
to order), nature gives it generally perfect, as far as its 
muscle action is concerned, just as it gives the perfect 
muscle action to the hand of the pianist or violinist, sub- 
ject, of course, to development by judicious training and 
practice, and those who have cracked voices with disagree- 
able breaks and nasal twangs in them need not flatter 
themselves that by resorting to anatomical science of the 
throat their voices can be made. 

The instrument maker may indeed tear out his instru- 
ment, rebuild it, and reconstruct it on a different plan, so 
as to change its action and its acoustic properties, but we 
cannot tear out the human body (chest, throat, bones of 
skull, and all) and rebuild it and reconstruct it on a differ- 
ent plan, for on all of these parts the general character- 
istics, the acoustic properties and the action of the voice 
depend. And all of this is said in spite of the well-known 
fact that that man of genius, the celebrated Garcia, resorted 
to anatomical experiments with the laryngoscope, in order 
to get at the nature of the change in the registers of the 
voice. Yet however interesting his discoveries have been 
from a theoretical standpoint, it is no less a well-known 
fact that he brought nothing to light that has been of 
any great value so far as the practical art of singing is con- 
cerned, 

Adelina Patti was a marvelous singer when in her teens 
and probably before she had ever seen a book on the 
physiology of the voice, and this has been the case with 
most other great singers ; and though such celebrities as 
these may furnish no criterion for those of lesser talent it 
is yet an undeniable fact that the study of the anatomy of 
the throat is generally taken up by those possessing little or 
no talent forsinging. It isthese who, after repeated efforts 
and years of hard struggles and finding that they can 
make no progress in the ordinary way, resort to it as a 
last means, and grasp at it like a drowning man would at a 
straw. Quite often these are also too vain and self con- 
ceited to acknowledge defeat, and it sometimes happens 
that they even hate the man who is candid and honest 
enough to tell them right to their faces the plain truth in 
the matter. 

And thus they become the prey of the proverbial fox in 
the fable, which I will repeat here for their especial benefit : 
A fox seeing a crow sitting in a tree with a delicious 
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cheese in its beak, and being anxious to procure so dainty 
a morsel for itself, commenced to flatter it in regard to its 
beautiful voice, until, elated by this flattery, the crow 
treated the fox to a few sample tones of its delicious voice, 
which, of course, caused the cheese to drop to the ground. 
Moral: The fox had the cheese, and the crow had the 
experience, 

Yes, genius ! oh, genius ! what shall we say of you? This 
subtle and incomprehensible something, at once so simple 
and so natural to those who possess it, and forever a veiled 
mystery to those who are without it!. How much this is 
true is best explained from the fact that even such eminent 
men of science as Dr. Merkel have written volumes upon 
volumes on the anatomy of the throat in a vain effort to get 
—at what? At the nature of disease? No, not at all; in 
order to try and accomplish for singers by scientific means 
what it is only possible for inspired genius to accomplish. 
In the olden times people knew little about the anatomy of 
the throat, yet there were as many great singers in those 
days as there are now. And this is by no means urged as 
an excuse for ignorance of anatomical laws ; it is only put 
forward as another proof that science is one thing and art 
is quite another, and that the latter has but little to expect 
from the former. And were it otherwise the musical pro- 
fession would have had to retire from the field long ago 
and leave vocal culture to the medical profession, for 
anatomy of the throat is a life-time study in itself. 

The old masters have been accused that they produced 
a hundred failures to every great success. Well, what of 
it? Were they to blame for the shortcomings of nature? 
And do not the same conditions prevail to-day, in spite of 
our boasted scientific progress? Has the knowledge of 
anatomical science ever put genius, or even a spark of tal- 
ent, intoa pupil? One would think that anatomists certainly 
ought to know that the climax of absurdity has been 
reached when they attempt to explain from a scientific 
standpoint how to produce the emotions of love, disappoint- 
ment, jealousy, despair, hatred, revenge, &c. It is as nat- 
ural for the gifted to express these emotions in their sing- 
ing as it is natural for the new born infant to breathe the 
God given air. And to those who are not thus gifted the 
perusal of ten million volumes on the anatomy of the 
throat would leave them as much in the dark as they were 
before. 

No! thriceno! Anatomists and physiologists are indeed 
trying to accomplish the impossible. It has puzzled the 
scientists and philosophers for ages to explain what is 
‘** life,” and no less will it puzzle them to explain what is 
‘* genius.” Cari Wirtic. 
Philadelphia, June, 1895. 





Frank de Rialp’s School.—Frank Ch. de Rialp, the 
vocal teacher, will open a summer school for singing in 
July, at his country residence, E] Pardo, Sawkill P. O., Pa. 


Dr. Carl Martin.—Dr. Carl Martin, the popular basso, 
has met with great success on his recent concert tour. He 
appeared in Haydn's Creation at Cumberland, Md., Queens, 
L. I., and at the Geneva festival ; in The Messiah at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Ithaca, N. Y., and Jersey City Heights, and 
in Rossini’s Stabat Mater at the Goshen Music Festival. 


Mme. d’Arona’s Plans.—Mme. Florenza d’Arona, her 
daughter and husband, Mr. Carl Le Vinsen, sailed last 
Saturday on the Persia for Hamburg. They will make a 
concert tour through Germany, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Paris and London, returning in October to resume teaching 
in New York. The Danish violinist Yttruss sailed on 
the 6th inst. tocomplete all arrangements, and is trying 
to induce Mme. d’Arona and Carl Le Vinsen to make a four 
years’ tour of the world with him. This, Mme. d’Arona 
says, under existing circumstances would not be feasible, 
but that in a year or so, when she can dispose of her real 
estate and other interests without sacrifice, it is not im- 
probable she will take up her residence abroad perma- 
nently, as she has received propositions worthy of serious 
consideration. In the meantime her services as teacher 
will no doubt, as heretofore, be taxed to the utmost. 


David Bispham. 

HE MUSICAL COURIER takes pleasure in giv- 
ing aconsensus of opinion of Mr. Bispham’s part in 
the performance of Auber’s Fra Diavolo at Covent Garden on 
May 20 ‘ by desire,” which attracted an immense audience 
headed by the Prince of Wales. The general verdict was: 
‘* We haven’t enjoyed ourselves so much for years. The 
comic nobleman, Lord Rocburg, was personated by Mr. 
Bispham in a novel manner; he discarded the customary 
Continental British nobleman in a tweed suit and Dun- 
dreary whiskers, and made himself more distinctly a John 
Bull. Mr. Bispham is such an all-round artist that he has 
never been known to fail; people laughed without cessa- 

tion, and his conception of the character was justified.” 





‘Mr, Bispham scored a great success as Lord Rocbhurg; 


he was quite a feature of the evening. His make-up was 
highly original and he seemed as much at home as he does 











MR. DAVID BISPHAM AS LORD ROCBURG. 


in the most severe music ; he made those wonder at the 
measure of success achieved with the character who were 
not already acquainted with his versatility ; a thoroughly 
amusing assumption, which while it afforded little oppor- 
tunity for the display of his various vocal excellences 
served capitally to exhibit his powers as a comedian; his 
costumes were things of beauty, while his business and by- 
play were both effective and vigorous.” ° 





‘Mr. David Bispham, most versatile of baritones, shed 
quite a new light upon the character of the English lord. 
Eliminating the farcical element altogether, he presented 
a thoroughly artistic and withal diverting study of the 
part, dressing it in top boots, 4 la John Bull of the time of 
1830, when the opera was written, and adding to the local 
color by the very natural proceeding of addressing his per- 
sonal observations to his wife in good round English, while 
to the rest of the dramatis personz his remarks were in 
assumed bad Italian, but little bettered by occasional 


references to a dictionary.” 





“It would be a difficult matter to find anyone better 
qualified to fill the réle.” 
‘‘Mr. Bispham is a sound, conscientious comedian, as 
those who remember him in La Basoche can bear witness, 





and it was like renewing an old friendship to meet him once 


‘ again on a less elevated plane than he has been occupying 


of late.” 








For Government Subsidy. 


HE Metropolitan College of Music gave its 
ninth annual commencement concert last Thursday 
night, June 20, in the hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 
The chair was occupied by Albert Ross Parsons. The fol- 
lowing students received certificates of proficiency : Mattie 
Adams, Elizabeth A. Day, Sunie B. Denham, Caroline 
Kitchell, Mary A. Little, Anna C. Sands, Mabel M, Watson 
and John G.Germond. The successful competitors who 
were selected to take part in the musical program were 
T. E. Perkins, W, Otto Poleman, Miss May Alden, Miss 
Marion Radcliffe, Miss Bessie McKeon, Miss E. Heywood, 
H. P. Noll, Miss Florence Foote, Miss L. B. Snyder, Miss 
Jessie Henson, H. Boker, Emery Brannen, Arnold Mensch, 
Miss Sue L. Wiesner, Miss S. B. Denham and J. Lawrence 
Erb. 

Mr. William A. McQuaid delivered the important address 
of the evening, taking for his subject Music and the State, 
and most rationally contending that Government ought to 
afford the masses the opportunity to gain musical knowl- 
edge by sustaining public institutions where talent might 
receive the proper training. In the course of his speech 
Mr. McQuaid used this language : 

‘Why should not this nation, which is first and foremost 
in the form of its political Constitution, in its commercial 
enterprise, in its physical energy and mental vigor, be first 
and foremost also in the sphere of literature, art and music? 
It may be true that we are passing through what Matthew 
Arnold calls the critical period of our history, a season 
spent in acquiring a knowledge of facts, and experiences 
in garnering materials for a golden age of poets and musi- 
cians. Our national development in music has been re- 
tarded by the Puritanic influence of New England, which 
has stamped its severe impress upon our life and institu- 
tions. The sterling virtues of Puritanic character cannot 
be too highly praised, but there is little about it that appeals 
to music-lovers. The Puritans sealed their ears with eccle- 
siastical wax lest they should be lured to ruin by some 
musical siren.” 

He added that the feeling that every man has an equal 
chance is the safety valve of the republic. If the purse was 
to determine the limits of education, and culture and refine- 
ment are within the grasp of the rich, yet denied to the 
poor, we shall be preparing such a state of things as to ren- 
der a democracy impossible, except after a revolution. 
Universal education was the only escape, a state impelled 
by the law of self preservation. 








William Courtney.—The tenor and teacher William 
Courtney will give vocal instruction after July 1 at St. 
Paul, Minn. He will also give a recital there with the 
assistance of some of his advanced pupils. 

Tom Karl.—Tom Karl is at Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
where he will teach in conjunction with F. E. Bristow dur- 
ing thesummer. Pupils will be accepted from July 1 in all 
the vocal and instrumental branches. Mr. Karl has hada 
busy winter season. teaching and singing in concerts, nota- 
bly at the Bagby musicales at the Waldorf, New York. 
Mr. Karl will return to this city in October to resume teach- 
ing and his concert work. 

Barron Berthald and Autoharps.—Barron Berthald 
has been engaged to sing in New Haven Wednesday, July 
8, during a festival of music that is to be given. He will 
be accompanied by Mr. Melcher, who on this occasion will 
use as the accompanying instrument one of the concert 
autoharps. In relating this bit of news to a representative 
of THE Musica, Courter Mr. William H. Chase, manager 
of the Autoharp Studio, 38 East Nineteenth street, charac- 
terized the information as important for the reason that it 
is one more instance in proof of the assertion that the auto- 
harp will ultimately become an indispensable instrument in 
concert work. 
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Boston, Mass., June 23, 1895. 
| HAVE been in A, 
L'Orgue de Jean Sébastien Bach, and especially by the 
preface of Widor. 

Let me quote from this same preface. The views of 
Widor may provoke discussion. They throw light when 
you also consider the character of the organ at Saint Sul- 
pice on his own compositions for the organ, which area 
stumbling block to many. 


much interested Pirro’s 


* 
* a 


‘‘ The art of organ playing has not changed since the time 
of J. S. Bach; on the other hand, organs have been re- 
markably improved. Listen to those in Saint Sulpice and 
Notre Dame, Paris, and in Saint Ouen, Rouen. 

‘‘In the old instruments, the reeds were scarcely used 
except as basses reinforcing the pedal; or as solo stops, 
like the ‘hautbois’ and ‘cromorne’; our sonorous luxuri- 
ousness of clarions, trumpets and ‘ bombardes’ was then 
utterly unknown. ‘Organo pleno’ did not then mean a 
whole artillery of 4, 8, 16, 32 foot stops, but it was simply a 
direction to use some ‘prestants’ (4 foot) and mixtures 
with an open or stopped diapason. No one suspected the 
possibility of graduating the intensity of one and the same 
ion. * °° 

‘*To-day the general public believes that the organ is 

almost as expressive an instrument as the orchestra. 
I here repeat: expression conveyed 
by means of a modern organ can only be subjective ; it is 
the result of mechanism, it knows not spontaneity. The 
string and wind instruments of the orchestra, the piano, 
human voices, reign only by the impulse of accent, the un- 
expectedness of attack ; the organ, restricted by its original 
majesty, speaks as a philosopher. It is thesole instrument 
that can give forth indefinitely the same volume of tone, 
and thus give birth to the religious idea of infinity. 

* A thoroughly earnest organist will only employ expres- 
sive means architecturally ; that is, by lines and by planes. 
By lines, when he passes slowly from piano to forte by an 
almost imperceptible grade, in constant progression, with- 
out halting or jolting. By planes, whenhe takes advantage 
of arest to close suddenly the box, between a forte and 


‘‘Grave mistake ! 


a piano. 

** To endeavor to reproduce the expressive tones of an E 
string or a human throat is to turn the organ into an ac- 
cordion. 

‘** The chief characteristic of the organ is its grandeur ; 
that is to say, its will, its force. Every unreasonable 
Change in intensity of tone, every nuance that could only 
be represented in drawing by a straight line, is an outrage ; 
it is d crime of high treason against ait. 

‘‘Organists that ‘accordionize,’ arpeggio, bind lamely, 
and are inexact in rhythm should be published as criminals, 
held up to public contempt. 

** There should be the greatest exactness on the organ, as 
in the orchestra; the ensemble of feet and hands is rigor- 
ously necessary, whether you attack or quit the keyboards. 
All tones placed by the composer in the same perpendicular 
should begin and stop at the same time, as obeying a con- 
ductor’s baton. But you find here and there some unfor- 


tunate who keeps his feet on the pedals and forgets that 
they are there, although the composition was over long 
ago. 

‘Such a one was the old viola player at the Opéra, who 
always fell asleep at the beginning of the fourth act and 
was roused by his good-natured companions at the end of 
the performance. It was atradition. One fine day there 
was a change in the management ; the tradition was also 
changed ; it was forbidden to awaken him. They were 
singing The Prophet. Neither the orchestral din, nor the 
overthrow of the palace by shocks of dynamite, nor the 
noise of the players and the audience leaving the hall dis- 
turbed his dream. When he opened his eyes in the black 
darkness he thought that he was in the Shades, as Orpheus, 
and, endeavoring to get out, he ran his lowered head into 
the drums, which burst. The next day they allowed him 
to demand the pension of retirement. 

‘*IT should like to know what a conductor would say if, 
when he had given the final beat of the stick, the third 
trombone continued tranquilly to hold his tone? From 
what savage cave could such a barbarous custom have 
emerged? And yet this fashion was widespread some 
years ago; it was a veritable epidemic. 

‘Guilty indeed are those organists who do not bind to- 
gether rigorously the four voices of polyphony—the tenor 
as the soprano, the alto as the bass. In the gigantic works 
of Bach you will find only two or three passages, two or 
three measures, that outstrip the hand’s ability of exten- 
sion. Now wonder at the art of the fine old fellow. A 
moment before, a moment after, rests are cunningly in- 
troduced, so there is time to push in and then to pull out 
the pedal 16 feet, and you can play with pedals coupled to 
the keyboard the notes impossible to play strictly legato 
with the fingers alone. With these few exceptions, justi- 
fied fully by the walk of the voices, Bach’s works are writ- 
ten admirably, judged from this point of view, as from 
other points of view. 

‘* Here let me digress : let us consider the matter of ar- 
ticulation. 

‘* A piano hammer strikes a string ten times in a second, 
and our ears perceive easily the ten attacks, as the sound 
immediately vanishes. If we wish to hear clearly on the 
organ the repetitions of attack in a lively movement or 
even in a movement of moderate pace, it is necessary to 
leave between each repetition a silence equal to the dura- 
tion of the sound. I formulate this law thus: Every note 
of articulation loses half its value.” 

Here Widor gives musical examples. 

‘‘The rests”—the illustration is the dux of Bach’s G 
major fugue—‘‘ are equal in duration to the sixteenths. 

‘‘ Now, if it is a question of long values in slow move- 
ments, it is clear that the spirit, not the letter, of this law 
should be regarded.” 

Widor takes this example: Adagio, common time; C 
dotted half, C quarter, C half, C half, C whole. 

‘* Here it would be ridiculous to shorten the first C dotted 
half one half.” 

And Widor gives this reading; C half tied to an eighth; 
eighth rest, eighth note; eighth rest—quarter tied to 
eighth ; eighth rest—quarter tied to eighth ; eighth rest; 
whole. . 

‘‘A freely detached note is not allowed by the organ. Such 
a note becames on this instrument a staccato, like that of 
string instruments—z, ¢., a series of equal sounds separated 
from each other by equal rests. Such notes are played with 
fingers as near the keys as possible and with slightly stif- 
fened wrist. 

‘* Two voices that succeed each other on the same tone 
should be bound together, not articulated. 

‘* Just now in my mentioning the outrages on art I in- 
cluded indifference in rhythm. 

‘* What is rhythm? 

‘It is the constant manifestation of the will at the peri- 
odic return of the strong beat. It is only by rhythm that 
one commands attention. Especially on the organ do all 
accents and effects depend on rhythm. Push with all the 


might of your shoulders on the keyboard and you will gain 
nothing thereby. But delay for the tenth of a second the 
attack of achord or prolong the chord almost infinitesimally 
and then judge of the effect produced. On a keyboard 
not inclosed in box, without applying any mechanism, with 
all the stops out, you obtain a crescendo by the simple aug- 
mentation of duration given progressively to chords or de- 
tached figures. To play the ergan is to play with sense of 
chronometric values. 

‘‘Woe to you if your pace is not absolutely regular, if 
your will is not manifested energetically at each respiration 
of the phrase, at each paragraph ; if you allow yourself un- 
consciously to be led into hurrying. 

‘‘Do you wish a lesson in rhythm? Listen to the enor- 
mous locomotives dragging behind them tons of merchan- 
dise ; admire the formidable piston stroke, scanning each 
return of the strong beat, slowly but relentlessly, and you 
think you hear the footsteps of Fate. You shudder. 

‘* To be master of oneself it is necessary to abstain from 
useless motions, shiftings of body. A good organist sits 
upright on his bench, bending a little toward the key- 
boards, never resting his feet on the framework of the 
pedals, but letting his feet just touch the pedals, heels and 
knees each riveted together, so to speak. 

‘“Nature has granted us two very useful compasses ; 
with the two heels pressed together the maximum of space 
between the toes is the fifth; with the two knees, it is the 
octave. 

‘*You will never gain sureness, precision, unless you 
bring this about ; the shinbones as though bound together, 
the two feet incessantly in contact. 

‘The foot should not attack the pedal perpendicularly, 
but from behind and advancing, skating a little, and noise- 
lessly, the toe to one or two centimetres of the black keys. 

‘* Modern organ building has reached such a state of per- 
fection that it is all we can do to avoid being dazzled by 
the brilliant riches at our disposal, and so turned far from 
the right path. Weshould not forget that all music, organ, 
orchestral, choral, rests on the quatuor. This is the true 
foundation of the language. Nowthe quatuor of the organ is 
the noble, clear sonority of the foundation stops of 8 feet. 
The basso continuo of some organists asleep on their pedals 
of 16 feet becomes quickly an intolerable persecution of the 
public. How angry you would be if you were obliged to 
hear the double basses growling away without stopping 
from the first to the last note of the symphony. Plainsong 
itself loses its eloquence, when it is thus interpreted ; and 
yet the apparent monotony of its design, rigidly enclosed 
with the limits of an octave, would appear at first to ac- 
commodate itself better than any form of art toa uniform 
bass. 

‘‘ By no means, however. This apparent monotony ex- 
ists only for those whose eyes do not see, whose ears do 
not hear. 

‘*Plainsong is of a complex order; it is two faced, like 
Janus. (Take, for instance, the most beautiful example of 
plainsong, the marvelous Te Deum. Vocalize it simply, 
sing it without words: accents, beauty, grandeur all dis- 
appear. Translate it, and sing the same music to a French 
or a German text—it is ridiculous. If the Catholic Church 
had not insisted on Latinas the liturgic language, we should 
not have had plainsong.) To understand plainsong you 
must hear at the same time words and music. By such syn- 
thesis in these times do the decadents, poets or musicians, 
strive after rejuvenescence. 

‘The superb tones of the basses when the organ replies 
as a chorus should comment on the text, sustain it in its 
enthusiasm and not cheapen it by continual commonplace 
chattering. 

‘‘ The organ is a wind instrument; it must breathe. As 
has the literary phrase, so the musical phrase has its punc- 
tuation. As an orator changes his intonation, so the organ 
should vary its planes. Is there anything more insupport- 
able than an improvisation, four-voiced, dawdling along 
monochromatically, without purpose, repose, contrast, de 
sign, beginning, middle or end? Maccaroni with cheese! 
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‘*Cornets and mixtures, all the old organ of Bach—these 
are the sonorities appropriate to the plainsong, harmoniz- 
ing in amazing fashion with the polyphony of the masters 
of the sixteenth century. 

‘* Sown almost everywhere, native of Athens, Jerusalem, 
Rome, plainsong was handed down to us by the Middle 
Ages, after it had been cultivated carefully in the sunny 
domain of counterpoint, domain of which Palestrina was 
the last protector. Such was the legacy of the old masters 
to us; such ought we to bequeath to posterity. And as 
they have done for fifty years at the Paris Conservatory, so 
will they always do: annotate the cantus with florid 
counterpoint, either in the soprano or in the bass, or accom- 
pany it in strict counterpoint, note against note, as in 
church. 

‘There are modern French organ builders who are so 
wrong and so prejudiced that they despise the registration 
of former days and do not even consider it. 'Tis a pity. 

‘‘This year (1894) in July, at Notre Dame, where Ca- 
vaillé-Coll had just restored the superbinstrument, we won- 
dered at the varying series of sonority produced by these 
* jeux de mutation,’ a foundation 32 in pedal; a foundation 
16 in the bombarde ; a foundation 8 in great. "Tis impos- 
sible to describe the effect produced by the chorals of 
Sebastian Bach with the crystalline sonorities reverberat- 
ing under the pointed arches. 

‘It is past, that time of cataclysms on the organ, thun- 
der, tremulos, choruses of goats disguised as voix hu- 
maines, and all such nursery playthings. ‘ At the inaugu- 
ration of the organ at X., Mr. Z. made a storm ; he was 
wrong in not announcing it by some flashes of genius.’ 

‘* We owe the great progress made in our generation by 
French art to Cavaillé-Coll and his masterpieces, which 
lend themselves to all manifestations of thought, whether 
of the past or the present.” 


* 
” * 


Such are the the thoughts of Charles Marie Widor pon- 
dering his art. As I said, they explain in large measure 
the peculiar structure of his compositions for the organ, 
which are also influenced by the scheme and the effects of 
the organ at Saint Sulpice. 

Some of the points raised invite commentary. This must 
be reserved, however, for another letter. 

And yet why should there be any discussion of such 
points when, here in Boston at least, the organ is regarded 
by the majority as merely an instrument to accompany 
hymns and anthems? There is little or no interest in the 
organ as a solo instrument. Organists, in the main, are an 
ill used set of men. 

I mean organists that are worthy the name; for there 
are a few men in high places masquerading as organists. 
One is an amateur, without even a true organ touch, well 
to do and independent of the salary needed sorely by men 
skilled in the profession. Such a dabbler in music delights 
in the organ because he can experiment in the making of 
more or less agreeable combinations of stops. 

Others are pianists who in their hearts dislike the organ 
and use it only to swell their income. They play the piano 
on organ keys. They have no pedal technic. They show 
no imagination or sense of color in registration. They 
grind away as does any Italian with his barrel organ. 

And how many congregations know whether the man on 
the bench is a master or an impostor? How many church 
committees when there is a vacancy choose an organist by 
fair and open trial? There are social reasons ; there is pull- 
ing of venerable and ignorant legs, there is attention paid 
to the sleekness and the pleasingly combed hair of the ap- 
plicant. Let him play Braga’s serenade with considerable 
emotion and receive a kind word of indorsement from the 
soprano, his calling and election are reasonably sure. 

Pure HALE. 


— . 


Boston Music Notes. 


Several of the Boston teachers who have summer 
residences in the suburbs willr receive pupils during 
the months of July and August. This gives students 
from the West a chance to continue their studies. Among 
those teachers who will arrange for a summer course of 
lessons is Mr. Sumner Coolidge. His home is within easy 


access of the city, and he will take a few pupils who show 
promise. His special work is voice culture and he has had 
acknowledged success as a teacher. Naturally he prefers 
pupils who are studying with a view to making music their 
profession, for usually they are the most serious students, 
and he lays great stress upon thoroughness in elementary 
work. Mr. Coolidge is the chorus conductor at the Dudley 
Street Baptist Church, where he is responsible for all the 
music. Besides a chorus of forty-five voices, there is a 
male quartet in which Mr. Coolidge sings second bass. 

A song recital was given in Elocution Hall, at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Tuesday evening, by Miss 
Maud S. Reese, a pupil of Signor Augusto Rotoli. Her 
rendering of three of Signor Rotoli’s songs, especially Too 
Young for Love and The Dying Flower, showed consider- 
able feeling and excellent method. The program con- 
cluded with a selection from the garden scene in Faust, 
which gave the singer an opportunity to appear in costume. 
Her spirited singing of the King of Thule and the Jewel 
Song was heartily and deservedly applauded. Miss 
Reese was ably assisted by Miss Rose A. Garrity, violinist, 
who played Raff’s Cavatina and Sarasate’s Spanish Dance, 
op. 23. 

Miss Jennie M. Crocker, the soprano of Trinity Church, 
was married at noon Tuesday, in Trinity, to Mr. Herbert 
Y. Follett, of Cambridge. 

The annual closing exercises of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, Herman P. Chelius director, occurred last even- 
ing at the conservatory music rooms, before a large gath- 
ering of students and their friends. The musical program 
began with Schuman’s A minor concerto played by Miss 
Lillian Dally, of Baltimore, one of the graduates. 

She showed excellent technic, musical sentiment and 
fine phrasing. The accompaniment was given on the Liszt 
organ, which blended with the beautiful tones of a Mason 
& Hamlin grand like an orchestra. Mr. Chelius presided 
at the organ. 

At the close of the musical seleetions the diplomas and 
certificates were announced. They were awarded to the 
following : 

Miss Elenor Holbrook, Miss Lillian Dally, Miss Jennie 
Lindh, Mr. Clifford Sprunt, Mr. Barttelle Briggs, Miss 
Florence Blanchard, Miss Elenor Young, Miss Mae Tarbox, 
Miss Camille Brown and Miss Annie Tschander. 

The Honolulucorrespondent of Tue Musica Courier is 
at present in San Francisco where he is spending his 
vacation. 

A Soulless Singer, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
is the story of a professional singer whose mechanical 
power was marvelous, but whose execution lacked soul. 
When she had learned to love and to suffer she found the 
secret of her art. The artist’s life in the country is a sim- 
ple pastoral, full of charm, although there is much of sad- 
ness. 

The rehearsals of Kismet, or the Two Tangled Turks, 
began on Thursday morning at the Tremont Theatre. 

Miss Helen Ormsbee, a pupil of Mr. Lyman Wheeler, has 
been engaged by the Reeves Opera Company for the part 
of Josephine in the Pinafore season at Crescent Beach, 
which begins June 29 and closes September 1. 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has just issued a hymn 
with words by Lorin Ludlow and music by H. Edwin War- 
ren, entitled ‘* Faith, Work, Hope and Crown of Christian 
Endeavor.” 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn is at present in Berlin, and is thor- 
oughly enjoying his European visit. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Zerrahn had a personal interview with Bismarck at his 
home. He has attended a number of oratorio perform- 
ances and operas in different cities and is very enthusiastic 
over them. Mr. Zerrahn will return on the steamship 
Fiirst Bismarck, sailing early in August, and will at once 
resume his professional duties, which begin with the mu- 
sical festival at Newport, N. H., to be followed by the an- 
nual festivals at Worcester and other New England cities. 

The Worcester Daz/y Spy of Thursday, referring to the 
musicale given by Mrs. Carrie King Hunt, says: 

‘* Wednesday evening the pretty studio of Mrs. Carrie 
King Hunt was the scene of one of the most delightful en- 
tertainments that has been heard in Worcester for very 


many days, when Mr. Townsend, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Hunt gave a recital of vocal and instrumental music. 

“The program was as unique as delightful. First, Mr. 
Townsend sang Eliland, a sequence of ten songs by Alex- 
ander von Fielitz, never before given in Worcester. It tells 
the story of an unhappy attachment. He becomes a monk, 
she takes the veil, yet he continues to write and sing his 
love for her until the abbot forbids. Then he locks his 
verses up in an iron casket and buries them beneath an old 
tree. Each song expresses some incident or emotion in 
this chain of events. 

‘‘Then Mrs. Hunt played the Petit Roman, by Margaret 
Ruthven Lang, the daughter of B. J. Lang, of Boston. 

‘‘ This was played in Boston last winter, but has never be- 
fore been heard in Worcester. Mrs. Hunt played it witha 
delicacy, a warmth and sympathetic feeling for its strong 
emotional and romantic coloring that made it a delight to 
listen to. Mrs. Hunt should give her friends the privilege 
of hearing it again. 

‘ The recital closed with a group of songs by Mr. Town- 
send. Mr. Townsend is, we believe, a pupil of Mr. Max 
Heinrich’s, but whosoever pupil he may be, he is one that 
a teacher might well feel proud of. He has a superb bari- 
tone, which he uses with a mastery, a perfection of con- 
trol that is rare indeed, and last night he sang with a dash, 
a verve, a consummate style that fairly captivated his 
auditors. 

‘*The musicale was given at the requestof Mr. B. J. 
Lang, with whom Mrs. Hunt has been studying all winter.” 

Mr. John W. McCoy is much pleased with his new loca- 
tion on Tremont street. He has just added the Novello, 
Ewer & Co.'s publications to his list. 

It is said that the estate of the late Martin Roeder 
amounts to about $6,000, which is left to his three sisters 
in Germany. 

A recital by members of the graduating class of the New 
England Conservatory of Music will be given in Sleeper 
Hall next Monday evening. The program will include 
compositions of Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Handel, Raff, Wagner 
and Godard. 

The Theodore Thomas cottage, at Fairhaven, Mass., 
has been opened, contrary to expectation. The famous 
orchestral director is in Europe, but his daughter, Miss 
Marion Thomas, accompanied by Miss Page, of Chicago, 
has arrived at the cottage for the summer. 

Mr. Joseph Toppan, the well-known organist and for a 
series of years an employé of the Newburyport post office, 
died suddenly Friday, aged sixty-eight years. 

Mr. Johannes Abloescher, zither virtuoso and trombone 
player in the Symphony Orchestra, will leave Boston next 
week for a stay of two months at his summer home in Yar- 
mouth, N. S. 

Miss Lucille Hill, who has been in Boston since April, 
left last Thursday for New York, and after staying a day at 
the Marlboro Hotel went aboard the French steamer Fri- 
day night, and early Saturday morning was off for France 
again. She was accompanied by a cousin, who will act as 
companion and chaperon for her while she is again prepar- 
ing foradébut. Miss Hill is to rest a short time at some 
resort and then return to Paris, where a famous surgeon 
and specialist is to treat her throat. She expects to be able 
to reappear in October, and hopes for an engagement at 
the Opéra Comique. 

Julian Edwards will take his place in the director’s chair 
at the Tremont Theatre a week from to-morrow, and con- 
tinue as leader for The Sphinx. 








Mrs. Vanderveer Green Sings Before Roy- 
alty.—At the grand musical soirée held in Eaton square 
at the house of the Duke of Cambridge recently Mrs. 
Vanderveer Green sang several songs, among them one by 
Tosti, accompanied by the composer. At the close she 
received hearty congratulations from many of the dis- 
tinguished guests, among them H. R. H. the Grand 
Duchess of Mechlenberg-Strelitz and the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck. 

D. Ffrangcon-Davies. — This eminent English 
baritone has made arrangements through Mr. Henry Wolf- 
sohn to visit America for a series of concerts in the spring 
of 1896. 
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An Examination at Vassar. 

HE largest and perhaps the most brilliant class 
Vassar College has had in the course on History of 
Dramatic Music—a course instituted four years ago by 
Professor Bowman, who has recently resigned the chair of 
music in that institution—has just passed its examination 
with so much satisfaction to its instructor that THe Musica. 
Courtgx presents one of the papers—one that was selected 

as representing the average excellence of all. 

In this course Professor Bowman has given about thirty- 
five lectures, illustrated at the piano; the students have 
taken notes, returned them to the instructor for correction, 
and have based their examination on these revised ab- 
stracts. The final examination was in writing and con- 
ducted with all the impartiality that characterizes the tests 
applied by the American College of Musicians. Eighty 
minutes was allowed for the work. Questions, which some- 
times serve as prompters to the memory, were entirely 
omitted, and Professor Bowman's secretary was instructed 
to place before the class the sole direction : ‘‘ Write of the 
rise and development of dramatic music.” 

Considering the largeness of the subject, the time allowed, 
the accuracy of the information given and the systematic 
plan by which it is presented, it is simple justice to say that 
the paper which follows is a remarkable epitome of oper- 
atic history. No greater compliment could be paid to a 
teacher than to have a class so brilliantly give back to him 
the evidences that it has thoroughly grasped and assimi- 
lated the subject under consideration. It is not surprising 
that Professor Bowman's resignation is so generally re- 
gretted by the students and faculty of Vassar. 

If it were not that his resignation was tendered only to 
make it possible for him hereafter to do more work in New 
York, which, after all, is the centre of wid*st influence in 
America and perhaps in the world, it would be a matter of 
regret not only among those immediately connected with 
the college, but wherever the influences of Vassar are felt. 


Examination in the History of Dramatic Music. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, June, 1895. 
I.—GREEK MUSIC. 

1. By music the Greeks meant more than modern tonalart. They 
included all of a liberal education under that term—grammar, 
history, rhetoric, &c 

2. Era extends approximately from B. C. 1000 to third century, A. D. 
It is divided into four periods: a, rhapsodists; 5, choral songs ; 
c, Attic period ; @, period of philosophizing, theorizing, &c. 


3. Choral songs became very popular, and here we have the germ of 


the opera, for they had singing and dancing combined. Not like 
our modern choruses ; simply chanting to cithara. 
In the fifth century, B. C., aroom was rented at public expense on the 


market place, and there we had the beginning of subsidized opera. 
The singing for prizes came into vogue, and the art of the poet 
was taxed to its utmost. On such occasions the leaders impro- 
vized rhapsodies, and the interest in these rhapsodies opened 
toward a lyric drama. 

1. Decadence.—Attic drama reached its height under A®schylus 
Sophocles and Euripides. After Euripides, Aristophanes ap- 
peared (420 B. C.) and ridiculed mystic drama. Socrates and 
Plato also instituted an era of purely intellectual development, 
into which music in its then crude tonal scope could not enter. 

5. Instruments.—Lyre and cithara. Notation consisted of the letters 
of the alphabet in various forms placed over the tones to be 
played or sung. , 


II.—BEGINNING OF OPERA, 1600 A. D. 

Heretofore music had been a product for the intel'ect rather than of 
the emotions. In the Netherlandic school, which was founded by 
Dufay eariy in the fifteenth century, De Pres was the first to 
write from an emotional standpoint. Then the musicians sought 
to find for every thought its suitable musical expression. Opera 
was invented or rediscovered in an effort to recreate the music 
of the old Greek drama, 

Camerati, 1590 to 1600.—A band of litteratiin Florence who sought to 
find out the music which had accompanied the Greek drama; had 
only the computations of some Greeks to guide them, so they were 
practically unsuccessful, Vincenzo Galilei, one of the Camerati, 
wrote some music to a part of Dante’s Purgatorio. The Camerati 
thought that in this they had found the old Greek music. The 


production was something between an aria and recitative. It 
had rhythm, yet freedom of a chant. 

First Opera Composers.—Rinuccini, libretto; Peri and Caccini, mu- 
sic. They wrote Daphne (1597). It served asa beginning of Ger- 
man opera. Music lost. Eurydice (1600). Written to celebrate 
marriage of Henry IV. and Marie de Medici. Cavaliere, claimed 
to be inventor of the new style, Il stilo rappresentivo; wrote 
Soul and Body. Monteverde in 1607 wrote music to Arianna of 
Rinuccini. Very successful, so he wrote Orfeo, Ii Combattimento 
di Tancredie Clorinda (intermezzo). Innovations: dramatic duet, 
some orchestral coloring, pizzicato and tremolo, violin in or- 
chestra. Pupils or followers: Legrenzi, Cesti, Cavallo. These 
plays were given in houses of the nobility, for the first opera 
house was not built in Venice until 1637. 

The Neapolitan School.—Scarlatti, 1659 to 1724, principal of the Naples 
Conservatory and founder of the Neapotitan .chool. Wrote 109 
operas, innovations, da capo, aria, recitativo stromentato, or- 
chestral ritornelle. Founded Italian school of singing on the 
basis-of some sonatas of Corelli, a violinist. ~ 

Porpora.—Pupil of Scarlatti and responsible for embellishments of the 
Italian school. 

Handel, 1685 to 1759. 

French School, 1645.—Cardinal Maz irin invited some Italian singers 
to Paris. They were criticised according to standards of Corneille 
and Moliére and found wanting. Their failure stimulated native 
talent, and Perrin and Cambert began to write comic opera. 
Finally, in 1669, they gained the right to produce their plays 
in Paris and France. This is the beginning of the French 
Academy. 

Lulli, 1665 to 1701.—Ambitious and pushed himself forward. Fulfilled 
the French ideas. Dramatically superior, but musically inferior 
to predecessors. 

Condition at the end of the seventeenth century—Two styles : 

a. Italian; popular in England, Germany and Italy. 

Dramatic truth subordinated to melodic expression. 

6. French style : Dramatic truth primary, melody secondary. 

Opera in the eighteenth century—Italian opera; Gluck, 1714 to 1785, 
First work was Artaxerxesin Milan. Then went to London, where 
he failed in writing a Pasticcio. Adversely criticised by Handel. 
Then went to Vienna, 1750 to 1760. His work shows advance, but 
not full perfection. His opera principles: To make the music 
support the text, and to get rid ot all those flourishes like the 
cadenza, &c. 

1762, birth of music drama—Gluck wrote Orpheus and Eurydice. 
There are some concessions to popular taste, but many innova- 
tions. 

a. Instead of the overloaded aria he used simple, dignified music. 

4. Powerful instrumentation. 

c. Great dramatic effect when Orpheus goes to Hades. 

d@. Chorus with an integral part in the action. Next work, Alceste. 
Incensed by criticism he went to Paris and wrote (1774) Iphigenia 
en Aulide. Very successful. Classically severe. Armide: This 
gave rise to controversy with Piccini, which ended with Gluck’s 
production of (1779) Iphigenia en Tauride. Successful portrayal 
of two opposing peoples (Scythiams and barbarians). 

Mozart 1756 to 1791.—Invented conversational opera, Marriage of Fi- 
garo ; romantic opera, Don Giovanni ; fairy opera, Magic Flute ; 
comedy opera, Cosi feen Tutti. Ensemble to express conflicting 
emotions (Zaide.) Style: midway between Gluck and the Neo- 
politans. 

Graun.—Neopolitan writer and wrote operas for the singer, for the 
composer and for the poet. 

French opera in eighteenth century.—Rameau, versatile genius. Ad- 
vocated equal temperament and simplified harmony. Rousseau, 
made scheme of notation similar to tonic-sol-fa system. Gossec, 
improved instrumentation most of any eighteenth century writer; 
1795 founded school of singing out of which came the Paris Con- 
servatory. [School founded in 1784. Conservatoire founded in 
1795.—Ep.] Boieldieu, greatest master light opera: Caliph of 
Bagdad, La Dame Blanche, Jean de Paris. Other names: Méhul, 
Gretry. Century one of preparation in France 

Italian opera in eighteenth century—Paisiello, Piccini, Zingarelle, 
Pergolesi, 1710 to 1737. Works: Stabat Mater, La Serva Padrona. 

Opera in England in eighteenth century.—Handel dwarfed all talent 
after Purcell, so there was but little activity. Purcell wrote 
grand opera—Dido and Aineas, 

Opera in nineteenth century.—Italian opera, Spontini, founder of 
grand opera in Paris. Works: La Vestale, Ferdinand Cortez ; 
Donizetti, Lucia de Lammermoor, Linda di Chamounix, I] Beli- 
sario, La Favorita. Style: agreeable melody, effective concerted 
pieces, constructive ability. 

Rossini, 1796 to 1868.—Clumination of the florid, conventional Italian 
style. Works: Semiramide, Otello, Tancredi, Barber of Seville, 
William Tell. Style: florid and aimed to exploit all the sing- 
er’s art. Raised melody to foremost place again. 

Verdi, 1813.—Greatest master of Italian opera Works: Falstaff, 
Ernani, Otello, Il Trovatore, &c. Style: powerful instrumenta- 
tion, fine orchestrations, fine dramatic instinct, good concerted 
effects. Student but not imitator of Wagner. Free from most 


Neapolitan traits. Younger men: Ponchielli, the greatest after 
Verdi. 

Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana; Leoncavallo: Pagliacci. These 
last two presage a remarkable career, and may have permanent 
influence on music. 

French Opera.—Characteristics: Sprightly rhythm, clearness in 
melody forms, variety of tone color. 

Auber.—Works: Masaniello, The Crown Diamonds, Fra Diavolo, 
The Black Domino, &c. 

Gounod, 1818 to ’93.—Style: Lyric inventiveness, finely blended orches- 
tral effects. Works: Faust (here we have beginning and end 
of his genius), Tribute of Zamora, Romeo and Juliet. Culmina- 
tion of French art and style. 

Other composers—Camille Saint-Saéns: Henry VIIL, Ascanio. 
Herold: Zampa 
Massenet: Werther. 

Opera in Germany.—Characteristics: Full and dramatically con- 
ceived treatment of orchestra; melody and recitation equally 
carry the text. Aim of German opera is to bring text and music 
into harmony, and to develop music trom dramatic standpoint. 

Weber, 1786 to 1826, founder of modern German opera—Works: Eury- 
anthe «(medieval chivalry), Oberon (fairy elfs and elements), Der 
Freischiitz (German forester and spectral world), Preciosa (music 
of gypsies). Here we have the four fields of his romantic treat- 
ment. 

Liszt.—“* Romantic composer,” and first to use *‘ leit mutive.” 

Meyerbeer.— Works: Robert the Devil, Dinorah, L’Africaine, The 
Prophet, The Huguenots. Style: Italian grace of melody ; 
German richness of harmony; French refinements of rhythm. 
Brilliant composer, but unwholesome influence. 

Wagner, 1813 to 1883.—Last and greatest master in operatic history. 
1839, Rienzi; 1843, The Flying Dutchman; 1845, Tannhduser ; 
1850, Lohengrin, Nibelungen: 1. Das Rheingold; 2 Die Walkiire; 
3. Siegfried ; 4. Die GStterddmmerung. Closely allied to Greeks, 
for he was both composer and poet. He thought the drama the 
highest form of art and strove for a national drama. He used 
mythological subjects. He first developed “leit motive.’’ Char- 
acteristics : Music and text fit; veinof magic; reformer, not only 
of opera, but of music; full and sonorous instrumentation. His 
theories as librettist: 1. Avoided rhythm. 2. Employed allitera- 
tion. 3. Subjected composer to librettist. Will have extended, 
elevating and lasting influence on the drama. 








Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. 

T is now definitely arranged that Mr. and Mrs. 
I Georg Henschel will visit Americain the spring of 1896. 
While the artists will on several occasions be heard in song 
recitals, the principal object of Mr. Henschel’s visit will 
be the production of his latest choral work, his Stabat 
Mater. 

When produced in London this spring it achieved a phe- 
nomenal success, and most of the English choral societies 
made arrangements for its production. Already a number 
of leading societies have it on their programs for the com- 
ing season. It will be given under the personal direction 
of the composer himself. Mrs. Henschel will sing the so- 
prano part. Also in several musical festivals it will be one 
of the leading attractions. The Henschels will be un- 
der the sole management of Henry Wolfsohn's Musical 
Bureau. 








A New Irish Opera.—W. A. Brady announces that he 
will invade the comic operatic field next season with a new 
work entitled The Maid of Erin, the book by Stanislaus 
Stange, music by Julian Edwards. The scenes are laid in 
Ireland; in the time of Brian-Boru. A large number of 
people will be engaged in the production, the place of 
which will be the Academy of Music, probably late next 
season. The affair will rather partake of spectacular 
dimensions. 

A Correction.—Mr. Morris Reno has called attention to 
the article published in Tue Musicat Courter of May 29 
under the head, The Fight Begins—Abbey & Grau versus 
Damrosch. He wishes to correct the statement there made 
relative to Mme. Brema, that she sang for the sum of $150 
aweek. Without stating what she did receive, it is only 
justice to this successful artist to say that it was many 
times that amount, and also that she was not paid by the 
week, but by the performance. Her success attracted the 
attention of Messrs. Abbey & Grau, who approached Mr. 
Reno with regard to her long before Damrosch decided to 
give a second season of opera. 
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New Sonata by Harris.—A new sonata for piano and 
violoncello, by Hubbard W. Harris, was played recently at 
one of the recitals of the American Conservatory, Chicago. 
It is a meritorious composition, and was well received. 

By Her Understudy.—Frl. Carla Englaender having 
fallen ill of a throat malady last Wednesday night, her 
understudy, Frl. Marie Detna, sang her réle in Lachende 
Erben at Terrace Garden. 

Orton Bradley Sailed.—Orton Bradley sailed last week 
for England. He will return to New York on September 15. 

A Nashville Concert,—A fashionable audience attended 
a pupils’ concert given by Miss Catlett, of Nashville, re- 
cently. The pupils all showed proficiency and good train- 
ing. The program was composed entirely of piano and 
violin compositions for solo, duet and quartet. 

Felix Heink.—Felix Heink, the pianist, vocalist, con- 
ductor and composer, gave a recital in Association Hall at 
Utica on June 7. The following program proves his versa- 
tility : 

Sonata in D major, Haydn; Romance in F sharp major, Schumann ; 
Menuet in A major, op. 11, Heink ; Songs, Night in Spring, Still wie 
die Nacht, Bohm ; Cachoucha Caprice, op. 79, Raff; Allegro and An- 
dante from Sonata, op. 14, No. 2, Beethoven; Etude, op. 25, No. 7, 
Valse, op. 70, No. 1, Chopin ; Songs, The Tear, Heink ; Cavatina from 
Faust, Gounod ; Isolee Reverie, op. 9 (left hand only), Ravina; Cam- 
panella, Paganani-Liszt. 

High Up in the World.— Miss Maud Powell, the violin- 
ist, has gone to the mountains for the summer, and will 
get a thorough outing before she begins her autumn tour. 
This will open in October in the West and continue twelve 
weeks, 

Miss Newcombe’s Recital, Worcester.—A concert was 
given last Friday at Worcester by the pupilsof Miss Jennie 
S. Newcombe. They were all equal to the occasion. Miss 
Newcombe has evidently trained her pupils with great 
care. 

Discord Among Pittsburg Musicians.—Music on the 
instalment plan has been the means of dragging the trus- 
tees of St. John the Baptist Church into a charge of 
larceny, and it is probable that the matter will have to be 
settled in court. 

For a year past an amateur band, coniposed of ten of the 
members of St. John the Baptist Church, on Carson street, 
had been occupying the building. ‘The church furnished 
the instruments, and the members paid $1 a month toward 
purchasing them. Discords were so frequent in the band 
that the trustees were forced to ask the band to secure 
other quarters. These were secured, but the trustees en- 
tered suit before Alderman Edgar for the possession of the 
instruments. ‘The alderman’s decision was favorable, and 
the instruments were handed over to the trustees. 

Last Friday each of the ten members of the band ap- 
peared before Alderman McGarey and entered suit against 
the trustees for retaining the money. A hearing in the 
case was held last night, and the alderman’s office was 
filled with the members of the church. On account of the 
immense amount of testimony the alderman continued the 
case until next Friday evening. Unless the charges are 
withdrawn the alderman will be forced to carry the case to 
court, as he is unable to render a decvision.—/P7t/shurg 
Press. 

Receiving Its Friends. — The Orpheus Orchestra, a 
society organization consisting of fifty-eight young men, 
received 100 friends and royally entertained them at Ter- 
race Garden Saturday night. The presiding officer was 
George M. Heumann. The Orpheus Orchestra has for its 
conductor Emil Schoen, and it has been in evidence at a 
number of social functions during the past season. Ar- 
rangements have been set on foot by which the Orpheus 
will give eight concerts for charity the ensuing year, 
beginning in the autumn. 

Baldwin.—Adele Laeis Baldwin, who sang the part of 
Martha in Dr. Mason's new opera in Wilkesbarre, Pa., was 
very highly complimented for her artistic work. The 
Record of June 14, in its report of the opera, says: 
‘There followed a ballad of exquisite beauty and power, 
and tinged with quiet humor—that of J/artha’s comments 
on the folly of lovers. This was sung with telling effect by 
Miss Baldwin, whose wonderful tones reverberated through 
the immense hall.” 

Auburn Music.—On Friday, June 14, the Auburn Sym- 
phony Orchestra held its first concert, under the direction 
of Edwin H. Pierce, assisted by Mr. Emil K. Winkler, the 
well-known vioioncellist, Mrs. Winkler, soprano, and others. 
The program included Haydn's Military Symphony, Lort- 





zing’s Undine overture, and Strauss’ Artists’ Life waltzes 
among the orchestral numbers. Mr. Thos. M. Osborn, ip 
company with the composer, played a new piano and sonata 
by Mr. Pierce, which was enthusiastically received, the last 
movement being encored. Mr. Winkler’s fine tone was 
much admired in his playing of a number by Saint-Saéns. 
It is now hoped that a series of four symphony concerts 
will be given next season on the subscription plan. The 
orchestra will be considerably augmented, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch Symphony will probably be the next piéce de 
résistance. 

Karl Schneider. — Karl Schneider has accepted the 
charge of the vocal department of the Indianapolis College 
of Music. He will also teach harmony. 

Stankowitch at Star Lake.—Anthony Stankowitch, the 
pianist, is spending a few weeks at Star Lake, N. Y. 

A Baton for Schoenfeld.—Henry Schoenfeld, of Chicago, 
was recently presented with a baton of ivory and ebony 
mounted in silver, as a mark of appreciation for his services 
in the Germania Maennerchor. 

Seidl Society Concerts.—On Saturday, June 29, the 
Seidl Society concerts at Brighton Beach begin their 
eighth season. The best works of the best composers are 
to be performed, and every music lover—amateur or pro- 
fessional—should avail himself of this golden opportunity 
of hearing the most beautiful music imaginable under 
the most delightful auspices, 

Notice.—During Mme. Florenza d’Arona and Prof, Carl 
Le Vinsen’s absence in Europe this summer applications for 
vocal instruction, days, hours and dates of commencement 
with all further inquiries will please be addressed to Miss 
Harriet Victorine Wetmore, 256 West Seventy-first street, 
New York city. 

Perry Averill’s Vacation.—Perry Averill will spend the 
month of July at Cape May. 

Music for Charity.—A concert was given Thursday 
afternoon, June 20, in the galleries of the American Art 
Association, 6 East Twenty-third street, in connection with 
the exhibition of paintings and art, for the 7r7bune Fresh 
Air Fund and the //era/d Ice Fund. An interesting pro- 
gram was arranged and several well-known artists sang 
and played. 

Bent on Glory.—Mr. J. H. Alpuente, who took his de- 
parture for London, May 29, on the Paris, in the interest of 
the Cornell College Mandolin, Banjo and Glee Clubs, has 
succeeded most admirably in filling time on the other side, 
and the clubs set sail last Wednesday, June 19, on the 
Paris. The members of the clubs are: Mandolin and 
Banjo Club—S. D. Andrews, J. A. Bailey, Walter Balke, 
C. Clark, N. Cushing, S. H. Dunlop, G. Downing, F. Gan- 
nett, H. Hazzard, H. Henderson, W. Lines, Crosby Leon- 
ard, Clifford Marsh, J. R. Sanderson, G. C. Bronson. 
Glee Club—First tenors, John B. Howe, W. A. Fiker, 
Charles D. Clinton, C. D. Steffen and W. Stothoff ; second 
tenors, I. Platt, H. E. Dunn, W. K. Eastman, L. H. 
Hayes ; first bass, R. P. Tobin, G. F. Bailey, L. A. Fuer- 
tes, R. H. Williams ; second bass, C. B. Mason, E. U. 
Henry, M. B. Thurber, W. A. Baldwin and W. P. Chapman. 

Mr. Alpuente has booked-the clubs for twenty-one con- 
certs in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. ‘The 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, will entertain the Cornell students at his residence, 
July 4. 

Gone to Join the Hosts.—Eugene Ysaye and Xaver 
Scharwenka were among the persons who took passage for 
Southampton by the steamer Normannia Thursday, June 
26. 

Recovering.— Willard Spencer, the composer of the Lit- 
tle Tycoon and Princess Bonnie, is getting better. He had 
a hard siege of it at Swift Water, Pa., where he has a cot- 
tage. Nervous prostration was the difficulty. Mr. Spencer 
has made an arrangement with T. M. Harms and D. W. 
Truss to manage Princess Bonnie during the ensuing 
season. 

To Go to Georgia.—Victor Herbert, on the completion 
of his engagement with Nate Salsbury’s Black America at 
Ambrose Park, will take Gilmore’s Band to Atlanta, Ga., 
to play during the Autumn Exposition. He will remain 
there, with the exception of the few days that he will take 
off to see about the production of his opera, The Wizard of 
the Nile, in Pittsburg, the last week in September. Mr. 
Herbert will be in attendance upon rehearsals of the opera, 
of which Harry B. Smith has written the book. 


A Possible Russell Recruit.—Edwin Hoff, who was 
formerly the tenor of the Bostonians, has recovered from 
his throat difficulty, and it is said that he may accept a posi- 
tion next season with the Lillian Russell Opera Company. 


To Revive a Favorite.—Ed. E. Rice has put Evange- 
line into rehearsal at Manhattan Beach, possibly with a 
view to making it succeed 1492. 


Victor Baier Sails.—Victor Baier, director of the 
musical department of Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, 
N. J., sailed for Europe last Saturday. He intends to 
remain abroad until the end of September, his main object 
being to fully regain his former strength and vigor, which 
he lost through a severe attack of typhoid fever last spring. 





Incidentally Mr. Baier will make a search for valuable 
musical manuscripts, having been recently elected on the 
manuscript committee of the Manuscript Society. During 
the long time of Mr. Baier’s illness and. convalescence he 
was ably represented in his work at the school by G. L. 
Becker, of this city, who has for th last four seasons been 
a successful instructor there. 


The Hasbrouck School of Music.—The final musicale 
of the Hasbrouck School of Music in Jersey City, N. J., 
occurred last week. John Lange, a pupil, distinguished 
himself on the ’cello; Margaret Ege played a spirited 
gavot by Dupont, and Pierette, by Chaminade. Nellie Hol- 
brook, Belle Newkirk and others proved very creditable 
performers on the piano, and the vocal soli of Grace 
Winans, soprano, and Lillian M. Morse, mezzo soprano, 
were features of the evening. The latter among other 
numbers sang At the Cradle, by Gustav L. Becker, 
whose pupil she is. Misses Prior and Taylor and Messrs. 
Harrison and Koonz sang Abt’s Serenade. The entertain- 
ment was under the direction of Professor Baier. 


Max Treumann.—Max Treumann, the baritone and 
teacher, has left for the mountains to enjoy rest after a 
successful season. His pupils look for his return to New 
York about September 15. 








American Conservatory Commence- 


ment Concert. 
HE annual commencement concert of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, Chicago, took place Tuesday even- 
ing, June 18,in Central Music Hall, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The program follows: 

Marche Heroique (two pianos and orchestra), Saint-Saéns, Misses 
Fannie Collins, Jennie Gubbins, Mollie Read, Esther Doran and or- 
chestra; Concerto for piano, in C minor, Beethoven (first movement 
with Reinecke Cadenza), Miss Julia Caldwell and orchestra; aria, Oh 
Don fatale (Don Carlos), Verdi, Miss Rosa Cohen; Fantasie Caprice, 
Vieuxtemps, Miss Ethel Gamble and orchestra; Concerto for piano,, 
op. 15, MacDowell, Miss Jessie Hoagland and orchestra ; Duo, Vorrei 
chi il tuo pensiero (Otello), Rossini, Misses Sibyl Sammis and Elaine 
de Sellem ; Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22, Chopin, Mr. Henry 
Garrott and orchestra; address, by Rev. Kittredge Wheeler; award- 
ing of diplomas, certificates, gold and silver medals by the director, 
Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt. 

It would be useless to mention any particular names for 
distinction, as every number showed conclusively the ar- 
tistic methods and high degree of scholarship maintained 
at this popular institution. The graduating class numbered 
seventeen, twenty-one received certificates for passing the 
academic department and twenty-eight received teachers’ 
certificates. They represented almost every Western State. 
The following were awarded prizes: 

Collegiate Department: Piano— First prize, E. S Dreyer Gold 
Medal, Miss Meda Zarbell, Chicago, Ill.; second prize, Weber Gold 
Medal, Miss Fannie Collins, Decatur, Mich. Singing—First prize, 
Noyes B. Miner Gold Medal, Miss Elaine De Sellem, Chicago, IIL; 
second prize, gold medal, Miss Rosa Cohen, Chicago, Ill; gold 
medal, Miss Elise Fabian, St. Louis,Mo. Violin—First prize, “ Paga- 
nini’’ Gold Medal, Mr. M. Herwegh von Ende, Ravenswood, Il. 

Academic Department: Piano—First prize, Arthur Dixon Gold 
Medal, Miss Katherine Edwards, Emporia, Kan.; second prize, Con- 
servatory Gold Medal, Miss Julia Morse, Chicago, Ill.; third prize, 
silver medals, Miss Plutella Chaffer, Washington, Ill.,and Miss Anna 
F. Rebman, Forreston, Ill. Singing—First prize, Ragna Linne Gold 
Medal, Mrs. E. N. Reasor, Austin, Ill; second prize, silver medal, 
Miss Jessie Hopkins, Devil's Lake, Wis. Violin—First prize, silver 
medal, Mr. Walter Schlechte, Chicago, Ill. Harmony—First prize, 
Conservatory Gold Medal, Miss Rose Bigalow, Chicago, Tl 

Normal Department—First prize, J. J. Hattstaedt Gold Medal, Mr. 
Oscar E. Robinson, Fort Wayne, Ind.; honorable mention, Miss 
Minnie M. Hastings, Beaver Dam, Wis.; honorable mention, Miss 
Katherine Edwards, Emporia, Kan. 

Special Prizes—Elocution, Emma Lumm Gold Medal, Miss Cora 
Belle Mason, Baitle Creek, Mich.; piano, R. R. Cable Gold Medal, 
Miss Cora Collins, New Lennox, Ill.; Gertrude H. Murdough Medal, 
Miss Lillian Pearse, DeWitt, la.; zither, silver medai, Miss Lucile 
Magnus, Eikhart, Ind. 
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THE OPERA GUERNICA. 

NEW lyric drama in three acts has been given at 
A the Opéra Comique in Paris at the close of this 
season. It is the musical work of Paul Vidal and the 
words were furnished by Pedro Gailhard, director of 
the opéra, and P. B. Ghensi. The reception of the 
opera does not augur well for a lasting place on the 


repertory. The story is lugubrious and the music a 
succession of recitatives. The following is the 
libretto : 


Act I.—We are in the house of a rich Basque farmer 
named Marco. His daughter /Ve//a is the fiancée of 
Captain Mariano, a friend of her brother from child- 
hood. This brother is called /uan, and is a young 
and rabid Carlist. He it is who recruits partisans for 
Don Carlos among the villagers. J/arco’s house is en 
fete. Serenades, compliments and banquets succeed 
each other in the dwelling of the young fiancée, who 
is, nevertheless, preoccupied with sombre presenti- 
ments, for her brother, who is chief of the insurrec- 
tion which is to be openly declared upon the morrow, 
is continually receiving messages from the Carlists. 
Act II.—Fearing to be the adversary of his future 
brother-in-law upon the field of battle, /van retires 
to Guernica, the holy city of the Basque insurgents. 
I here he pronounces upon the public square a politi- 
cal discourse which is intended to arouse the entire 
region against the Spaniards. While he is speaking 
his revolutionary oration is broken in upon by the 
psalms of the nuns in the convent of Santa Clara 
with the poignant lamentation of the melody of the 
rosary and the Latin verses. The excitement is at 
its height, and the nuns themselves strike up the 
hymn of Guernica, the song of revolution. The en- 
tire population is ready for uprising. 

Act III.—-Hostilities have begun. _/van and his men 
are camped inthe mountains of Elorio. Ve//a rejoins 
her brother and implores him to not foment the revo- 
lution. Shenext meets her fiancé, from whom she is 
careful to keep the fact that she has come there to 
see her brother. An engagement takes place between 
the soldiers of the two camps. Mariano has Juan 
shot without knowing who heis. JVe//a arrives atthe 
scene of the combat and curses the bloody tragedy 
that has separated her from her betrothed for ever. 
She decides to end her daysin aconvent. Mariano 
rushes on to his death in the next combat, and the 
two political parties, disarmed by the catastrophe, 
lower their arms before the body of the martyr 
patriot. 








WHAT IS WANTED IN PARIS. 

OUIS GALLET, in the Ménestre/, gives vent to 
L some pent up feeling, no doubt echoing the senti- 
ment of a large portion of the Parisian public. Of 
course Wagner is the bugbear, ‘‘the insulter of 
France,” ‘the national composer of the enemy,” 
who has usurped the place on the French lyric stage 
which should be occupied by the works of numerous 
French composers, many of which have not even had 
a chance to be heard. He has furnished a list, which 
he does not claim to contain all the French composers 
and the works that have been waiting for recognition. 
Here it is: 

Benjamin Godard, Les Guelfes ; Théodore Dubois, 
Circé; Ferdinand Poise, Carmosine; Victorin Jon- 
ciéres, Lancelot; Bourgault-Ducoudray, Bretagne ; 
Ch. M. Widor, Nerto; William Chaumet, Mauprat ; 
Arthur Coquard, Jahei; H. Maréchal, Daphnis et 
Chloé and Ping-Sin ; Georges Marty, Le Duc de Fer- 
tare; Lucien Lambert, Le Spahi et La Penticosa ; 
Edmond Audran, Photis; F. Leborne, Moudarrah ; 
Salvayre, Myrto; Xavier Leroux, Evangeline and Vil- 
liam Ratcliff; Paul Puget, Beaucoup de Bruit pour 
Rien; Reynaldo Hahn, l'Isle de Réves; N. T. Ra- 
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vera, Estelle ; Charpentier, Louise ; Pierné, Pisardo ; 
Sylvio Lazzari, Armor; E. Paladilhe, Vanina; De- 
busy, Pelléas et Méléandre ; Vincent d'Indy, Ferval ; 
Mme. de Grandval, Le Bouclier de Diamant; Ch. 
Lecoq, Renza. 

These only represent what is not published and 
without any visible chance of afuture. He omits Brun- 
hilda, by Guiraud and Saint-Saéns; Hellé. by Duver- 
noy, and Gauther d’Aquitaine, by Paul Vidal, which 
he thinks have a future. Operas that have found 
a hearing away from Paris, or that had only 
a short life in spite of their value, are: Hérodiade, by 
Massenet; Néron, by Rubinstein; Etienne Marcel, 
Proserpine, le Timbre d’Argent, by Saint-Saéns ; La 
Jacquerie, by Arthur Coquard; Le Tasse, by Benja- 
min Godard; Brocéliande, by Lucien Lambert ; 
Gyptis, by N. Desjoyaux. 

Then there is the Roi de Lahore and the old works 
Fidélio, with the recitatives of Gevaert, l’Enléve- 
ment au Sérail, Don Juan, Freischiitz, Marie, le Comte 
Ory, Alceste, Orphée, Obéron, la Vestale, les Bardes, 
and further back Porteur d’Eau, by Cherubini, to 
Gulistan, by Dalayrac ! 

‘*Don’t tell me that a new lyric theatre would have 
no repertoire,” he cries. What Mr. Gallet advocated 
isa Théatre Lyrique alongside of the other two insti- 
tutions, the Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique. 








PRAGER—WAGNER. 

HE following lengthy communication of Frau 
Schreiber’s cannot be well passed over, espe- 
cially as it seeks to vindicate the memory of Ferdinand 
Priiger. Several years ago we reviewed Wagner 
as [Knew Him and the attack on the book by the 
editor of The Meister. Since then—in fact, last 
March—Breitkopf & Hiirtel withdrew -Priiger’s book, 
but early this month it is to be republished, ‘‘ under 
certain conditions which will prove of interest to the 
musical world.” It is always better to face disagree- 
able facts. If Richard Wagner was not a demigod 
in private life, why seek to make him one? His music 
is as glorious as it ever was, even though its creator 

was a very small man at times. 

PRAGER— WAGNER. 

There is on the whole not very much to admire in 
the fanatical adherents of Wagner. We have to 
distinguish, though, between two classes of fanatics 

true and false. True fanatics are beings impelled 
to fanaticism by an overpowering and uncontrollable 
love for their subject. Under the spell of this love 
they can sometimes create great and beautiful things. 
The false fanatics are worked into frenzy by aviolent 
affectation for their subject, and in this condition of 
mind they can do nothing but mischief because it is 
unnatural that anything of a noble and elevating 
character should spring from a false emotion. As 
long as their chimeras, which they would gladly 
trumpet to the world as gospel truth, had remained 
of a harmless nature no reasonably thinking person 
would have troubled about them. They pose as the 
protecting gods of the Bayreuth Olympus or the 
heroic forms in the Wagner music dramas, but all the 
time they are with odious activity pursuing their 
own selfish aims and ambitions. 

To judge by their words and actions the Wagner 
Muse has left no ennobling influence on their hearts 
and minds. Bayreuth istheir world; everything that 
lives, loves and suffers away from this holy spot is, 
with childish simplicity and touching modesty, de- 
nominated ‘‘ Outside” (‘‘ Draussen”—See Sayreuther 
Blétter). This, in Bayreuthese, means: ‘‘ We are a 
chosen exclusive society. The rest of humanity ex- 
ists only to serve and admire us. If they do not do 
this they do not interest us.” This drastically char- 
acterizes their humanistic tendencies. That, without 
unremitting assistance from ‘‘outside,” Wagner's 
gigantic works never would have found recognition 
does not count. Whoever dares to blow the Wagner 
trumpet in a tone other than what pleases them is 
immediately dubbed an idiot. Unfortunately their 
hallucinations are often of a malicious and dangerous 
character; for example, when, molelike, they try to 
bury the honor of a highly esteemed, meritorious and 
dead man. But ‘‘outside” must bestir itself in such 
acase and energetically put a stop to such disgrace- 
ful behaviour. It is still considered a holier duty 
“outside” to protect and defend the rights of hu- 
manity than to worship at the shrine of the Bayreuth 
idol. 

The appearance of F. Priger’s book entitled Wag- 
ner wie Ich Ihn Kannte (1892, Breitkopf und Hirtel, 
Leipsic), and about which some articles recently ap- 
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peared in the Meue Musik Zeitung (Stuttgart and 
Leipsic), caused such a stir among the rabid Wagner- 
ites that they committed themselves to false and 
malicious statements, touching not only the work 
itself, but the personal character of its author, who 
could not defend himself, the book being published 
after his death. Before discussing the infamous 
attack upon Priiger’s character and the subsequent 
withdrawal of his work from circulation, it is obliga- 
tory upon us to give a brief biographical sketch of 
his life, in order that our readers may judge for them- 
selves what manner of man it was who wrote the 
virulently abused Wagner wie Ich Ihn Kannte. 

Ferdinand Priger was born on January 22, 1815, in 
Leipsic. His father, Aloys Prager, had an excellent 
reputation as a violinist, and was a conductor in Leip- 
sic and court concertmaster in Hanover. Priger’s 
mother was of English birth. Both parents wished 
their son Ferdinand should become a Protestant 
clergyman, but as he showed very early great lite- 
tary and musical abilities they gave up this plan. 
Hummel heard him one day as he was extemporizing 
on the piano (a gift which Priger practised until his 
death with great taste and effect), and he was so 
charmed with Ferdinand’s talent that he offered to 
undertake the boy’s musical education. The praise 
from the celebrated pianist induced young Priiger to 
take up his studies with great zeal. He lived up to 
his sixteenth year in Liibeck with friends. Here he 
studied the piano and violin and the art of composi- 
tion. For recreation of a common nature and for 
vulgar pleasures he never felt any inclination, but he 
was passionately devoted to literature. He read any 
books he could lay hands upon. Philosophy, history 
and poetry were devoured by him with the deepest 
interest. When his mother died he was compelled to 
earn his own living, and he conceived the idea of 
going to The Hague in Holland, where he commenced 
to give music lessons. In the same place lived a well- 
known composer, Aloys Schmidt, with whom Priiger 
contracted a great friendship. In 1834 some English 
friends persuaded Priiger to come to London, where 
he lived up to his death in 1891. Very soon after 
settling in England he married an exceptionally beau- 
tiful and clever French lady. She still lives in Lon- 
don. In Holland he had already succeeded in obtain- 
ing notice as a writer for Dutch and French papers, 
and in London he also added to his income by con- 
tributing to English journals. Priger had great mu- 
sical gifts, but his modesty and insufficient means 
prevented his compositions from receiving the recog- 
nition they so well deserved. 

In the year 1842 Robert Schumann appointed him 
musical critic for the Weue Zeitschrift fur Misik (Leip- 
sic), on which paper he remained actively engaged 
until he died. In 1843 he first made the acquaintance 
of Richard Wagner through some letters of their 
mutual friend, August Réckel. After Tannhauser 
had been given for the first time in Germany (1845), 
Priiger wrote an enthusiastic article about that opera 
in the Anglish Gentleman, which was perhaps the 
first notice of Wagner’s music that appeared in 
England. In 1849 Wagner and A. Réckel took active 
part in the revolution in Saxony, of which Priger 
always received very detailed news from A. Réockel. 
The latter had time to repent his participation in the 
revolutionary rising during an imprisonment lasting 
thirteen years, and, as is well known, Wagner took 
flight and had to live for thirteen years in exile. 
Fighting on the barricades with Réckel and Wagner 
was a young violinist, Julius von Heinberger, who 
was agteat favorite with them. Heinberger came to 
London in 1851 with an introduction from Wagner to 
Priiger, in whose house he lived, and from whom he 
received great kindnesses. Through Heinberger 
Priiger was now getting thoroughly acquainted with 
all incidents in connection with the Saxon stirring. 
He also heard of it from Max v. Weber, son of C. M. 
v. Weber, and besides that Wagner himself talked 
in later years with Priiger of the events of 1849, al- 
though the former did not greatly care to speak of 
this episode of his life. It was principally through 
Priiger’s indirect exertions that Wagner obtained the 
post of conductor of the ‘‘ Philharmonic Concerts” 
in 1855. In this year the two men began their per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Wagner lived some little time in Priger’s house, and 
from this period dates the intimate friendship be- 
tween them which nothing could afterward sever, 
although plenty of abuse was showered upon Priger 
on account of his rather extravagant propaganda for 
the recognition of the works of his belowed and 
revered idol, Richard Wagner, Prager spent his 





holidays, whenever he could possibly arrange it, in 
the company of his friend Wagner, and they were to- 
gether at different places, Munich, Lucerne, Ziirich 
and elsewhere. They also kept up a lively corre- 
spondence just as time, circumstances and inclination 
demanded. Even Frau Cosima Wagner sometimes 
joined in their correspondence. How much Priiger 
idolized the Bayreuth master is still testified in his 
house. Inevery room and every corner the eye be- 
holds objects reminiscent of Wagner.  Priiger’s 
children were christened Richard and Briinnhilde. 
When Wagner died Priiger could not summon cour- 
age to attend the funeral at Bayreuth, because he 
thought his sorrow would overpower him. In his 
house there met at various times the first artists of 
the world. The eminent pianists De Pachmann and 
Schénberger received theoretical music lessons from 
him. Many poor pupils he taught without charging 
them any fees, from which cause he never grew rich. 

He loved to make himself useful to everybody in 
the most unselfish manner, and he was known in Lon- 
don as a lovable and intellectual man. He corre- 
sponded with men like Liszt, Von Biilow, Berlioz, &c. 
We should like to know the sources from which his 
antagonists drew the information that Prager, twenty 
years hefore his death, fell into a state of imbecility 
and partial blindness (see Bayreuther Blatter, 1, 1894). 
Everybody who knew Priiger personally—and there 
are still many living in London—must pronounce 
such a statement to be a lie. Priger finished only 
in 1886, five years before his death, the English trans- 
lation of Naumann’s voluminous History of Music, 
and only one year before his death he wrote a work 
on The Art of Composition, with numerous musi- 
cal illustrations. Are these the works of an im- 
becile? And should one call persons who have 
weak and short-sighted eyes blind? Prager could 
think very clearly up to the time of his death, and 
could see with his eyes very well indeed. We have 
no space to describe his numerous compositions, but 
as his opponents spitefully called him ‘‘an obscure 
piano teacher,” we will mention a few dates on which 
some of his works found public performance to throw 
light on the bestowal upon him of so calumnious and 
undeserved a designation. There wasin 1851 a per- 
formance in the Leipziger Gewandhaus, and in 1852, 
in Paris, a great recital by invitation of Messrs. Erard. 

In 1855 an overture was played in the Philharmonic 
concerts, London (under Hector Berlioz), and a trio 
was repeatedly given by the London Orchestra. In 
1868 a piano trio was performed at the Meininger 
Festival. A symphonic prelude, Manfred, met with 
great success at the Crystal Palace and Henschel’s 
Symphony Concerts. In 1880 a Prager Album con- 
taining forty-eight pieces appeared in Leipsic. Be- 
sides these he composed innumerable quartets, trios 
and sonatas. Priger received in 1889 a letter from 
Boston telling him that at a meeting of musicians of 
the United States his Symphonic Prelude was per- 
formed with the greatest success and had made a most 
favorable impression on all musicians of repute. In 
all musical and literary circles of London the ‘* ob- 
scure piano teacher” was also widely known. To 
criticise Priger’s literary merits here would lead us 
too far; we limit ourselves to giving only authentic 
information about his book, Wagner Wie Ich Ihn 
Kannte. A pupil of Priger’s, B. L. Mosely, founded 
in 1883 the Wagner Society in London, of which 
Priiger himself was always a very active and highly 
esteemed member. The president is the Earl of 
Dysart, who is known as an enthusiastic admirer of 
Wagner's music. Soon after the death of the Bay- 
reuth master (1883) he commissioned Priiger to write 
in English his reminiscences of Wagner. Without 
this invitation it is doubtful if Priger would ever 
have written his book at all. He liked the idea very 
much and accepted the commission with enthusiasm, 
commencing his work, Wagner as I Knew Him, at 
once with great delig’t. 

In 1885 he handed the finished manuscript to Lord 
Dysart, who at the same time agreed to buy twenty 
of the original Wagner letters which Priiger had 
translated and used in his work. He offered Lord 
Dysart one more letter as a present, so that this 
gentleman became the possessor of twenty-one origi- 
nal Wagner letters. Here we must mention that 
Frau Cosima Wagner, soon after the death of the 
Bayreuth master, had applied to Priger to return her 
husband's letters. He refused todo so, These let- 
ters were his property, and he could dispose of them 
as he thought best. Of the three French letters 
of Wagner addressed to Madame Priger, which found 


a place in Wagner As I Knew Him, the original of 
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the longest was given to the late secretary of the 
London Wagner Society. All the other original 
letters, from which Priiger only took extracts for his 
work, he burned before his death, together with other 
letters of the master, and he observed : ‘‘ These let- 
ters shall not see the light of the world.” Priiger re- 
fers to these letters in his book (German edition, page 
360) in the following words: ‘I felt it my duty to 
mention all I have experienced, and quoted for this 
reason in every case only just as much from the 
letters as would vouch for the truth of what I related 
about Wagner.” 

It was Priiger’s nobility of character which led 
him to destroy the documents in question, and there- 
by keep from publication anything which might com- 
promise his much loved friend and rouse the world’s 
adverse criticism of him. For this Priiger is called 
after his death a forger of documents and a liar. 
The copy of the English manuscript of Wagner As I 
Knew Him, in the possession of Lord Dysart, is in 
Mrs. Priiger’s handwriting, also the original, which 
Mrs. Priiger retains. After Priiger had finished his 
book in English, Lord Dysart ordered a translation in 
the German and French languages. Mrs. Prager 
undertook the French, and the German translation 
was entirely made by Mr. Priger, for not a single 
member of his family is able to read or speak Ger- 
man. The only existing copy of the German manu- 
script, which Lord Dysart received and from which 
the German edition was printed, is in Prager’s own 
handwriting. During the time he translated his 
work into German (which he undertook to finish at a 
certain given time), Lord Dysart, the possessor of the 
twenty-one original Wagner letters, was thousands 
of miles away. For this reason Priger was compelled 
to translate the English letters back again into the 
German language. At this time it was an absolute 
impossibility to get the originals from Lord Dysart 
or from any other person representing him. Why 
the book Wagner As I Knew Him was not pub- 
lished before its author’s death is only known by 
Lord Dysart. Priger’s family only knew of the pub- 
lication of the book through press notices and by 
Mrs. Priger receiving a presentation copy from the 
English publishers, Longmans, Green & Co., of Lon- 
don. Acopy of Wagner Wie Ich Ihn Kannte was 
not sent at alltothem. They also never saw a proof 
sheet. Under such circumstances it can hardly be a 
matter for wonder if the work contains misprints. 

If anybody had given to the Prager family the slight- 
est notice of the intended publication of Wagner Wie 
Ich Ihn Kannte, there is no doubt that the twenty-one 
original Wagner letters would have been put in the 
place of the translated ones. From all parts of the 
world Mrs. Prager received from more than a hun- 
dred newspapers highly laudatory criticisms of her 
husband's book, Wagner AsI Knew Him, in which the 
great master is described naturally and truthfully, with 
loving forbearance in regard to his faults and exactly 
as he showed himself to his intimate friend. Mrs. 
Prager saw only for the first time the German edition, 
Wagner Wie Ich Ihn Kannte, a few weeks ago. It was 
shown to her by the writer of this article, who could 
only obtain a copy with much trouble. Breitkopf 
and Hiirtel stated that the book was out of print, and 
from the London Wagner Society, which one might 
expect to possess a copy, came, on inquiry, a written 
answer that the work was so pulverized that it 
was withdrawn from the German book market, and 
that the publishers of the English edition would also 
soon withdraw that. (The latter statement has not 
come true sofar.) At last a copy was obtained by ad- 
vertising for it. It came from Vienna and looked 
much worn. 

The first hostile attacks against Priiger and his 
work were made by Mr. Ashton Ellis in the J/usical 
Standard (London) from February 24 to April 7, 1894. 
It is well nigh impossible to treat these articles ex- 
haustively here. They consist chiefly of petty verbal 
jugglery of a malicious nature. Furthermore, they 
contain many assertions acknowledged later on by 
the author himself as wrong. We will deal with only 
two of the gravest charges against Priiger. The lat- 
ter is charged by Mr. Ellis with absolutely inventing 
letters and falsifying those he really did possess with 
the object of showing Wagner to the world in an un- 
favorable light and calumniating his character as a 
man. We have already explained why Priger was 
compelled to translate the Wagner letters twice, for 
which reason they do not always agree with the 
originals in the arrangement of words and sentences, 
Then Mr. Ashton Ellis asserted Priiger’s information 
in regard to the active part taken by Wagner in the 
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Saxon revolution of 1849 to be untrue, and he there- 
fore felt himself called upon—purely out of love for 
the Wagner cause—to thoroughly examine this revo- 
lutionary epoch. He appears in pursuance of this 
object to have spent a great deal of time in the read- 
ing room of the British Museum, searching all docu- 
ments likely to throw a light on the Saxon rising. 

The result of these great researches took the form 
of an emaciated booklet entitled ‘‘ 1849: A Vindica- 
tion.” Now let us see what Priger has to say in 
Wagner As I Knew Him (German edition, pages 
199-200), relative to this revolutionary movement. 
Referring to a letter from Wagner to Edward Rocke] 
(now living at Bath, and brother of August Réckel) 
in which the former states quite plainly that he took 
an active part in the rebellion, Priger writes : ‘‘ After 
this proof no biographer of Wagner dare ignobly 
treat or deny the truly noble and praiseworthy patri- 
otism displayed by Wagner during the revolutionary 
epoch of 1849, because that would be like stealing a 
diamond from the crown of a free and thinking man 
(‘‘ Eines freien und denkenden Mannes”) who loved 
and honored his people and the country where his 
cradle stood. 

With Mr. Ashton Ellis labored Mr. Houston Stew- 
art Chamberlain to stamp Prager as a liar. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not believe in the letter of Wagner 
to Réckel and wrote to this gentleman asking whether 
Priger had tampered with it in any way, receiving 
the answer: ‘‘ Priger has translated the letter word 
for word.” Mr. Rockel informed Mrs. Prager later 
on of the occurrence, and told her not by any means 
to excite herself about such Wagner fools. Mr. 
Chamberlain altogether has used strange means to 
discover anything to discredit Priiger’s book. For 
example, before the publication of the wonderful 
Ashtor Ellis articles he presented himself at Mrs. 
Priiger’s house one day under the pretence of being a 
great Wagner enthusiast who had come for achat with 
her about the Bayreuth master. Mrs, Priiger received 
him very courteously, but found out not very long 
afterward the value of this friend whom she had 
harbored in her house in full confidence. He sounded 
her as to whether she possessed any Wagner letters. 
Mrs. Priiger could at that time give with a clear con- 
science a negative answer, for she had not the least 
idea of the existence of the sixteen Wagner letters, 
which she found quite by accident on February 28, 
1894, in a box hidden from sight for many years. 
When she answered Mr. Ashton Ellis’ malicious 
accusations Mrs. Priiger gave the text of two of these 
newly found letters in the Musical Standard.* 

The originals she handed to Lord Dysart. The 
other fourteen original letters of Wagner to Priger 
are still in Mrs. Priger’s hands. She will publish 
them at an appropriate time. For the present we 
think it sufficient to mention that the genuineness of 
these letters cannot be disputed; moreover, we give 
the assurance that their contents testify to the exist- 
ence of the most intimate relations between Priger 
and Wagner. Very lovingly writes Wagner of his 
first wife, Minna Planer, in these valuable documents. 
He also refers to his Ziirich neighbors in them. 

As in England Mr. Ashton Ellis did his best to anni- 
hilate Wagner As I Knew Him, and to bury the 
honor of its author, so in Germany worked in a simi- 
lar praiseworthy manner his faithful ally, Mr. Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, by the publication of his 
morbid fancies in the Payreuther Blatter. His arti- 
cles are distinguished by contradictions and mis- 
statements. Among the latter is the already men- 
tioned assertion that Priiger was nearly blind and 
imbecile for twenty years before his death. His 
allegations are not even very flattering to the ‘‘ Meis- 
ter,” whom he pretended to love so much. He main- 
tains tuat Wagner retained Prager as a friend only 
for the purpose of making use of his services. For 
such a doubtful compliment Wagner would hardly 
thank Mr. Chamberlain. 

Quite wrong, too, is the statement that the German 
edition of Praiger’s book is one-third more voluminous 
than the English. The latter contains 344 pages and 
the German 366. This small difference in the num- 
ber of pages finds a very simple explanation in the 
fact that in the German edition every chapter is pre- 
ceded by a synopsis of its contents. These synopses 





* The doubtless objectionable feature of these letters to Mr. Ashton 
Ellis is the fact that they both contain requests for pecuniary assist- 
ance, thereby clearly proving the intimate character of the relations 
existing between the two men. In one dated from Paris, January 17) 
1858, Wagner asks Prager to send him afew hundred francs by return 
At the same time he mentions that even friend Liszt some- 
monetary 


of post 
times leaves him in the lurch (of course in regard t 


loans) 








take the space of a quarter, a half and even some- 
times of a whole page. This practice is not intro- 
duced in the English edition at all. Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the commencement of his articles scornfully 
says: ‘‘ One need only to read three pages of Wag- 
ner As I Knew Him to know without a doubt who 
the author is,” and later on contradicts himself in the 
following astounding manner: ‘ Prager has not writ- 
ten this boox at all, there is some other person behind 
him,” But enough of such nonsense! 

We now come to treat a matter the undeniable 
truth of which must certainly have caused Mr, Cham- 
berlain many uneasy hours. He obtained an intro- 
duction to Lord Dysart for the purpose of getting 
permission to copy the original letters of Wagner. 
In doing this ill luck would have it that he must leave 
out a whole sentence from one of the letters. Before 
this was discovered he had already expressed himself 
very severely about the absolute thoroughness requi- 
site in copying important documents, using the Latin 
quotation ‘‘falsus in uno, falsus inomnibus,” thereby 
pronouncing sentence on Prager. Mr. Ashton Ellis 
later on called Mr. Chamberlain’s carelessness in 
copying letters ‘‘an innocent oversight.” If Prager 
had omitted the sentence it would have been called 
intentional forgery. The words which Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his zeal forgot to copy from Wagner's letter 
dated March 28, 1856, run thus: ‘‘ Thousand greet- 
ings to poor Luders. I shall soon inquire thoroughly 
from him about Bumpus.” What weighty conse- 
quences the omission of these in themselves very 
harmless words had on the whole Priger-Wagner 
case we will now explain. Bumpus is the name of a 
well-known bookseller in Oxford street, London. In 
the business place of this gentleman Wagner, Pri- 
ger, Sainton and Luders very often met by appoint- 
ment in the year 1855. Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Ellis have perhaps upto the present date no idea what 
was meant by Bumpus. The riddle is now solved 
for them. When they found that this sentence in 
Priiger’s letter was—through the as yet undiscovered 
‘‘innocent oversight” of Mr. Chamberlain—want- 
ing in their own copy from the original they at once 
asserted Priger stole it from a letter written by Wag- 
ner to Sainton (published in the A/usical World, July 
28, 1888), in which the word *‘ Bumpus” also occurred. 
From their Bumpus theory Mr. Ashton Ellis princi- 
pally evolved his malevolent articles in the Musica/ 
Standard. lf he found one of Priger’s letters incon- 
venient for his purpose he at once pronounced it a 
‘‘Bumpus” letter, meaning thereby it was non-exis- 
tent. He used the word ‘‘Bumpus” as a weapon of 
scorn, with which he clumsily attacked Priger wher- 
ever he could possibly do so. He thought no doubt 
it was very witty and clever, but, like Frankenstein, 
he is the victim of the monster he created. It could 
not have been a very pleasant surprise for him and 
his amiable confrére, when through Mrs. Priiger’s 
answers in the Musical Standard the discovery was 
made that the ‘‘Bumpus”’ sentence really existed in 
a Wagner-Priger letter. 

In England this story is now known, but good care 
has been taken that it should not reach Germany. In 
the original letters published in the Layreuther Blatter, 
1894, the ‘‘ Bumpus” sentence was of course lacking, 
so Herr Hans v. Wolzogen, the editor, was obliged to 
publish a special pamphlet to give the fatal Mr. 
3umpus—who would not be turned out—his place in 
letter No. 10, and now Mr. Bumpus appears from the 
“air purifying narrow tubesof the Layreuther Acolos” 
—to speak in Herr v. Wolzogen’s own words—in the 
open book market of ‘‘ Outside” (‘‘ Draussen”’). 

The greatest fault the Wagner fanatics find in 
Priger’s book is that the god of their idolatry is 
therein represented asa man. With regard to their 
perverse opinion that Prager sought in his book to 
calumniate his dearly loved and intimate friend when 
he was simply writing the truth and nothing but the 
truth of him, it is safe to predict that persons of clear 
intelligence will refuse to participate in so senseless 
a theory. 








D’Aubigne, Courtney’s Pupil.—Mr. Lloyd D'Aubigne, 
who made such successful appearances with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company last spring, has been re-engaged for 
next season. By arrangement with Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau he will support Mme. Melba on her operatic concert 
tour of ten weeks as principal tenor, commencing October 
7. The répertoire will consist of acts from Faust, Romeo 
and Juliette and Rigoletto. Mr. D'Aubigne, writing toa 
friend last week, said: ‘‘I wish it known that I am now 
and aiways the pupil of William Courtney.” Mr. D’Aubigne 
recently sang before the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
at Mr. Tosti’s studio, and was highly complimented. 
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Or My Lapy’s FIppLestrincs. 
Feur little slaves my lady has, 
All obedient to her will. 

With a potent wand she rules them, 
To her highest bidding schools them 
When she takes in hand her bow, 

Straight they sing or loud or low; 
Willing choristers, until 
She commands them to be still. 


When my lady’s heart beats happy 
All her little slaves rejoice ; 
Sing they then with exultation, 
As in joyful emulation 
Of the lark that from on high 
Fills the earth with melody. 
’Twixt their music and lark’s voice 
Hard for mortals to make choice. 


When she sighs in melancholy, 
Plaintive then and sad their strain ; 
Wailing as for lost salvation 
As for sins past expiation ; 
Moaning like some wounded thing, 
Sobbing, sighing, whimpering, 
Shrieking now in bitter pain, 
Sinking now to sobs again. 


Thus their music changes ever 
With the changing of her mood, 

Now in minor chords of sadness, 

Now in joyous poem of gladness 
Would she but, as them, rule me, 
Great my happiness would be, 

Daily, hourly renewed, 

Bound in such sweet servitude. 


SUNDAY newspaper devoted several columns to 
an elaborate account of the approaching mar- 


A 


riage of Jean de Reszké to the Countess de Maille. 
Regularly every summer the same story is revived. 

Jean has been paying marked attentions to the lady 

for many years, but that he will marry her I greatly 


doubt—that is, while he remains on the boards. In 
the article referred to his age is given as forty-two. 
How laughable that must have appeared to those 
who know better! According to that figure Edouard 
de Reszké must be thirty-five, for he is the younger. 
Jean is fifty-five or fifty-six. He was a baritone and 
studied with Cotogni many years ago. I know halfa 
dozen people who remember him in Italy singing 
baritone réles in small opera houses ; not at all well 
known, but always a tremendous student. That was 
at least twenty years ago. Then he was aman of 
thirty-five. He is older by five years than Maurel ; 
and Victor Capoul, who is fifty-five, told me that Jean 
De Reszké was one year hissenior. Singing seems 
to be a superb prophylactic against the encroach- 
ments of old age. Look at Maurel! Look at DeReszké ! 
Edouard, who is past forty-five, looks older than his 
brother because he is an easy liver and is fatter. 
The other brother, Victor, is a hotel keeper in War- 
saw, as was his father before him. The family is not 
noble, the ‘‘ De” being a recent prefix. The Reszkis 
are Hebraic—that is, on the father’s side, who was a 
cantor ina Warsaw synagogue. The mother was a 
French opera singer. The sister I heard at the Grand 
Opera House in Paris, She was a very attractive 
woman and a most satisfactory artist. If Jean De 
Reszké marries he will lose his hold on the matinée 
girl. That is why Paderewski prefers to remain an 
interesting and apparently inconsolable widower. 
* “ ” 

A certain actress, not an American, is a devoted 
agnostic, if you can be devoted and agnostic at the 
same time. She is also an ardent Ibsenite, a New 
Woman and a believer in the free relations of the 
sexes. Yet she is a faithful wife and a most tender 
mother. But she embarrasses her friends, and even 
acquaintances, by carelessly remarking : 

‘* Ah, yes, that was the year when I lived with Mr. 
X. Y., and two years before married him.” 

I would give a guinea and more to have seen Mrs. 
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Kendal's face when the speech was made to her, 
asit was. Fancy the shock to the female Comstock 
of the British stage ! 

a * 

Four sat in an uptown café, 

And Gloom and its twin brother, Dejection, sat also 
with the four. 

Three of the quartet were women, well known on 
the boards—also off. 

The remaining one was a male, a manager. 

Then up spake one: 

‘‘I’m dead beat !” 

Said another: ‘I’m fagged out! and the third, 
‘‘I’m done for !” 

The manager eyed the trio. ‘‘What have you 
been doing this afternoon?” he asked. 

‘* Downtown to our lawyers’,” came the answer in 
unison, and then the three burst into laughter, crying 
one to the other: 

‘Why were you at your lawyers’? What for?” 

And the man stolidly listened. 

‘* About my divorce, of course,” said No. 1. 

‘About my divorce, of course,” said No. 2. 

‘* About my divorce, of course,” said No. 3. 

It is a true tale. Three singers, three unhappy 
marriages, three visits to three lawyers—and it all 
came out in the uptown café where sat the four. 


* 
* * 


Ross and Fenton go with Donnelly and Girard next 
season. 

As this exceptionally clever team is a strong at- 
traction, Donnelly and Girard will feature them, and 
have hada lot of printing especially for them. 

The other afternoon Charlie Ross was crossing 
Broadway and a cable car just grazed him. It was 
going full tilt, and the escape was a narrow one. 

Eddie Girard saw the occurrence, and those stand- 
ing near him saw his face blanch and heard him mut- 
ter : 

**My God! Nearly $4,000 of printing lost!” 


* 
* * 


I shall call this ‘‘ The Unexpected Bulge ; or, Why 
She Did Not Achieve Success. 

N. B.—In America. 

Now, most people would fancy the above to be a 
cruel slur, say, on Janet Achurch, but really, it is not 
meant for that lady. Besides, let me tell the story in 
my own way. 

* . 

A prima donna came to America last season. She 
was—let us call her an American, just for the sake of 
the argument. But to all intents and purposes she 
was a Parisian. Dainty, yet well covered as to flesh ; 
not svelte physically, but spiritually ; large eyed, and 
with a sad, slow smile which carried conviction. 

Ah, me! the night that she made her début! We 
all enjoyed her Gallic touch, her hopelessly Parisian 
style, and we all said—we who think that the final 
court of appeal is professional criticism—that this 
was a young woman who did herself and her country 


proud. * 
* * 


Naturally, in the swirl of success the singer had 
many admirers. In Paris she had been the pet of a 
great composer ; in New York a billionaire followed 
her persistently. 

There was but one obstacle to his suit—his wife. 
And she most grimly refused a divorce. 

The pair were enragedly in love. And of course 
Love has been known to smile at locksmiths. My 
singer was no Puritan, and thereby hangs a tale. 


* 
* * 


She broke time and time again her engagements. 
A doctor was kept busy writing certificates of ill 
health for her, and when she returned to Paris the 
old trouble was renewed. Why, will you believe me 
when I tell you that only last week I read in a cable 
dispatch that she refused to be examined by the house 
doctor of a certain theatre in Paris? Naturally 
enough she had reasons. And now I begin to weaken. 
Perhaps I had better not tell you the tale, after all. 

Next August it is to transpire. Several people are 
keenly interested in the outcome—the soprano, nat- 
urally enough, among the rest. 

Query: What will it be? 


. 
* * 


Here is a good one, and very much in the Nat 
Goodwin manner, The actor had two rehearsals of 
Sir Lucius O' Trigger for the recent production of 
The Rivals. 

Jeseph Jefferson was watching everything very 





closely, and at the conclusion of the second rehearsal 
said to Goodwin : 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to try that last scene over 
again?” 

Said Nat: ‘‘Why, do you think you need it, Mr. 


Jefferson?” * 
* - 


There should be a law in Boston against the use of 
the cornet in hot weather. The tones of this instru- 
ment are blatant, irritating, fiery, red, torrid. They 
accentuate the distress of mankind. They italicize 
the humidity of the atmosphere. They sharpen the 
arrows of the sun. If men must play, let them em- 
ploy the hautboy, for its tones are green and cooling. 
The hautboy tells of breeze-swept fields and whisper- 
ing foliage. The hautboy is absinthe, the cornet is 
arrack. The above is, of course, from the Boston 
Journal, * 


«x * 
L. M.N. Yes, it is true. Why not call and view 


the matrimonial team? 
* 
x = 


Max Freeman and Oscar Hammerstein met in 
social confab the other day. 

Oscar was boiling over with plans, he exuded en- 
thusiasm, and every time he moved you could hear 
the birth of new products. 

‘**Gott!” said he to Max, ‘*‘ you talk about work! 
Never wasa man sobusy! I have seventy-five menin 
Harlem manufacturing stucco for my new theatre, 
fifty in Jersey City making moldings, and how these 
fellows work ; you should only see them! And here 
in my own house I keep a staff of twenty-five men 
working day and night, relieving each other in alter- 
nate squads, and allthey do is Noten schreiben.” 

‘*What’s that,”’ said Max, who has forgotten his 
native Austrian completely since he learned the 
graceful language of Fairyland. 

‘Why, writing notes, of course,” said Oscar, his 
bearded moon face beaming with joy and pride. 

“ Notes, notes, notes to whom? Why not get type- 
writers,” said the ingenuous Max. 

‘‘Warum nicht, mein Sohn? Because these are 
personal notes that I have written forme. They all 
begin, ‘I promise to pay,’ and I sign them, and my 
theatre goes up on paper—literally papier-maché, 
see?” 

And two Homeric roars broke the stillness of the 
Harlem night, and Max ordered Red Top. 


* 
* . 


I find this in the San Francisco Mews Letter : 

Dan McCarthy says horse traders are not in it with 
piano dealers. He of the white hat once sold an 
old worn out instrument for $40, and purchased 
a better one for $150. Thinking he might improve on 
his purchase he wenta year afterward to the same 
house, and offered to make another ‘‘dicker” for a 
better instrument. The clerk was a new arrival, and 
to Dan’s horror the fiend showed him his old piano, 
varnished up, and said: ‘‘ Here’s a beautiful upright, 
If you will exchange and give us $50 to boot, you will 
have an excellent instrument that will last your 
lifetime!” Dan fled. ‘ 


x * 

Eugene Ysaye, whose correct name is Isaiah, sails 
for Europe to-day. 

He was engaged for forty concerts. He gave 104. 
His success was not phenomenal, because he deserved 
all the ‘‘ kudos ” he earned. 

Yet M. Ysaye, who is one of the boys, as few 
‘‘rounders” dare ever hope to be, does not leave be- 
hind him the impression that he is a very great ar- 
tist. 

He is not, strictly speaking, a great artist, although 
a very interesting one. His technical accomplish- 
ments are extraordinary, there is nodoubt about that. 

He has personal magnetism, is musical to his finger 
tips ; but for all that he does not leave with me an 
abiding impression of greatness. 

The reason Ysaye is not a great artist is simple. 
Heis not a great man. I need say no more. 


* 
x _ 


Perhaps I should. Ysaye is like many artists of 
genuinely ideal tendencies. He allows his ideals to 
become submerged in very earthly realities. In a 
word, the artist is too much a man of the world. 

I have often noted the fact that too strenuous as- 
sociation with the shining lights of the Tenderloin 
has irreparably damaged the artistic qualities of 
many actors. 

I can roll off for you a list of actors who have lost 
some precious artistic quiddity because of a too as- 
siduous attendance at the Lambs’. 

There is a cheap cynicism, a perpetual assault of 





one’s personal dignity, a vulgarizing of one’s per- 
sonality, at the Lambs’, which few of its members 
escape. : 

Even the great Gus Thomas, to whom I doff my 
bonnet—he is a genuine product of American, dra- 
matic soil—the Gus who can write lines full of sup- 
pressed tears, lines which tug gently at your heart 
strings, babewise—the same Gus Thomas has culti- 
vated a drooping of his mouth’s corners. 

He has imbibed the school of cheap retort, and he 
is but oneof many. There are others. 

Well, Ysaye has gleaned during his companionship 
with America and his managers the ultra-Tenderloin 
quality. He speaks no English, beyond calling Mr. 
Johnston a pig, yet in his play I recognize the strain 
of decadence, 

It is estimated by experts that two breweries, three 
distilleries and four restaurants have been grappled 
with by M. Ysaye’s marvelous assimilative system 
since he landed. 

He leaves us with a pocketful of boodle, a blanched 
face, dank hair, enfeebled kidneys and a triumphant 
smile. 

He will return—he says—that is, unless nephritis 


supervenes. 
* ae * 


The Queen of Naples is still with us. 

Of course you remember her? She was with Ré- 
jane, and I swooned in type over her alluring eyes, 
eyes fit to eat on toast —optical toast as it were. 

Yes, Mile. Martial is still here. She has been suf- 
fering from some facial blemishes, and, oddly enough, 
believes that this is the country in which derma- 
tological troubles can be swiftly remedied. 

Martial is martial. 

* 
* cd 

Someone writes me from Boston that The Sphinx is 
one of the best comic operas of the season. 

Of course I take all such communications ‘cum 
grano pepper,” but I hear the same thing on all sides. 
Newspaper boys, I learn, wrote the work. 

Phil Hale, of the Boston /ournal, is not averse to 
it, which for me means more than all contemporane- 
ous criticism. 

The opera comes into the Casino July 8. 

7 7 . 

Ysaye tells the following story in the San Francisco 
Call: 

This is the famous history of the Elegie d’Ernst, 
and I can assure you that it is authentic, for it was 
given me by Wieniawski himself—all except the end, 
and Rubinstein told me that. 

When Wieniawski was in Paris—twenty years ago 
or more—the people there were wildly enthusiastic 
over him, and as well as crowding his concerts they 
continually begged him to play at soirées. One 
baroness in particular, belonging to the highest aris- 
tocracy of the Faubourg St. Germain, would take no 
refusal. Wieniawski did not care much about the 
visit, but he yielded at last, and went with his accom- 
panist. The baroness, who was receiving her visitors 
at the head of the grand staircase, welcomed him 
with effusion, enchanted, delighted to receive so dis- 
tinguished a guest, and she begged him to be seated 
in the salon till the other visitors had arrived. 

After ten minutes, when a few people were present, 
the Baroness, snatching a few moments from her 
duties of receiving, asked Wieniawski to favor them 
by playing something. He glanced around, the Bar- 
oness had gone back to the head of the staircase, and 
there were present a few shriveled up old gentlemen 
and three or four young girls—very thin and uninter- 
esting girls. ‘‘Bah!” he said to his accompanist, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘Let us play Ernst’s 
Elegie.” Now, you know that Ernst’s Elegie is of 
all compositions the most dull and uninteresting. It 
is tedious enough to drive a hearer to commit suicide. 

They played Ernst’s Elegie, and the Baroness, who 
had been out of hearing during the performance, 
came beaming into the room soon after. 

‘Ah! monsieur, how beautiful! I cannot thank 
you enough, but might I dare to ask you to play once 
again? Yes?” and she hastened away to welcome 
more guests. 

‘What shall we play?” asked the accompanist. 
Wieniawski looked around. The company was be- 
coming more numerous, but no more interesting than 
at the beginning. ‘‘Let us play Ernst’s Elegie 
again,” he said. 

Absolutely no one listened, but a little later in the 
evening the Baroness entered the room, more ecstatic 
in her admiration than ever. 

‘‘Bravo! M. Wieniawski, better and better!” she 
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said. ‘‘ You surpassed even yourself in that piece. 
But would you—dare I ask you to be complaisant 
enough to play once again?” and she flitted away. 

‘If these people don’t understand Ernst’'s Elegie 
they must hear it till they do,” Wieniawski said to his 
accompanist when she had gone, so he played the 
Elegie for the third time, and the Baroness, who 
came back just as the last few bars were being 
sounded, went into extravagances. ‘‘ Monsieur, the 
powers of the French language fail to express the 
beauty of that last work. Each of your selections is 
more exquisite than the one that preceded it. What! 
goingso soon? My secretary will call at your house 
to-morrow. Adieu, monsieur, and a thousand thanks 
for the delicious treat that you have given us.” 

That was the story as Wieniawski gave it me, and 
I was telling it one dayin Paris when Rubinstein, 
who was present, said: ‘‘ Ah! but you have omitted 
the last part,” and this is how he ended it: ‘‘As 
Wieniawski was leaving the Baroness’ house one of 
the guests, alittle shriveled old gentleman, who had 
been present from the beginning of the soirée, came 
up to the violinist. ‘Monsieur Wieniawski,’ he piped, 
‘Il have felt the most profound admiration for your 
playing to-night. Indeed, I have never missed a con- 
cert that you have givenin Paris.’ Wieniawski bowed, 
and the old gentleman continued : 

‘**There is a piece in your repertory that once made 
the most profouid impression on me, and I desire 
ardently to hear it again. Come, with your violin, to 
my house to-morrow or the day after, and name your 
own terms, for before I die I must hear you play 
Ernst’s Elegie.’” 

Rubinstein told me that Wieniawski did not stop to 
make the appointment; he rushed out of the house 
too much overcome to say whether he would gratify 
the old gentleman's last wish, and that is one of the 
most enthusiastic musical histories that was ever 
penned, for Rubinstein and Wieniawski both vouched 
for it. = 

* - 

The Wave, of San Francisco, says about my old 
friend Bundelcund that ‘‘ rumors are abroad that the 
Chevalier de Kontski has retired from this burg to 
scenes of peace enlivened by awakening of lions and 
tigers atodd moments. The Emperor of Germany, 
the Czar of Russia and the Archduke of Austria are 
said to be raging furiously together over the honor of 
possessing his distinguished services. Be that as it 
may we are bereft of the chevalier’s talents as a pian- 
ist and giver of farewell concerts, almost as prodi- 
gal in this last as Adelina of Home Sweet Homey 
memory. The chevalier’s departure has taken from 
us the single representative of the good badold school 
of virtuosos fuming and raging gigantically some 
half century ago. His was a vigorous talent and 
capable to the last of producing all manner of thunder 
and lightning terrors. He revelled in the glories of 
the fantasie that like Tam O’Shanter’s witch ‘‘ loup 
and thrang” up to the rafters at every hop, and was 
never happy until the scale had from top to bottom 
of the pianoswished with the even scratch of tearing 
linen. Many eccentricities were allowed the veteran 
virtuoso, 

When he threatened to catapult his manager 
through a hotel window for daring to suggest that a 
piano ought to be in the rooms, as was the case with 
Pachmann, Adele Aus der Ohe and other pianists, that 
gentleman merely passed it over as a wave of feeling 
ina genius. The Chevalier never allowed the name 
of Paderewski to be mentioned in his presence, and 
the unfortunate who suggested that a blank in one of 
his programs might be filled with a Paderewski num- 
ber was figuratively cast like Jezebel from the win- 
dows to be supped upon by the mongrels of the town. 
Adele Aus der Ohe had, it is said, incurred the Che- 
valieresque displeasure by casting reflections upon 
the melifluous awakening of the king of the beasts so 
dear to the Chevalier’'s reputation. In commenting 
on the lady M. de Kontski is understood to have said 
that the German pianist’s performances belonged in 
the category of industrial arts, and might be com- 
pared suitably to a respectable Teutonic female's 
efforts at the wash tub. Gauzy rumors of M. de 
Kontski having once been a pupil of Beethoven for 
a time filled the air, but it began to be remembered 
that the Bonn master grew deaf in the century's early 
infancy, and was not known to indulge in the giving 
of lessons—after that epoch.” 


Someone sent the following to the Sum last week. 
It is interesting because it demonstrates again that 





no one iseasier to imitate than Poe, I mean of course 
in manner, not matter: 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

‘‘Str—At the University of Virginia is published 
each year by the students an annual called Corks and 
Curls, From the edition of this year I copy the fol- 
lowing : 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


The poem on the opposite page was discovered by 
Mr. H. Dalton Dillard on February 23, 1895, in 
Volume I. of Rollin’s Histoire Ancienne in the Uni- 
versity library. A search of the records by the 
librarian, Mr. Page, showed that the book had been 
borrowed by Poe while a student here and that it had 
not been taken out since his time. 

In this poem the peculiar genius of Poe may be 
seen at first glance, and traces of the philosophy that 
marks The Raven, Dreamland and other productions 
of his lonesome latter years are clearly apparent. As 
the poem must have been written when the boy poet 
was only seventeen years old, it is thus interesting in 
that it disproves the statement of his biographers 
that there was nothing cynical in the tendency of any 
of his earlier poems. 

The manuscript is not particularly neat; in the 
third stanza especially several alterations and era- 
sures occur. We print the poem in full, together with 
a facsimile of the last stanza, showing the chirog- 
raphy and signature: 


My Sout. 


Sailing over seas abysmal 
From a world of shame, 
Once a vessel, strange and dismal 
Phantom vessel—came 
Toward a fairy isle and olden 
Where ill angels unbeholden 
Tenanted Fate's ghostly, golden 
Fane of Doom and Fame. 


Fane of Fame by seraphs builded 
In the days of yore, 

There (a temple chased and gilded) 
From the earthly shore 

Up to heaven rose it gleaming 

All with Hope and Beauty beaming 

(Like a dream cf Aidenn seeming 
— Had it seemed no more !) 


But the pilot steering 
For that temple bright, 
Ever found the island veering 
From his aching sight, 
Till, from nightly shores appalling 
Came the solemn darkness falling, 
In its hungry clasp enthralling, 
Land and sea and light. 


Then the vessel sinking, lifting 
Over hopes sublime 

(Perished hopes!) came drifting, drifting 
Toa wild, weird clime; 

There a visitor undaunted 

In that desert land enchanted, 

Still is seen the vessel haunted 


Out of SvACE and TIME. —E. A. Poe. 


The photogravure illustration of the manuscript 
leaves no doubt of the genuineness of the poem. 
JAMES LINDSAY GORDON. 
NEW YORK, June 15. 


* 
* * 


I found this nugget in the London Mews : 

‘“‘The well-known English pianist, Mr. Harold 
Bauer, who some time since completed his studies in 
Paris under the guidance of Paderewski, and has 
just finished a successful tour in Russia, has received 
an offer for a tour next year, starting from Vladivo- 
stock, on the Sea of Japan, and working through 
Siberia to Russia. This young artist has just met 
with a regrettable misfortune. He finished his Rus- 
sian tour at Odessa, and was returning to Paris by 
way of Constantinople, when he found he had been 
robbed of his pocketbook containing all his savings 


in Russian banknotes.” i 
x * * 


Here is an excursion into the land of verbal color. 
Mr. Gray is misnamed. He should be called Scarlet : 


To CLraupE Monet. 


Knight of the Purple Grass ! 

Pigmental wizard! 

Whose magic craft enslaves my over-soul, 
And quivers it with throbs of color wash ; 
Thy esoteric genius wings itself 

To empyrean flights, 

Up to the cobalt blue of skyey voids, 

And down, with albatrossian swoop, 

Down the ochre wan of this clay earth, 
Encompassing the diapason, full, 

Of vibrate color song! 

Thou art the Poet Voice of Hue, 

Albeit the quarry of the critic’s hue and cry. 
Ah! what I feel when once I look 

Upon the subtle concepts of thy hand! 

And when I think how much of it is lost, outcast, 





Like pearls unto the swinial common taste, 

I could upleash my heart’s rebellious fire 

Cry Havoc! and let slip caninic war! 

Thy grass turquoisian, splashed with amethyst ; 

Thy foliage, sard-dull, sapphire-intersticed, 

With saffron sunsets glaring over all, 

Glassing with weirdsome warmth the lead-gloom pool, 

Transports me to an ecstasy which gasps 

From very choke and fulness of its joy. 

The chromic rapture of thy spasmic soul 

Takes seize of mine ; emotions strong pulsate, 

And dolphin-panting bursts of color flame 

Glow, then, into myself, as to the world without, 

The glory-fiood streams through cathedral glass! 
—FPayne Gray. 








PRIZES FOR MUSICIANS. 


An Opportunity for Composers. 


HE extraordinary reputation gained by the 
Eolian within the last few years among the 
best class of professional and amateur musicians in 
this country and in Europe is due chiefly to the 
capacity of the instrument to reproduce the musical 
idea in its musical sense without the defects of autom- 
atism. 

The past 100 years have given us innumerable cases 
of musical instruments operated by mechanical de- 
vices, which in many instances gave an exact repro- 
duction, but these instruments were all automatic 
in the sense that their reproductions were purely 
mechanical repetitions. 

The AZolian occupies a position entirely distinct 
from the automatic, mechanical, reproductive ma- 
chine. It is an individuality because it enables the 
individual musician or player in utilizing the mechan- 
ism not merely to reproduce the composition, but to 
perform it as he wills; that is, in accordance with his 
musical intellectuality or his conception of the inten- 
tions and purposes of the composer. 

In the development of the instrument its repertory 
has invaded the realm of all classes of classical com- 
positions, such as the great standard symphonies, 
the renowned overtures and great piano compositions 
and arrangements of operas, including the unrepudi- 
ated works of Richard Wagner, such as the Tetral- 
ogy, the Meistersinger, Tristan, &c. 

It may be of interest to the musician to learn that 
the compositions played by the AZolian are arranged 
for the perforated rolls used in conjunction with the 
mechanical devices from the scores of the works 
themselves, and not from any arrangement of the 
piano. That is to say, there is no paraphrasing. 

Up to date the manufacturers of the AZolian have 
had all their adaptations and arrangements for the 
£olian made under their own auspices, but, desirous 
of obtaining a variety of ideas, they are now offering 
the following prizes to composers, who are invited at 
the same time to inspect the AZolian at 18 West 
Twenty-third street in order first to study its capaci- 
ties and resources : 

For the best arrangement of a classical overture of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, Rubinstein, Tschai- 
kowsky, Saint-Saéns, Brahms or any great composer, 
$100. 

For the best arrangement of a classical waltz, 
either one of Chopin's waltzes for the piano or a great 
orchestral waltz of Strauss or Rubinstein or such, 
$100. 

For the best arrangement of any part of a great 
modern symphony by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns or a symphonic movement or symphonic poem, 
$100. 

For an arrangement of a classical march by Schu- 
bert, Raff, Rubinstein, Richard Wagner or others of 
standard authority, $100. 

The prizes will be awarded in the usual method by 
three judges, one of whom is to be selected by the 
Eolian Company, another by THE MusICAL COURIER 
Company, and the third by these two judges. 

Their names will be announced hereafter, and in 
the meantime those composers who are reflecting 
upon a competition are invited to visit the Molian 
Company in New York city or any of its numerous 
branches in the large cities of the United States, 
where the same courtesies will be extended to them 
that are extended at the New York offices. 


MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO or STRING QUARTET. 


Address until October 15: 
Corner 13th and K Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Advice to Singers. 
Ae your popular paper not only visits large cities, 
but small cities as well,*1 would like to give some ad- 
vice to those contemplating the study of singing. 

If one possesses a good voice, the greatest care should be 
taken in selecting a teacher whose method is indisputable. 
Because some chorus instructor or composer of music says 
that such and such a teacher is competent, do not depend 
entirely upon their juigment. Chorus work will teardown 
every voice within its reach. Because one can compose a 
song well it does not follow that the composer is authority 
in scientific principles of voice building. The money used 
in visiting some large city where one could without a doubt 
ascertain whether their instructions were correct or not 
would be judiciously expended. 

The common expression ‘* good enough for a beginner ” 
is most erroneous. The loss of time and money is a thing 
to be considered, and if the lessons in the beginning are 
not producing a good foundation then these pupils are ac- 
quiring habits that must be undone, which will require as 
many dollars to eradicate as it did to place there. 

A lady who possesses an excellent mezzo soprano voice 
was told by a chorus leader, and one who claims to be a 
vocal teacher, that her voice was the same as that of 
Jessie Bartlett Davis’ the contralto. This lady had an 
opportunity of meeting Mrs. Davis and singing before 
her, but she was so satisfied with the country town author- 
ity that she would not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Had she sung for Mrs. Davis, she would not 
only have found out that her voice was altogether 
different, but that the principal part of her cultivation 
was cheap throat work, and that her dollars were being 
paid out for a know-nothing method. Many incompetent 
teachers, whose pupils possess good voices, picture to them 
a grand future—a trip to Europe with flourishes on high 
“C,” &c., but when these deluded pupils find themselves 
in Europe without one correct idea of foundation work, 
then these beautiful pictures vanish and they find that the 
flourishes must be postponed another three years until the 
correct foundation is laid. 

While in Paris and London I met a number of heart- 
broken young ladies and young gentlemen who had come 
abroad only to find that they must begin at the bottom of 
the ladder. because they had never received one correct 
lesson in voice culture. Very distinctly do I remember 
one young lady, an orphan, whose situation was indeed 
pitiable. Her parents had left her but a small sum of 
money and she had used a good share of it in America with 
a teacher, in a conservatory, whose price was $2.50 per 
lesson. This professor had taken her money fortwo years, 
the trip abroad was to be the climax. She was to return as 
a great teacher and singer. When Mme. ——, of Paris, 
examined her voice and told her that the two years’ training 
had been most detrimental, that she must begin at the be- 
ginning, the expression that came over her face depicted 
genuine sorrow and disappointment. Her livelihood de- 
pended upon this branch of education, and in these few 
words from Mme. ——, whose authority no one dares to dis- 
pute, she was made to see her ‘air castles” fall. Her 
natural voice was faultless, but she had no idea of artistic 
singing. She then secured a small cheap room in Paris, 
prepared her own food, and Mme. —— recommended a 
teacher whose prices were not so exorbitant as her own, 
and the young lady set to work with a determination that 
bespoke true American courage. 

Then too, the wealthy American young ladies, who wish 
to acquire the art of singing as an accomplishment, have 
gone there and ascertained that the years of study here 
were only an imitative cheap work, that their songs were 
fitted only for uncultured audiences. This tremolo is one 
of the prevailing faults that is most disgusting. No artist 
sings by such a method. These incompetent teachers hear 
the vibrations that occasionally appear in the tones of art- 
ists, then they immediately set to work trying to imitate it 
by using the throat, which of course produces a cheap 
tremulo that destroys every particle of sweetness and does 
not in the least resemble the full, rich tones of correct 
vibration. 

When I advise pupils to visit a city to ascertain correct 


authority, I mean such cultured cities as New York, Bos- 
ton or Chicago. All great cities have great teachers. 
Country towns do not have the opportunity for culture. A 
city of 100,000 or 200,000 inhabitants cannot be considered 
a place to find many first-class teachers of singing, for in 
our cities of 2,000,000 the really scientific teachers of artistic 
singing are not so numerous as many imagine. 

The vocal teachers that I could conscientiously recom- 
mend in our United States conservatories would be sur- 
prisingly small, and I have been in a position to know 
whereof I speak. Our large city conservatories give the 
very best of instrumental instruction, their pupils render- 
ing selections which are not only presentable in the col- 
leges to which they belong, but to the entire world as well, 
while the vocal, the most divine of all music, is, without a 
doubt, sadly deficient. 

I met a young professor of singing in one of our cities of 
280,000, who said that not one vocal teacher in that city had 
correct ideas of true singing. He wasa pupil who had 
studied eight years with our greatest teachers, both in 
Europe and America, and such a teacher must be consid- 
ered authority, for itis correct study which makes the true 
critic. Many pretentious teachers in that city thought it 
very strange that not ove of their teachers understood the 
correct method, but the true teacher in artistic singing can 
appreciate his situation, for those who have been correctly 
taught realize the scarcity of scientific work. 

If the majority of students in singing would lose a lit- 
tle of their conceit and try to look for proper training they 
would save money, time and much embarrassment. It is 
important that every pupil should know what grade of in- 
struction they are receiving, for training that is not first- 
class is detrimental. There is no half-way work in this 
matter. Every lesson is absolutely good or absolutely bad. 
The human voice is extremely delicate and requires the 
greatest care in order to produce sweet, pure tones. The 
words of a song amount to nothing if the tones be harsh 
and unmusical. Mary M. SHEpp, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





They Have Civen It Up. 
HE ladies who constituted the committee on 
subscriptions of the Summer Night Concert Associ- 
ation of New York, and of which Miss Fay Peirce officiated 
in the capacity of secretary, have abandoned the idea, and 
the association will for the present remain idle. This posi- 
tion has been made compulsory, owing to the fact that the 
committee could not raise the requisite sum of money to 
guarantee the running expenses of the proposed concerts— 
about $20,000. 

Miss Peirce informed a representative of THz Musica. 
Courier that there were two reasons for the failure to raise 
funds: The majority of wealthy men who would be likely 
to encourage the enterprise were out of town before the 
solicitation for funds began. And again, those very men 
who would naturally be supposed to take an interest in 
public spirited concerts like the ones projected, the heads 
of the great mercantile houses who make their money 
mainly out of women’s patronage, very gruffly asked to be 
excused from entertaining the concert question at all. 

But Miss Peirce declared that the idea had not been 
permanently given up ; that is, the committee would in all 
probability get together early next season and endeavor to 
push the project to a successful issue. 








Thomas Is Coming. 

REPRESENTATIVE of THE Musica CourRIER 
A was informed last Monday that the report about 
Mrs. Miller, of Chicago, Ill., having raised a subscription 
of $10,000 in the nature of a guarantee for a Theodore 
Thomas season of concerts in New York in March, 1896, is 
true. The report to that effect was published in Tur Musi- 
CAL Courier last week. 

The informant told the representative that the Thomas 
season ‘in New York would belong to the tour that Mr. 
Thomas will make through the country after his regular 
Chicago season shall have closed. 


He Is in Europe. 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH'’S business manager, 

Mr. Leon Margulies, is in Europe looking for talent 

for the 1895-6 season of German opera in America. Last 

week Mr. Margulies was in Paris, and it is reported that he 

has been angling for some large musical fish to put into the 

Wagnerian swim, together with the artists already engaged 

for the Damrosch season of Wagner opera in German, the 

names of whom have been published in THe Musica. 
Courter from time to time. 

Mr. Damrosch is in Augusta, Me., and will no doubt re- 
main in Maine until the rehearsals begin in the autumn, 
with the exception of the run down to Ocean Grove, N. J., 
for the purpose of conducting a musical affair. 


Albert G. Thies Off for Europe.—Albert G. Thies, the 
tenor and teacher, leaves to-day for London and Paris, in 
which cities he will sing ia concerts. He will make a feat- 
ure in his programs of six songs dedicated to him by 
Frank Sawyer. On his return to New York in September 
he will resume his concert work and his vocal teaching. 
His engagement to sing in Israel in Egypt on September 
27 at the Worcester Festival is announced. 

A Prima Donna Heroine.—Mme. Lillian Nordica has 
been heroinized, standing as the character de résistance in 
a novel written by J. Mitchell Chapple and published by F. 
Tennyson Neely. The title of the book is The Minor 
Chord: The Story of a Prima Donna. The tale records 
the main incidents of Mme. Nordica’s life, centring around 
her studies, &c., beginning ‘‘on the banks of a sluggish 
creek, in the miasma of a fever and ague bottom in Iowa,” 
where she was born. Of course the story relates her pro- 
fessional career in Europe. Mr. Neely says that Mme. 
Nordica has written an acknowledgment of the book, say- 
ing that she was very much pleased with its contents. 

Told of Patti.—Mrs. A. B. Wilson tells a story to the 
effect that during Patti's first tour in America, under 
Strakosch, she had one night finished a difficult aria from 
La Sonnambula when her eye lit upon a little girl just her 
age on the front seat, with whom she had been playing at 
the hotel. They exchanged smiles and Patti ran off. Ap- 
pearing in answer to the vociferous demands of the audi- 
ence, during the interlude to her encore song she 
stopped, bowing long enough to say in a stage whisper : 

** Emma, come back here and play when I have finished 
this song. I've got my doll.” 

The contrast between the aria and doll was too great! 
It brought down the house. 

Walter J. Hall.—Mr. Walter J. Hall, the well-known 
vocal instructor and organist of the Brick Church, Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-seventh street, has closed his studio at 
Carnegie Hall after a very busy and successful season, and 
sails to-day for a trip abroad of several months’ duration. 
Mr. Hall, after making the church music tour in England 
with the Evangelist party, and a short stay in London and 
Paris, will make a trip to Munich, where he will attend the 
cycle of Wagner performances, and proceed thence to 
Italy. There he expects to renew his acquaintanceship 
with several famous singers, formerly much féted here; 
among them Signor Fernando Valero, at his ** Villa Raya,” 
Pallanza, and Signor Luigi Ravelli. Mr. Hall will return 
to New York toresume his teaching about October 1. 

Frieda Simonson in Boston.—What they think of the 
talented young pianist Frieda Simonson’s playing in Bos- 
ton can be gathered from the following press comments .on 
the occasion of her last appearance there : 


Miss Simonson is a pianist of great ability. Her interpretations of 


Moschele’s Allegro Brillante, op. 70, and the Schubert-Liszt Wohin 
were excellent, and in assisting Mr. Herbert in Chopin's Introduc- 
tion and Polonaise she did good work.—Aos/on Journal. 

Frieda Simonson, the youthful artist, played the p ano in a way 
that would have put to shame many an older virtuoso, and her num- 
ber with Victor Herbert for piano and ‘cello was charming.—Zoston 
Standard. 

Frieda Simonson is a youthful pianist, but with a powerful body 
and great strength, which was exhibited in her work on the piano 
when she rendered the Schubert-Liszt Wohinin B. She has a splen- 
did technic, sott and delicate as a feather when necessary, yet capable 
of great power. She studiedin Berlin and possesses a rare musical 


intelligence.— Boston Daily Globe. 








FRIEDA SIMONSON, 


The Celebrated Youthful Pianist. 


THE PRESS OF TWO CONTINENTS 
UNITE IN HER PRAISE. 





Toured with Patti, Melba, Albani and Sir Augustus} 


a 


Harris’ Operatic C ts, L e 





American tour last season with Victor Herbert. 


PIANO RECITALS, MUSICALS, CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM REARDON, Steinway Halil, 
New York, 








or THE ARTIST, Beriin: Potsdamerstrasse 27, B. 


Ged Naphru. 


Prima Donna Contralto. 
Cencert and Oraiorio. 
Past two seasons Contralto at 
the following Festivals: Worces- 
ter, Springfield, New Bedford, In- 
dianapolis, Hartford, Providence, 
Ann Arbor, Columbus, Toledo, 
Pittsfield, and numerous concerts. 





ADDRESS 
965 PARK AVENUE, 
New Yor« City. 





New York College of Music 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - - Director. 


The College will Remain Open the Entire Season. 





NEW CHICAGO MUSIC HOUSE. 


THE STRAUSS MUSIC CO., 


267-269 WABASH AVENUE. 


Around the corner from STEINWAY HALL. 
Half a block from the AUDITORIUM. 


ALL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
COMPLETE STOCK OF EVERYTHING, 


ALL EDITIONS. 
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SYRACUSE. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 11, 1895 
HREE pupils’ recitals have taken place within the 
past few weeks, and furnish about all there is to write 
about 
Richard G. Calthrop's first public exhibition of his work as an 
nstructor in vocalism was s:tisfactory. Mr. Calthrop is known 
as a baritone of unusual excellence who sang at the Buffalo State 
Music Teachers’ meeting last The work of his pupils 
showed that he has taken high rank among our local teachers. 
Especially good was the singing of Misses McKinstry, Schott 
and Freeman and Mrs. Harriet Miller Smith. Carl Downing 
and Everard Calthrop were among the most satisfactory male 


We have reason to anticipate some excellent re- 


year. 


voices heard 
sults from Mr. Calthrop's conscientious, capable teaching. 

Mr. Tom Ward, who has held the esteem of the community 
for quite a number of years, gave his closing musicale June 6. 
Mr. Ward has pupils who have been under his instruction for a 
number of years, and has been particularly fortunate in getting 
voices of excellent quality to work with. 

The singing of Misses Pitkin, Colton, Bradf rd and Dodge and 
Messrs. Jones and Clary was very enjoyable. The part singing 
was an admirable feature of the program. 

Last night the annual concert given by the graduates of Crouse 
College took place. A carefully selected program was given. 
The work of Frederick W. Schlieder and Joseph C. Seiter de- 
erves especial comment. Mr. Schlieder appeared as organist, 
pianist, composer and conductor, a very meritorious setting by 
him for solo, chorus, piano and organ of the Ninety-third Psalm 
occupying a place on the program. Mr. Schlieder gave an inter- 
pretation of the Fantasie in F minor by Chopin that was almost 
ideal. Of course all Syracusans present were interested in Jue 
Seiter’s playing of the E flat concerto for piano by Franz Liszt. 
It was an exhibition of remarkable virtuosity. Mr. Seiter sails 
for Europe soon, where he will spend the next four years in mu- 
sical study. Heis an indefatigable worker, and will be heard 
from in the future. Bot. Mr. Schieider and Mr. Seiter are favor- 
Geo. A. Parker. An orchestra accompanied the 
Parker conducted the Liszt concerto ina 


te pupils of Dr 
concerted works. Dr 
very excellent manner 
Carl Downing, a pupil of Richard G, Calthrop, and formerly ot 
Marsh and Richard Sutcliffe, will go with the Boston- 
The young man has a re- 
Henry W. Davis, 


Grove L. 
ians as Eugene Cowles’ understudy. 
markable voice 
me 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

San FRANcIiscO, Cal., June 8, 1895. 
AVING been away in the East all the month of 
May, I am innocent of any participation in musical doings 
actor, The atmosphere has not 
for considerable comment in the 


here either as a spectator or 
been entirely however, 
ocal press and among players has been aroused by my allusion 
Musicat Courter to the effort to subsidize Scheel and a 
his men to remain among us until next season. I 
They being strangers and, 


quiet 


in THE 
number of 
called it a plan to ‘‘stall feed” them 
in the eyes of old resident players, interlopers, this attempt to 
favor them, while local people have to browse around on what 
they can find, was not satisfactory, nor indeed was it successful. 

San Francisco is not large enough to digest more symphony 
concerts than any other place in the country, and the folly of 
There is enough talent here 
we've not been music 


offering it has been demonstrated 
to furnish all the music demanded. If 
mad, I think we've been music silly. 

I find Ysaye has not oniy been making lots of money and 
charming all hearers, but has also been making us appear silly 
by coquetting with alot of noodles about establishing a grand 
The customary epistolary palaver 
I believe 


ymmservatory in Oakland. 
was exchanged and the usual resultant bosh evolved. 
the Belgian fiddler agrees to consider the call from Brussels to 
Oakland on a guarantee of $500,000, or some such trifling pecu- 
niary item. I don't think Brussels will lose him. He was féted 
somewhat, and our local maestro lost no opportunity of reflect- 
ing in his lunar way all the effulgence he could catch on his shin- 
In the case of a club reception, however, there was 
an effulgence evolved. I hope he caught 
If Ysaye does not go to 


ing surface. 
far more growling th 
some of that and wil! reflect upon it. 
Oakland, they still have the conservatory established there by 
Dean Howe after he left the De Pauw University. By the way, 





Madame———w 
Vanderveer=Green, 
Prima Donna CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
IN AMERICA SEASON '95-96, 





The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th St., New York. 





I see the D. P. U. is in pecuniary mourning for the dean's dean- 
ing to the extent of $10,000. Conservatories of music seem to 
come high. 

Asa specimen of our musical culture, I note in the Examiner 
an account of the last Philharmonic Orchestra concert. After 
telling of the enthusiasm incident to the appearance of Con- 
ductor Scheel, and giving some account of the program, we are 
told that ‘* the most pretentious selection was Haydn's Symphony 
in C major in four flats!’’ 

Levy, the blower, is again in apogee, astonishing crowds at 
the Orpheum Theatre by his tours de force on the cornet. 

A revolution in the musical department of one of our promi- 
nent churches has brought out some queer changes. The con- 
tralto sued the rector for breach of contract and got judgment. 
The uew organist is about to discharge the rest of the quartet 
and substitute eight men. The question arises, what sort of 
Te Deums, &c., are eight men going to sing? But if the rector, 
who has a very strong voice and likes to sing, shall lead them, 
all canticles will be equally—good. Harmonic difficulties will 
be of minor importance—at least to H. M. BosworTu. 








Nikisch in Berlin. 
HE Philharmonic concerts will be directed next 
winter by Arthur Nikisch, director of the opera in 
Budapest. Hermann Wolff has, it is said, concluded this 
arrangement, as the former director, Richard Strauss, has 
now transferred his usefulness to Munich. 








Musical Items. 

Miss Martha Garrison Miner.— Miss Martha Garrison 
Miner, the soprano of Dr. Kittridge’s Church, is on an ex- 
tensive concert tour during the summer. She is singing 
this week in the following Michigan cities: June 24, De- 
troit; June 25, Port Huron; June 26, Bay City; June 27. 
Jackson ; June 28, Kalamazoo; Jure 29, Grand Rapids. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein.—Miss Gertrude May Stein 
has had a most arduous season’s work. From April 8 to 
June 6 she sang in forty-six concerts, some of these being 
Wagner programs, several performances of Arminius’ 
Elijah, Verdi's Requiem, Stabat Mater, &c. She has been 
obliged since her return to the city to refuse many engage- 
ments, as she wishes to rest until the latter part of July, 
when she will sing at the Round Lake festival and at 
Saratoga. 

Lauder Played in Illinois.—Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, 
the pianist, played at the meeting of the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association at Bloomington on June 27. His 
selections were from the following program : 

Sonatas by Beethoven—Op. 10', A major, Sensitive (composed in 
1815, published in 1817); op. 110, A flat major (composed in 1821, 
published in i822); op. 111, C minor Titan, (last), (composed in 
1822, published in 1823). The great fantasie, sonata in B minor. Liszt ; 
Legende, No. 2, Walking on the Waves, Liszt. Overture to the 
Magic Fiute, Mozart. Saint-Saéns’ Kermess (trom Faust), Gounod. 

Mr. Lauder will also play from the above before the 
National Music Teacher’s Association at St. Louis on July 4 


Mme. Centemeri Dead.—One of the oldest vocal teach- 
ers in Detroit, Mich., Mme. Jenny Constentin Centemeri, 
died in the Russell House in that city recently. She was 
seventy-five years old and had lived at the Russell House 
for forty-one years. She continued to give singing lessons 
up to a week before her death, which was caused by heart 
failure. She was born in Milan in 1820, began to study 
music when a child and was a favorite pupil of Rossini. 


Miss Barker’s Success in Denver.—Miss Eugenie 
Barker, of this city, gave a concert in Denver, Col., on 
Monday, June 10, and the press of that city was unanimous 
in the statement that it was an event long to be remem- 
bered, and one of the most brilliant ever given in Denver. 
Her voice filled the Tabor Opera House, which was 
crowded. 

Miss Barker sang the Bel Raggia aria from Semiramide, 
with orchestral accompaniment, and was at once accepted 
by the audience enthusiastically. She responded first with 
a ballad and then with a humorous ditty, singing both 


equally well. Flowers in great profusion were showered 
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upon her. Her second selection later in the evening was 
the aria Liete Signori from the Huguenots. 


Mary King Troup Dead.—Miss Mary King Troup, an 
American student of singing, died suddenly in Paris on 
the 13th inst. of heart failure, and by this death is cut 
short the career of one of the most promising students 
who ever left this country to perfect themselves in the 
vocal art. 

Miss Troup was from Brunswick, Ga.; she came to New 
York city to study singing four years ago and entered the 
Metropolitan College of Music. Her teachers discovered 
that she was a student of rare intelligence, high ideals and 
unbounded ambition in her chosen profession. She had 
many difficulties of vocal mechanism to overcome, but she 
simply set herself to overcome them with a quiet deter- 
mination and a tireless persistence that won for her the 
admiration and respect of her teachers and fellow stu- 
dents. 

After three years of work here her voice had developed 
such a unique quality and showed so much promise that she 
decided to go to Paris and devote herself to the study of 
opera. A few days before sailing she gave a recital in the 
College Hall, which included the following numbers: 

These are They, Gaul; The Princess, With a Water Lily, Autumn 
Song. With a Violet, Grieg; Lorely, Liszt; Summer, Chaminade ; 
Slumber Song, Franz. 

On her arrival in Paris she entered as a student with M. 
Giraudet, a teacher in the Paris Conservatoire, who im- 
mediately recognized the rare and charming quality of her 
voice and the good work she had already accomplished 
with it. At the end of her first year’s study she obtained 
an appointment to sing in competition before the Dircctor 
of the Opéra Comique, an opportunity usually obtained 
only after years of study, and it was at the close of this 
trial, and after receiving high commendation from the 
director, that the excitement proved too much for her and 
she fainted and died within two hours. 

Miss Troup belonged to one of the best known families 
of New York city, to whom and her associates at the col- 
lege her death has been a great shock, coming, as it dic, 
just as she was about to reap the reward for her untiring 
and unselfish devotion to her art. 


F. H. Cowen.——The success of Harold has made an 
opening for English opera at Covent Garden, and we are 
glad to hear that Mr. F. H. Cowen has accepted an offer 
made him by Sir Augustus Harris to write another work 
for next season. The second performance of Harold has 
been deferred to allow time for certain alterations. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie has also been commissioned by Sir 
Augustus Harris to write a work for next season. 


Erdmannsdorfer.—The former director of the Bremen 


Philharmonic concerts, Erdmannsdorfer, has accepted an 
offer to conduct the Symphony concerts at St. Petersburg 
the coming season. 
Pe SALE—One-half interest in a well-established con- 
servatory of music, employing eight teachers, and lo- 
cated in one of the largest Western cities—a fine opening 
for a first-class vocal or piano teacher, who may write us 
with or without references, topurchase. Address ‘: Confi- 
dential,” Office of THe Musicat C.-urter. 


in one of the largest musical colleges in this country 
(still holds the position), wishes to change to a position as 
head of the music department of some State university or 
seminary. Good pianist, very successful teacher, voice 
teacher and twelve years organist and choir director of one 
church. Address J. W. Clarkson, Cincinnati, Ohio, south- 
east corner Molitor and Highland avenue, Mount Auburn. 
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The Beautiful in Music: Its Sources 


and Media of Impression. 
USIC is undoubtedly the most catholic of all 
arts, in that it affords the most varied forms of 
pleasure afid allows of being shared in by the most widely 
different capacities of the human mind. . The philosopher, 
the scientist, the man of soul and the man of pleasure all 
equally find in music a fund of interest. How absurd, 
then, with so many different fields of observation, to argue, 
as some do, the conditions and essential principles of the 
art from the observation only of some single and restricted 
province! What makes art criticism—and, beyond all, mu- 
sical criticism—so difficult is for this very reason, that so 
many factors contribute to the total impression received, 
all of which must be estimated at their just importance. 
At the same time there are also certain things which have 
to be just as carefully eliminated, while having no real 
zesthetic significance. 

These necessary elements range from the purely sensu- 
ous to the symbolical and ideal, along with the intellectual 
and the emotional. As already remarked, the error has 
been in many instances to prefer one or another of these to 
the subordination, disparagement or exclusion of the rest, 
in the elaboration of some theory of the ‘‘ beautiful.” We 
must bear in mind that sensory impressions alone are not 
fully «esthetic. There may be a highly cultivated physical 
faculty orsense, yet unless the mind ‘‘ refiects,” as it were, 
upon the impression imparted to it there is no zsthetic 
perception proper. Thus with savages in their native state, 
the faculties of sight, hearing and smell become very 
highly developed ; yet, notwithstanding, the superior 2s- 
thetic sense is lying dormantallthe time. The real distinc- 
tion is this—while these naive ‘‘children of nature” do 
undoubtedly enjoy a keener use of certain senses in their 
observation of natural phenomena, they still take no inter- 
est in the sensory impressions for their own sake, apart 
from certain gross physical gratifications. Cultivated men, 
though their organs may be much duller in comparison, yet 
perceive and enjoy qualities in the object to which the sav- 
age is blind or otherwise insensible. 

Art, though it brings into power the highest of our intel- 
lectual powers, is yet founded after all upon sensuous im- 
pression, and conditions the same as an essential, indis- 
pensable factor. There are certain minds, for example, 
which take an interest in the severer elements of classic 
musical composition—the formal design, the contrapuntal 
involution of parts, &c.—but which do not participate (or 
but slightly, in comparison) in that requisite sensuous and 
elementary enjoyment of the musical ‘‘sound material.” 
For these music is too much a mental exercise to be art in 
the perfect sense of the term, and for their pleasure to be 
truly esthetic. Granted musical art is required to do some- 
thing more than afford a mere ‘‘ear tickling” occupation ; 
but then, again, it may not enter into competition with such 
things, say, as mathematical problems. A necessary postu 
late of any art is that the works therein shall primarily 
appeal to and interest the senses—namely, those either of 
hearing or sight. 


Again, there has to be corrected that misapprehension of 
the distinction between the emotion in art, and that excited 
(or supposed to be excited) by the ordinary experience of 
life, which has been provocative of such absurd teaching. 
Likewise, it must not be considered any longer a vain en- 
deavor to seek after a positive definition of the ‘* beautiful.” 
M. Véron is quite right in his treatment of this question. 
The quest of the beautiful, as of some absolute existence, is 
about as chimerical as was the search for the philosopher’s 
stone. Owing to the contention, lasting now over a cen- 
tury and a half, as to the nature of the beautiful—in which 
theorists have been led to adopt either the sensory, the in- 
tellectual. or the ideal elements in art as the prime factors 
—we have not reached yet much beyond the first stage in 
our prosecution of the subject. 

We have been so long in deciding what music is capable 
of expressing, what it has or has not to do with ‘‘ emotions,” 
that it need not appear strange if some should have been 
brought to think that the esthetic science comprised noth- 
ing beyond the discussion of this elementary question. It 
is clear that we must have some consensus of opinion on 
the points suggested before proceeding further. One can 
hardly contest the great importance of a proper view upon 
these matters. Any old-fashioned notion still obtaining as 
to what is being represented in or called forth by music 
must seriously interfere with the rightful apprehension of 
any musical work, if not, indeed, in a sense prevent it from 
being heard at all. 

If the Spencerian theory be correct, then the primitive 
stirrings of art were unaccompanied by any tokens of art 
consciousness on the part of the worker. The notion of 
art, on the one hand, as devoted exclusively to the ends of 
gratification—or, on the other, of its serving some utilita- 
rian purpose—were as yet non-differentiated, if indeed 
there was hereupon any reflection at all. This isimportant 
to note, and in the comparative study of ancient and mod- 
ern art it must be preserved in mind. Finally, we get 
sentiment developed as the grand distinctive characteristic 
of modern art. 

All the nuances of esthetic impressions lying between 
the wide bounds of the pleasing and the displeasing—the 
Spiritual transformations of purely physiological sensations 
—become invested by the popular fancy with all manner of 
fictional interest and meaning. Much of this attached sig- 
nificance in art, as Darwin and Spencer imagine, owes itself 
to hereditarily transmitted influences. Vague as such factor 
in arts must necessarily be, it follows that the complete 
zesthetic impression is impossible to be described. In 
musical art the representation is not that of concrete 
things, but of the subjective nature in relation to things. 
If, however, the esthetic impressions are not to be de- 
scribed in words, it is not so much that they are indefinite 
in their nature—this is the mistake which many fall into, 
who need to be reminded that words may not be for all 
things the proper test of definiteness—if all attempts to 
reconvey the impression through the medium of words 
should result, as they almost invariably do, in producing 
widely varying, sometimes wholly opposite, effects; this 
does not by any means infer vagueness or indeterminate- 


ness in the impression itself. As to the esthetic impres- 
sions—apart from all fanciful superimpositious, or from 
the restrictions of a word interpretation—it may safely be 
asseried that these are in all instances alike. We are all 
agreed as to the broader zsthetic categories; only in the 
nicer distinctions of these it may be that the sense of the 
one person may be less sensitive or critical than that of the 
other ; but here it is cbviously a question of educated taste, 
of degree, and not one of difference in kind. 

The apprehension of beauty in an outward object is not 
always sosimple and immediate an act as is commonly 
supposed, for the reasons that the impressions of an 
aesthetic kind are, as above remarkei, themselves of fre- 
quent complexity in nature. Every esthetic impression is, 
in the first place, a sensuous one; then the intellect is 
called into operation, in observations of comparison, &c. 
(whether consciously instituted or not). Indeed, much of * 
that which we get to regard as unconscious mental ob- 
servat! on is, after all, but the outcome—the *‘ reflex cere- 
bral action"”—of oft-repeated conscious mental acts. 
Lastly, the ‘ feeling" (for want of a better term) endows 
it partly with what it unconsciously brings (the common 
association of ideas), partly with an intentional coupling of 
fanciful images, analogies, &c. Musical audition is not 
altogether that passive reception of impressions as gener- 
ally supposed ; it is, or should be, at the same time an 
active intellectual and spiritual exercise. But these 
stages in the formation of the total «:3thetic percep- 
tion are accomplished with lightning rapidity. That 
which addresses us as the beautiful is the original cause of 
something else than mere physical sensation, or the 
pleasurable stirring of mental activities—that mystic some- 
thing which has eJuded the analytical grasp of all the 
eager investigators in the field from Aristotle down to 
Helmholtz, which some writers (as we have already seen) 
attribute partly to awakened reminiscences of pre-mundane 
existence; others (of a more rationalistic turn of mind) to 
the admiration and sympathy excited for the man himself 
as well as for his work, but which, containing as it does 
so much of the subjective quality, we find it impossible to 
scientifically define. In the words of Goethe, it is ‘* Ein 
Mystiches, over and beyond the subject and contents of 
the work.” As Hauptmann also remarks: ‘ The essential 
qualities of a work of art, those which impart to it its char- 
acter of the beautiful, are precisely those which defy and 
escape analysis.” This, if admitted, might seem to point 
to the logical conclusion that esthetics (musical), as a 
science, is impossible; if precisely that element in art 
which is the most precious and essential has to be elimi- 
nated, how shall we proceed further? And, again, upon 
another hand, where subjective feeling plays such an im- 
portant part, as we have admitted it to do in this art, but is 
yet so variable, how can there be any question of a scien- 
tific determination of such a factor? 

If we aimed now, in the former respect, at a defining, 
categorizing, and interpreting ot this subtle beauty-essence 
in the art, the objection here raised might certainly be fatally 
serious. But we perceive that this is not the proper prov- 
ince of our study; we have much to perform which, 
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ad THE MUBICAL OOURIER. 


though incapable as we are of expounding the inner mys- | ethics—and that fundamental factor, sense, becoming slight- | improve your diction, for it does not strictly follow that, 
tery of art, yet concerns the vital principles of art. Art, as | ed as the prepossession has grown, that sensuous delight | just because you know no foreign tongue, you are wiser in 
a thing felt, may be mysterious ; but art, in its practical | is diametrically opposed to purity and goodness—it will be | your indigenous one. A little comparative grammar 
workings, shows clearly that there are certain invariable | seen how enormously increased must become the difficulties | would teach you instinctively to avoid such crowded blun- 
necessary conditions which it is our business, as artists, to | in the way of a precise limitation of the field of esthetics. { ders. 

understand and respect if we would have our work perfect-| As the writer of the article ‘‘ Philosophie der Kunst,” in| And then your syllogisms! I called this a comic argu- 
ly embody the creative germ; or if, on the other hand, as| Mendel’s ‘‘ Lexicon,” remarks, ‘‘ The beautiful is not so| ment, and will ask my readers how it is possible to be 
listeners or students, we would perfectly apprehend the | much object of representation in art as essential condition | serious in the grinning face of such hilarious syllogisms as 
work and appreciate the proper mental conditions under | of the art work. There is a vital distinction between that | the following, directly and fairly deduced from our 
which alone we can be thoroughly en rapport with the | view which takes art to ‘represent’ the beautiful, and that | author's sentences : 


























artist. Our contention, also, in the matter of the variabil- | wherein the latter is only a necessary property of the work.” | ‘‘ There is no such thing as a break in the voice.” 
ity of subjective impression, is that thoseimpressions which | Likewise, esthetics—to repeat again—must not any longer| ‘‘It (the break) is an intellectual invention.” 
have any real necessity are not variable. What are varia-| be regarded as that study occupied solely with the investi-| Therefore there is no such a thing as intellectual inven- 






ble are those superchargings—that ‘ Hineingedachtes” or | gation of the beautiful ; its proper occupation is with those | tion in voice production. And this is what is being com- 
‘ Hineingefiihites " which do not belong to the ranges of | conditions under which the artistic work both is formed | plained of up to the present time—that there is no intel- 
wsthetic impression proper. We cannot, in short, hope to| and isreceived. As the above authority further remarks : | lectual invention in voice production. 

hold the beautiful under our analytical knife ; but we may, | ‘It ought to form the code book both for the artist as well} Again (and this is too good !) : 














and must, acquire a knowledge of those conditions under | asthe amateur. The former it should enlighten upon the ‘A break isa violation of natural law.” 

which alone the beautiful can perfectly display itself, or be | aim and purpose of his art in general, and of its various} ‘‘It is an attempt of beneficent nature to recover its 

received. With Véron let us speak then rather of a philo- | classes and genres in particular. The latter should simi-| laws * * *.” 

sopby of art than of a science of the beautiful. larly be instructed ; and moreover, specially be taught to) ‘Therefore beneficent nature's attempt to recover its laws 
As we have intimated, the impressions are of a dual | guard against the fatally easy error of contemplating as | is violation of natural law ! (Can that be excelled ?) 

character. Broadly considered, we may take it that they | the beautiful the operations within himself. dt must nec-| Once more: 







are built upon sensuous impressions, and mental activity | essarily inform him as to the rightful co-operation of the| «Things that are hollow can resonate ; 
in its most widely varying forms. This union can never be | sentiments in art ; but it may not be expectedto prescribe| «The spine is not hollow ; 






























absolved. If the work is too" abstract" and * intellectual,” | or explain more in this direction than can well be sup-| « ‘Therefore it cannot resonate.” 
there is no esthetic enjoyment, primarily and properly ; if, | ported.—ustace J. Breakspeare, in Musical Opinion Let that be matched by one more familiar : 
in the other extreme, it becomes too sensuous, or ‘‘ patho- | and Music Trade Review. Gold glitters. 
logical,” the dignity, character and distinction of art are Brass is not gold. { 
lest; and we are affected in no wise differently by a musi- Therefore it cannot glitter. 
cal composition than by a warm bath, a thunderstorm, a The Ventricular Charles Lunn, of These are precisely parallel syllogisms. For surfaces, } 
cigar, a sumptuous repast ora physician's bulletin—to use Lond such as the sounding board of a piano, or the almost equally " 
Dr. Hanslick’s similes. We shall return to this point, and onaon. hard front surface of the spine, can resonate as well as hol- 
to the writer just named, later on. EFORE attempting comic argument—the only lows—just as brass may glitter, although it is not gold. My 

Ina broad sense all artistic work may be said to display style possible—let me say a serious word to Mr. comparison, ‘‘as a tuning fork derives added resonance ' 
the beautiful, indifferently whether the subject treated | Charles Lunn, of London, anent his use of our somewhat | from wood glass or metal,” is strictly correct, as any 
(if one), or the constituent elements of the work, be in them- | mutual tongue. Ay vex reader may prove ; yet no one of these materials need be 4 
selves pleasing or the reverse. A masterly representation If a work on chemistry, electricity, painting, architec- | pojow ic? 
in art of an ‘' ugly” subject in nature is yet ‘‘a thing of | ture or any other science or art is being perused, a certain} Are more of such illogical syllogisms needed? They 
beauty > The notion that only objectively beautiful sub- | elegance and strictness of diction pass almost unnoticed. | spound - or rather, the material tor them abounds. Here d 
jects are fit for artistic treatment again makes one of those | Tolerable skill in the use of the commoner forms of lan- is another : 
common errors springing from a confusion of the condi-| guage is taken for granted; it is a pre-requisite; its absence} 4 body of air and its vibrations are identical i 






tions of art with those of things extraart. The terms ‘‘ugly” | stamps the whole treatise or review with doubt. The writer The trachea contains a body of air. 
and ‘‘ beautiful” relate here to the subject under diverse | does not often bandy words with those who violently offend Therefore, whatever a body of air does its vibrations } 
conditions. As already explained, we'do not intend to| this unwritten law, and if he honors the ungrammatical must do. i 
study the ‘*‘ beautiful” in its abstract or universal nature. | and inelegant Mr. Charles Lunn with a reply, he will beg . : 
It would be unavailing now to attempt to restrict the ap- | him to ie dess careful in future. wan whee questen se eg Reguees Pr. Reteni ane 
plication of the term to those specific qualities in objects For instance, he writes: ‘‘ If Mr. Howard can, and will, myself related tothe vibration of the body of air in the 
or to that limited range of pure sense operations with | sing a sustained note, and some one, uaknown to himself, 
which it had primitively to do, seeing that it has so! will give him a punch inthe back * * *.” What isthe 
widened from its original meaning as to embrace even | matter withafriend, Mr. Lunn? We are not often treated 
pure mental operations, only associated remotely with that | to punches, mint juleps or gin snickers by any person 
wsthetic stimulation proper, as we have briefly explained | « unknown to himself.” 
it; thus, for example, when we speak of ‘a beautiful|" But no; the. first reading was careless. You write, 
chain of reasoning.” Ne other language has so much cor- | *‘some one unknown to Aémself.” Well, Mr. Howard 
rupted its adjectiva as the English hasdone. This is the | knows of no one—friend, stranger or enemy—‘ unknown 
more to be regretted, seeing that our art vocabulary is of | to himself.” Such a person must be happy in his lack of 
the very scantiest self-knowledge. Probably Mr. Lunn meant to write: ‘If 
Nor can we stay here to examine the Platonic theory of | Mr. Howard * * * and some one ‘unbeknownst’ to 
the beautiful ; the complete opposite to the modern materi- | him.” But, as the sentence stands, we are forced to con- 











trachea. Mr. Lunn with eminent fairness implies the last | 
false syllogism, gets some discourteous person, unknown f 
even to himself to punch me in the back, and laughs with 
childish glee. With the same cathedral solemnity with 
which he informed me that ‘‘ the spine is not hollow,” will 
I inform him that his major premise is undoubtedly hol- 4¢ 
low ; that a body of air and its vibrations are not identical, / 
and that a writer who distorts a subject so visibly is hardly r 
worthy of the admiration he accords himself. Mr. Lunn’s 
implied syllogisms should be tagged ‘‘ Made for Repairs.” 
(Say, Mr. Editor, this is great fun !) 

Let me here express my conviction that Mr. Lunn does 































alistic theory, so to call it, wherein the beautiful is seen to | clude that our syllogistic friend does not know an adjective | Dot represent the spirit of his countrymen. Behnke and I } 
develop itself gradually out of certain simple operations of | from an adverb, or, as later will be proved, a syllogism had some arguments, but we agreed to differ and allow no 6 
one particular sense—sight, namely. This we must pass | from a sardine. discordant element to enter our discussion. I hear that the 
by for the present, notwithstanding the fact that the Pla-| A little further on is read: ‘ In his attack on Mr. B., interest in physiological voice training is far greater in f 
tonic theory in its association of the ‘* beautiful” with the | he sneers.” Is this an algebraic problem, Mr. Lunn? England than here, and I intend to visit our ancestral isle ( 

‘ good " and the ** true "— or in other words of the zstheti- | Must word be sent the wrong way across the water, that next May. : 
cal with the ethical—has undoubtedly much influenced the such abbreviations are not only inelegant, but even I should be sorry to find the Lunnish spirit the prevail- \ 
modern conception of art; so much indeed as to cause to | discourteous ? You call Mr. Howard ‘‘a literary buffooa.” | ing one. To Steal a metaphor from the unapproachable } 

be overlooked at times the essential claims of the sensory | Mr. Howard would not apply the adjective ‘‘ literary” to | Scriptures, it is the snarling spirit of the dog in the man- if 
and material elements. In these instances the beautiful | you (literary is an adjective, Mr. Lunn) in any connec- | ger, which can’t assimilate the food itself and won't allow 

has been made to reside in thoughts, ideas, sentiments or | tion. You “sneer” at him for writing in three languages. | the honest ox his natural provender. It is the meanest, the 






feclings, to the ignoring of the outward object or of purely | As a matter of fact it was necessary for him to read his | most destructive and vicious instincts, the most universal, 
| . es . +s . . . 
suse gratification. The * beautiful” thus merging itself | subject in five. Get somebody to translate a bit, Mr. Lunn, | the spirit of jealousy, that spirit which ruins more lives 
into the “good "—or esthetics becoming confused with | for your monolinguistic and ungrammatical self. It may | than all the wars and pestilences of Christendom ! i 


The Pedal Practice Clavier. 


“JUST WHAT EVERY ORGANIST NEEDS.” 


A COMPLETE ORGAN Pedal Keyboard ; 30 keys, standard scale, with organ bench. May be il 
used separately or in connection with a 7% octave PRACTICE 

CLAVIER The PEDAL CLAVIER is provided with the clicks, on the same principle as the 

Virgil Practice Clavier and furnishes a perfect substitute for the Pedal Piano, which is extensively 

used by organists. 

The PEDAL CLAVIER forever removes the principal obstacles to the pursuit of organ study, viz.: 


and The Exciting and Stimulating Tone of the 
Organ, which, more than in the case of the piano, con- 
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supply ; " - : : 
. : tinually distracts the attention and dissipates the energy 
The Inacessibility of the Church and its often dan- of the player from the main purpose « P practice, which 
gerously low temperature; is intellectual ana not emotional. 
The Expense, which for a Blower or rent of a Pedal a h nis <-e 
Piano amounts to from five to ten dollars a month; 2" SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
>. 
i 
FTHE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, * ‘Vesching and Pra { 
af 9 Teaching and Practice. Me 
Highly indorsed by leading professionals. Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
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Scourge yourself of it, my dear Mr. Lunn of London. 
Cultivate tolerance if it yet remains in you this to do! 

But, now I think of it, are you the same provincial 
Charley Lunn, of Manchester, who had a tussle with me 
about ten years ago, over your ridiculous theory of the 
ventricles, a theory exploded by Fournié, nearly thirty 
years ago, by the simple statement that ‘‘Savart did not 
notice that their inner borders (edges of false vocal cords) 
lay quite out of line with the glottis”? I remember you 
then called me, as you rode away, *‘ the metaphoric black- 
smith.” Well, I would be a highly illustrated pile driver 
before I would turn tail, as you did, vowing you would 
have no more to say to the smithy ! 

Despite your vows, you have broken out again in a new 
place, and with your wonted virulence. I would not, were 
I you (you would say ‘‘ yourself,” I presume), give up the 
ghost so meekly this time. I would not slink! I would 
not crawl into my little hole at the first faint dawn of oppo- 
sition! We know you to be ventricular and vituperative. 

Joun Howarp. 

821 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. 








Wagner’s Debt to the Greek Drama. 
T is difficult to be strikingly original in this age 
of the world. In the invention of new forms genius 
finds itself hard pushed ; indeed, modern artistic creation 
consists more in new developments along old lines than in 
the production of novel art forms. Men of genius have 
been usually quite willing toadmit this. Richard Wagner, 
the so-called most daring of innovators, declared that he 
had invented nothing new, but that he had joined in one 
great whole the arts that were already individually per- 
fect, and developed the art work formed from this 
combination. After having perfected this ‘‘ art work of the 
future,” as he called it, he established the Bayreuth theatre, 
in which his dramas were to be performed at periodical fes- 
tivals. The original of this enterprise Wagner found in 
the theatre of ancient Greece. His own words in regard to 
his debt to the Greek drama are not misleading. He says: 
‘* History furnished me with a typical model for the ideal 
relation I had conceived between the stage and the public. 
I found this in the theatre of ancient Athens; there where 
the theatre only opened its doors on special and hallowed 
festivals, where there was united with the enjoyment of art 
a religious celebration, in which the most distinguished 
men of the state took part as poets and actors, appearing 
like priests before the assembled populace of the city and 
country, which was so imbued with high anticipations of 
the dignity of the work to be fperformed that an A2schylus 
ora Sophocles could bring the most sublime of all poetic 
creations before the people, certain of their full under- 
standing of them.” 

Writers upon Wagnerian subjects often refer to the com- 
poser’s admiration for the Greek drama and the inspiration 
that cameto him from it; but here they stop, as if presup- 
posing we were all Greek scholars and thoroughly familiar 
with the institutions of antiquity. But knowing that mu- 
sicians generally have not time to gain this familiarity, it 
is the purpose of the present paper to give a general idea 
of this most important and popular festival of ancient 
Greece, and especially those elements in it that appealed 
most forcibly to Wagner. 

The drama of Greece took its rise in a religious ceremony 
connected with the worship of the god Dionysos, or, as 





more popularly known, Bacchus. Originally, this cere- 
mony was nothing more than a sort of processional dance 
around the altar of Dionysos, during which choral hymns 
were sung in praise of the god. Afterward a speaker was 
introduced who described some event in the life of the 
deity. Then came the introduction of a dialogue between 
the speaker and the chorus, the principal part of the per- 
formance, however, still remaining with the chorus. The 
name of Arion in this connection will have a familiar sound 
to most musicians. He it was who first used the dialogue 
between the actor and chorus. There was, however, in 
this early period of dramatic growth very little action ex- 
cept in the evolutions of the chorus. It was simply a nar- 
rative in costume, the chorus being usually dressed like 
satyrs, the followers of Dionysos. Gradually a variety of 
mythological themes began to be used, the spectacle was 
enlarged, and a special building was constructed for it. 
The institution attained its highest perfection at the hands 
of AZschylus, although still remaining a drama of narra- 
tion and not of action. A®schylus introduced a second 
actor, thus making possible a further development of the 
dialogue. More characters could be represented in the 
play, but only two could carry on aconversation. Sopho- 
cles was the first to make use of three actors in a single 
scene. 

The pertormance took place in a vast open amphitheatre, 
in which relative arrangement of stage and seats was very 
similar to that of our modern theatres, with one important 
difference. That part of the theatre which we sometimes 
term the pit, and in which are located the so-considered 
choicest seats in the house, with the Greeks was left open 
and free. In thecentre of this open space, which was then 
called the orchestra, there was generally an altar to the 
god Dionysos, and around this the chorus performed the 
choral dance, which was the distinctive feature of the rep- 
resentation. But we must guard against forming a con- 
ception of these dances according to the modern meaning 
of the term. Dancing as we understand it was unknown 
to the Greeks, and on the other hand their dancing is now 
included among the lost arts. These dances consisted in a 
series of refined and artistic poses, gestures and proces- 
sionals, rather than in dances according to the modern ac- 


| ceptation of the term. 


The chorus usually entered from the right and proceeded, 
as they chanted their processional prelude, directly to the 
altar of Dionysos in the centre of the orchestra, around 
which they arranged themselves, looking toward the stage. 
Then the actor appeared upon the stage and the first scene 
was performed, consisting partly of a narrative soliloquy 
and partly of dialogue between the actor and chorus. At 
the conclusion of the scene the actor disappeared and the 
chorus, which remained in the orchestra during the entire 
performance, recited an ode which occupied a position anal- 
ogous to entr’acte music in the modern theatre. The ode 
was divided into stanzas, which ran in pairs, the perform- 
ance of which constituted the famous choral dance. Dur- 
ing the first stanza, which was called the Strophe, 
the chorus worked their way, as they sang, to the ex- 
treme right of the orchestra; then turning they worked 
their way back to the altar while they chanted the 
second stanza, which corresponded exactly to the first 
in metre and length, and was called the Antistrophe. Then 
followed a second pair of stanzas, which were executed at 
the left of the altar, in exactly the same manner as the first, 
Sometimes there was an odd stanza in the middle of the 





ode. This was called the Mesod, and was executed around 
the altar. An odd stanza at the end of the ode wags called 
the Epode, and performed in the same way. Then another 
actor would appear, and a similar scene would be enacted, 
and so on throughout the play. This description applies 
more accurately to the early period of the drama, when but 
one actor appeared upon the stage at a time ; but the same 
general characteristics were preserved when more actors 
were introduced. 

Music also played an important part in these perform- 
ances, but there is much uncertainty as toits nature. With 
the Greeks music was a comprehensive term, including a 
harmonious development of all man’s faculties, being often 
used in this sense. Still the term also had a specific mean- 
ing, and we know that music as an individual art exercised 
avery powerful influence uponthem. The office of music 
in the choral tragedy was to mark the rhythm and guide 
the voice. It could not have been altogether analogous to 
the modern chant, as has been sometimes stated, for in the 
chant rhythm is largely annihilated, while in the recitation 
of Greek poetry rhythm exercised a tyranny that would be 
unendurably monotonous to modern ears. Two instru- 
ments were used in these performances—the flute and the 
lyre. In choral tragedy the lyre was used to accompany 
the more serious passages, and the flute for the lighter 
portions. We read of the performance of flute solos, but 
no mention is made of the two instruments being played 
together. Had this been done the modern orchestra would 


have been anticipated by many centuries. 
(To be continued.) 








Miss Humphrys’ Success.—Miss Bertini Humphrys is 
again with the Hinrichs Grand Opera Company, this being 
her fourth season with that organization. She is also 
meeting with more pronounced success than ever, her 
voice gaining in power and fullness with each successive 
season. The following is from the Philadelphia 7zmes of 
June 20, 1895, on her first appearance this season: ‘‘ Miss 
Humphrys sings the Queen's (Huguenots) part admirably. 
Her voice seems to have gained in fullness and firmness, 
and her execution is fluent and in perfect taste. All of the 
lovely music of the second act was beautifully sung, and 
the finale was a triumph.” 

For the Fourth Time.—Colonel Mapleson, the opera 
impresario, has entered upon his fourth matrimonial 
venture, his second wife having been Marie Roze, and the 
third Laura Schirmer. .This time Colonel Mapleson has 
married Mme. Robb-Millenberger, a sister of ex-Senator 
Robb, of New York. The wedding occurred June 20 in 
the English church in the Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Terence Blackwood, United States Ambas- 
sador Eustis and J. H. Robb stood as witnesses. 








New and Successful Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., London. 
E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED SONGS, = 
Where Shadows Are Not (in four keys), ‘ F. H. Cowen 
Say, Yes! Mignon, and Amorita (each in two keys), 7 d’Hardelot 
Spring Is Here, She Loves Me (each in three keys), dith A. Dick 
SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC. 

Bridesmaids’ Barn Dance (Milton Wellings); Gipsies' Barn Dance 
(Celian Kottaun) ; Al Fresco Barn Dance (Clifford), ete , etc. 
COMIC OPERAS AND BURLESQUES., 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, 1. Rantzau, Djamileh, 
Philemon et Baucis, Signa, Lady of Longford and Quentin Durward. 
LONDON: E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 

NEW YORK: E. SCHUBERTH & Cv 








BLASIUS PIANOS 


THE NAME OF BLASIUS AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE ARTISTIC PIANO MADE BY THEM HAS CREATED A 
FURORE NOT ONLY IN AMERICA BUT IN EVERY QUARTER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD WHERE MUSIC IS KNOWN. 
YOU WILL FIND BLASIUS PIANOS ON STEAMERS THAT PLOW THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. ANON FLYING 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY IN THE OBSERVATION CARS 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


AGAIN, THE BLASIUS 


PIANOS IN THE PARLORS OF THE QREATEST HOTELS OF THE COUNTRY, FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA. THESE 


WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS ARE CLIMATIC PROOF. 


ARE TRULY WONDERFUL, 


ATMOSPHERIC CHANCES HAVE NO EFFECT ON THEM: THEY 
WHY, EVEN IN FAR OFF ALASKA THE DELIQHTFUL TONE OF THE BLASIUS PIANO IS 


HEARD GIVING JOY TO THOSE WHO ARE ISOLATED FROM THE COMFORTS OF CIVILIZATION. 
THE INCOMPARABLE BLASIUS PIANO IS MAKING SUCH RAPID STRIDES THAT IT HAS SET THE MUSIC WORLD 


WONDERING. ARE YOU SELLING BLASIUS PIANOS? 
WiTH THE MOST REMARKABLE PIANO OF THE ACE. 


WHOLESALE: 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


WooDdDBURY, N. J., 





Eicguiv MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? BETTER WRITE US AND GET ACQUAINTED 
CORRESPONDENCE RECEIVES QUICK RESPONSE. 


RETAIL: 


BLASIUS & SONS, 


{O1-1103 and 1119 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COLOG NE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


Tea HE CONSERVATORY OF ae 


FOUNDED IN 1850 PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 
First, Instrumental :comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
rheory of Music and Composition Schools. 

; he Vocal School is divided into two sections— a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing ‘chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ng, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c. &c. Teaching 
Stafl consists of thirty-two teachers 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 

; place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks $75) for piano, 

l 200 marks $50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


Phe Conservatory embraces 
men second, Vocal; and third, 


lin, viola violoncello classes 
$100) for ‘sole 
ag ne xt te rm be gins with September 16, 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


S.S. STEWART, “" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘*‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 





ia 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 
& 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
AMERICAN 
Excelsior 
Solo and Military 
Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





912 & 914 Race Street, 





WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


. + - Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


eee _._ 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. . 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by ¢. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME DE GONI, | Mr. WM. SC hg BERT, | MR. 8S. DE LA COVA, 
MR. J. P. COUPA, | MR. FERRER MR. CHAS. DE JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, MR N fi LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. N. W. GOULD, Mk. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MAKTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here tn 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
The Monthly Journal | 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOK Musicians. Established 1862 
Enlarged to 72 Columns 184 The Only Inde 
Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and freland 





pendent Musical Weekly in Great Britain 

ONE PENNY WEEKLY (by post, 2d 
Annual Subscription (England), 6s. 6d.; half yearly, 3s. 3d.; 
| abroad, 8s 9d. per year. THE Musical STANDARD gives por 
traits on separate plate paper = — ians of the day; gives 
full page illustratiors of Brit sh and foreign organs; gives 
SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. | anthems, violin music, organ music, &c., as special supple 
ments, and has its own special! correspondents in all parts of 
| the world. Office: 185 Fleet St., London, England. 
THE Musical STANDAkD has other interesting features too 
} Send 5 cents for a copy and judge for 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies ard 
terms will be forwarded upon application to the Society's | numerous to mention 
offices: 19 Berners St., LUNDON, W.. ENGLAND ! yourself 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BON & Co., 


Prototype Band Instraments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for 1ts com- 
pteteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
co.ntry. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Eve. ything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o! the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm_ System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cel jos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 
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MAREN 
First quality warranted 
Apply for the illustrated Price-)ist. 





RETAIL. 


1199 Broadway, New York. 


sant Say Pay 


FITTED TO 


> ANY PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 
Factory, 675 Hudson St. cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemecster & Kroever 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and T 


‘first Street, New Yark. 
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A’ we have said before, and as facts bear repeat- 








ing, a dealer who is in search of a piano that is 
pleasing, that gives satisfaction while selling and 
after, that is well made, that is musical and is a 
money maker, the Jewett is the piano for that dealer. 


oe 


NE of the meanest jobs on the face of the earth is 
to move a piano factory. Strich & Zeidler are 
experiencing it this week. They expect to be in their 
new quarters in the Staib Building the latter. part of 
the week. Their new premises will make possible an 
output of 24 pianos a week. 
oP 


ECRETARY OF STATE OLNEY will possibly 
be one of the next victims of the wiles of Mr. 
W. P. Van Wickle, and then Mr. F. G. Smith will re- 
joice in another telegram. As a purveyor of pianos 
to Washington celebrities, Mr. Van Wickle has al- 
ready won sufficient fame to make him yearn for 
more. 
a al 
O those interested in the decision in the case of 
the United States against Daniel F. Beatty that 
was published in full on page 29 of THE MUSICAL 
Courier of June 19, it will recall that on the 28th of 
last December he was tried at Montpelier, Vt., be- 
fore the United States Circuit Court, convicted and 
sentenced to pay a fine of $500, which he subsequent- 
ly paid and secured his release. 
or 
R. GEO. W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, who has been.on an ex- 
tended trip through the Northwest, visiting the Yose- 
mite Valley and other points, is expected to be in 
Chicago again by July 1. Mr. Tewksbury, who is one 
of the most accomplished and most widely traveled 
men interested in the music trade, will doubtless 
spend the remainder of the summer abroad. 


o£, 


LTHOUGH business is generally dull, Mr. Otto 
Wissner is doing splendidly in his retail ware- 
rooms. As anewspaper advertiser Mr. Wissner be- 
lieves in letting the people know just what you have, 
and when they come to you, have more than you say 
to showthem. He is perhaps one of the heaviest 
newspaper advertisers in the trade, and during the 
summer he finds that it pays. There’s a tip! 
i = 
NY inventor can have the ear of Mr. Malcolm 
Love long enough to explain his invention re- 
garding piano construction or piano parts. He is 
willing and anxious to see everything going, but his 
wisdom in not using these inventions shows how quick 
he is to see the impracticability of many of the 
chimerical dreams of cranks. His selection of the 


Phelps harmony attachment and the successful appli- 
cation of it to the Malcolm Love piano shows that 
Mr. Love knows a good thing when he sees it as well 
as a bad thing. There are few pianos that have 
more talking points than has the Malcolm Love 


piano. 





O anywhere among dealers in the United States, 
get 12 or 13 dealers together and ask them to 
agree on the names of pianos of high grade, and 
although there will be discussion and contrary opin- 
ions the entire assemblage will agree on the position 
of the Hazelton piano, as well as every point about 
it going to make it the piano itis. There is greatest 
unanimity of opinion regarding the Hazelton piano. 


oe 


NE of the remarkable successes of the music 
trade is that of the Brambach Piano Company. 
Their product—the Brambach piano—has jumped into 
popularity with dealers in an exceedingly short time. 
The company started out to make a piano which could 
be and would beconsidered oneof the best sellers inthe 
United Sates. Their record during the last year 
proves that they are on their way to demonstrate 
that their policy was a right one, and they have the 
instrument to carry it out. 
ow 


HE report that was industriously circulated last 

week to the effect that a large Western jobbing 

and manufacturing concern had acquired or ‘‘ ab- 

sorbed ” a large piano making plant in this city has 
no foundation in fact. 

We refrain from mentioning the names of the par- 
ties who were connected with the report, but publish 
the denial for the benefit of those who may have 
been misled by the gossip. 


al 


ERE is a point worth recording. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Marsden, a genuine Indian minister, of 
Sitka, Alaska, while in Pittsburg, Pa., last week 
heard the autoharp played in one of the church choirs 
there. He was so much pleased with the music 
of the instrument that the next day he went to 
Hamilton's music store and purchased three auto- 
harps, which he will take to Alaska, and have 
played in the churches there. This shows how pop- 
ular an instrument the autoharp is. 


anal 


CCORDING to the statutes of the State of New 
York, when a judgment is obtained against a de- 
linquent debtor, and when an execution given to the 
sheriff to attach any available property of the debtor 
is returned in the statutory limit of 60 days, marked 
no property found, the creditor can go into court and 
ask for the examination of the debtor in supplemen- 
tary proceedings, that on oath the debtor may be 
compelled to admit the ownership of property or 
what he has done with it. When this is done a re- 
ceiver is appointed to take charge of any properties 
revealed by the debtor while under oath in court. 
This is why the following note appeared in the 
daily press last week : 
Napoleon J. Haines.—Everett V. Abbott has been appointed re- 
ceiver in supplementary proceedings for Napoleon J. Haines, a piano 


manufacturer, of 133d street and Alexander avenue, by Judge Fitz- 
simmons, of the City Court, on the application of William H. Arnold. 


From all that can be learned Everett V. Abbott is 
an attorney and a personal friend of Surrogate 
Arnold, who drew the will of the late Mrs. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., and the appointment of Mr. Abbott 
is considered in the nature of a family affair. True 
it is that the Commercial Bank of Rochester has be- 
gun proceedings for the appointment of a receiver of 





the Haines estate in the Supreme Court. It looks as 
though there is a pretty tangle in sight, even a worse 
snarl than when Mr. N. J, Haines, Sr., went out of 
active business. 

oF 


NE of the busiest places in the whole trade is the 
factory of Comstock, Cheney & Co. The growth 
of this house during the last few years has been re- 
markable and yet is not remarkable. The house 
knows how to make an action that gives little or no 
trouble. All of the parts of the Comstock, Cheney & 
Co. action are so thoroughly well made that but very 
little trouble ever results from their working when 
put together in a piano. That is why this house has 
grown so. They make a splendid action and they 
know how to sell it. 
aK 


R. ALFRED L. PECK, of Hardman, Peck & Co., 

has just completed a long trip for a representa- 

tive of a United States piano house. He traveled all 

through the eastern part of Canada, going as far north 

as St. Johns, Newfoundland. The Hardman piano 

has a splendid reputation in Canada and many are 

sold there every year. While on this trip Mr. Peck 

secured good orders, and reported the finding of good 

times, especially in the far eastern parts of the 
country. 








A WEAVER WAVE. 


—_———__.» 


T is particularly gratifying to make record of the 
fact that the Weaver Organ and Piano Company 
is running thirteen hours six days of the week. This 
activity comes from a tremendous rush of orders. 
The company intended to run all summer on full 
time to pile up stock for fall trade, but to fill all 
orders now on hand they are compelled to ask their 
men to work overtime—all of this in a season noted 
for its dullness, especially in the organ line. It is in- 
deed a great showing, and evinces the popularity of 
the Weaver goods, as well. as reflecting great credit 
on the salesmanship of their travelers. 








COMING TO NEW YORK. 





HE Mason & Hamlin Company will make an im- 
portant move this coming September, when Mr. 
Harry Lowell Mason will transfer his advertising de- 
partment of the company to New York and come to 
Gotham to reside permanently. This will give to 
Mr. Holyer, of the New York house, valuable assist- 
ance, for Mr. Harry Lowell Mason is considered one 
of the brightest of the rising generation of piano 
trade manipulators. 

The idea of moving the advertising department of 
the Mason & Hamlin Co., to New York is a good one, 
as in this city countless chances are presented al- 
most every day that are not offered to Boston houses. 

Mr. Mason will be a distinct acquisition to New 
York. He is a young man of business ideas that are 
based on ceaseless activity, and he can and will do 
splendid work for the Mason & Hamlin Company 
from the New York house. 


et 
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CAPITAL, ETC., NECESSARY. 


HAT point in the piano business has been reached 
when it is not necessary to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a factory conducted without capital. Time 
was when one or two piano makers who had saved up 
a small sum of money each could rent a shop_and be- 
gin the manufacture of pianos and go ahead in a 
steady and careful manner to develop a piano plant, 
but that time is passed and, so far as the piano busi- 
ness is concerned, is gone forever. What is now con- 
sidered as the very first essential is not the ability of 
the maker but his capital, for that is a competing 
factor of the first moment. 

The Eastern piano manufacturing institutions such 
as Kranich & Bach and Fischer and Steinway and 
Chickering and Weber and Decker and so many 
others represent the highest developed stage of that 
school of piano manufacturers which grew from a 
small beginning without capital or what may be 
called an abundance of money into the massive and 
formidable concerns of this period, and their present 
existence is the great impediment to any repetition of 
such history. They stand to-day as the barriers that 
prevent any incursions on the part of piano talent 
which is not backed by ample capital. 

To these have been added the younger houses, such 
as Pease, Everett, Kimball, Baldwin, Conover, Chase 
and Chase again, and Sterling and Estey and Shon- 
inger, Scanlan and Brown & Simpson and Ivers & 
Pond, etc., etc., who with capital at command bar the 
of entry into the piano manufacturing 
those who are not provided with large 


passage 
houses to 
means. 

That is, we have passed the sentimental stage of 
the piano business, and have now entered upon its 
new period of development, the practical, mercantile 
stage, in which other faculties and other factors will 
be taken into account beside the piano itself. 

From a thoroughly analyzed business point of view ; 
from the vista of an American practical merchant, it 
must be concluded that a certain number of piano 
manufacturers are now virtually out of the race. 
That is, their old associations, business connections 
running back a quarter of a century or more, anda 
traditional reminiscence give them a limited outlet 
for their pianos. They represent the remnant of the 
sentimental period, and all exhortations intended to 
revive their drooping energies are useless simply be- 
cause they are not able to realize the condition of 
which they are the victims. They belong to that 
tribe which still believes that capital is not a pre- 
requisite and that the methods applied by capital to 
the new development of the piano trade are not only 
not healthy, but absolutely vicious. These manufac. 
turers of pianos will gradually be drawn into them- 
selves; will shrink into such small dimensions that 
by the opening of the next century they will not be 
known at all. 

To single them out would not only be unkind, but 
would give to a general analysis like this the attribute 
of maliciousness, and we have no other purpose but 
to explain, expose and expostulate upon a condition 
as it exists, and how it, apparently at least, seems to 
affect the future of the trade. But without singling 
out any particular firms whose present state, habits 
of manufacture and of trading give the clue to the 
absence of adaptability and the want of assimilation 
absolutely essential to success—without mentioning 
them it is readily understood who they are. Their 
downward path has been apparent to all observers, 
and their names are generally on the lips of all those 
men in the trade whose intelligence attracts discus- 
sion ; there are no two opinions on that subject. 

These, therefore, represent the last of the houses of 
the sentimental period of piano manufacturing in 
the United States. The others are the surviving 
outgrowth of that period, and they, together with the 
new element, will probably constitute the future great 
piano trade of the country, and with all these the 
paramount question is capital, for itis capital, among 
other things, that provides a house with a good piano 
if it desires to make a good one. 

Prompted by a false conception of these conditions, 
attributing causes that did not and do not exist to 
effects clearly visible among us which at times stag- 
ger them, many of the firms of the old régime, of the 
sentimental period, who have accumulated capital 
are also afflicted with a diseased imagination and to 
these it is all important that they should not follow 
the downward path already referred to while they 
are not out of the race yet ; while there still exists in 
their instances a certain reserve force; while their 





cases are still considered doubtful when their names 
happen to be mentioned among the valetudinarians, 
yet they cannot successfully struggle, despite their 
reputations and capital, against the modern tenden- 
cies of the piano trade fortified by capital, energy, 
brains, ambition and a most intimate association with 
all the details and ramifications of the trade. It is 
already proving to be a fatuous struggle ; the very 
fact of reference to it brings out in glaring relief how 
hopeless it is to expect anything but disaster to any 
attempt to continue to do the piano manufacturing 
business of the future in competition with those new 
houses to whom tradition is an obsolete dream and 
who look upon a name in its commercial sense only, 
free from any sentimental pretense. 

The future of the piano trade will therefore depend 
upon the amount of capital involved and the manner 
of designating its flow. The manipulation of great 
quantities of pianos will be intrusted in the main to 
acomparatively limited number of men who will be 
the recipients of this endowment, because in the first 
place, they deserve it by force of their intellects, and 





secondly, because the law of natural selection has de- 
posed those least adapted, and elevated those who | 
succeeded in the struggle ; in fact the reductio shows 
that they elevated themselves, and hence they are 
not only best adapted but are already provided with | 
the capital as a result of the adaptation. 

No power on earth can prevent this consummation. 
It isa question of manifest destiny. The old methods 
are virtually now dead. The revival of trade will | 
demonstrate that it will not be a universal revival of 
trade with all firms, but that it will revive with those 
who are in condition to assimilate with the revival, 
and those old firms who have attained the fossilized 
stage can under no circumstance benefit from any re- 
vival, It would be unnatural. 


THE PEASE CRAND. 








N the issue of THE MusicaL Courier of September 
26, 1894, exactly nine months ago to-day, we an- 
nounced the birth of the Pease grand piano. At that 
time we said of the artistic qualities of the piano: 
‘The scale is even, the tone musical and the action 
is regulated to the nicest touch. In volume the piano 
is remarkable. The bass is deep in quality, with the 
sonority best befitting that quality ; the middle, rich 
in singing quality, while the treble is intensely 
brilliant.” 

These qualities were present when we submitted 
the piano to an exhaustive test, and we predicted a 
success for the instrument whenever and wherever 
heard. Nine months have passed, and about three 
weeks ago, at the Meola concert given in Carnegie 
Hall, the Pease grand scored a marked success. We 
merely mention this one time during these nine 
months to show that the musical critics present at 
this concert were so pleased at the rich tone quality 
of the Pease grand piano that they made mention of 
it in their critiques—an unusual proceeding. 

Last week we determined to see if the piano had 
rounded any since the test nine months ago, and the, 
same piano was placed at our disposal for atest. It 
did not require ten seconds to determine what had 





taken place in the instrument during the period in- 
tervening between the two tests. Through use, ac- 
tion regulating and tuning, although the piano had 
been subjected to much work, the tone quality had 
improved, and this piano, the first Pease grand piano, 
is a better toned instrument than it was nine months 
ago. 

The tone is strikingly musical, having that distinct 
quality so noticeable in bells of great weight. All 
through the bass this bell-like quality is most striking. 
The lowest tones are clear and clean cut. The mid- 
dle register sings splendidly, and the quality is as 
rich as itis down in the bass. The ‘treble, intensely 
brilliant, has mellowed and is more in harmony with 
the other registers than it was, thus making the scale 
remarkable for evenness. 

This being the first piano it would naturally follow 
that other pianos since produced would be even 
better, especially with a house like that of Pease, 
which is continually striving to give the dealer what 
he wants. Other grands made during the year show 
the qualities of this first grand in an intensified form. 
But about the handling of these pianos a few words 
are necessary. 

Mr. John D. Pease declared a year ago his inten- 
tions of building as good a grand as hecould possibly 
produce, and then to sell it just as low as commer- 


| cially possible, soas to benefit people of musical taste 


who cannot afford to pay monstrous prices for 
grands. On this principle he planned the Pease 
grand, on this principle it was constructed and on 
this principle it has been sold. The test of prac- 
tically a year shows thatthe policy laid down and 
adhered to by Mr. Pease is absolutely a correct one. 
At notime has the Pease Piano Company been able 
to keep a stock of grands, and although cases fot a 
good trade—that is, a good trade in the Pease sense, 
which means large business—were put in the varnish 
room, and kept continually moving, this stock has 
been increased right along. In spite of this, Pease 
agents have not all the grands they could handle. 
Besides, it looks as though Mr. Pease has settled the 
problem of the old square that so many people want 
even yet; people who are still in love with the old 
square object to the upright on account of its shape, 
while they buy it because the price of good grands 
is beyond their reach. Here is the Pease grand sold 
in the strictest commercial manner, and it gets that 
clientéle. 

Allin all, artistically and commercially, the Pease 
grand piano is a distinct success. 





A Factory in Quincy. 
> gee Quincy (TIl.) 
statement that Messrs. Cady Brothers, composed of 
D. E. Cady and O. H. Cady, have commenced to manufac- 
ture pianos in that city. And it further states that they are 
now engaged in the organization of a company to that end. 
Mr. D. E. Cady is said to have been connected with the 
Chase Brothers Piano Company. 


Whig is responsible for the 








—Mr. H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, was in 
town on Monday. 

--N. W. Bryant, formerly head of the well-known firm of N. W. 
Bryant & Co., of Indianapolis, is now employed as manager of the 
Evansville, Ind., branch house of the W. W. Kimball Company. 
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Ivers & Pond. 


gpm of the handsomest pieces of work ever put 

out by the Ivers & Pond Piano Company is its new 
catalogue, just from the press of the Ketterlinus Printing 
Company. As usual with all catalogues printed by this 
firm the front page is tinted. 

The wording on it is simply *‘ Ivers & Pond Pianos” with 
scrollwork surrounding vignettes of Mozart, Beethoven 
and Wagner. The back cover bears the words “ Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston, Mass.,” with a scroll like 
wise embossed. 

Exclusive of cover this catalogue contains forty pages. 
After a beautiful engraved frontispiece comes a page 
devoted to a cut of the Ivers & Pond factory facing another 
page illustrative of the Ivers & Pond warerooms in Boston. 
Then follows page after page of well written descriptive 
matter relative to the coustruction of Ivers & Pond pianos. 
This descriptive matter is exhaustive and illustrated pro- 
fusely in detail. 

Three styles of uprights and two of grands are illus- 
trated, with detail description on adjoining pages. Then 
follow pages of the names of institutions using Ivers & 
Pond pianos. Interspersed among these pages are cuts of 
groups of the masters. 

One thing noticeable about this catalogue is the an- 
nouncement of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company relative 
to testimonials. It follows: 

We present no testimonials in this catalogue. We publish a 
pamphlet devoted exclusively to testimonials and we also print 
many testimonial letters in circular form on single sheets. It is 
intended that every recipient of this catalogue shall receive the 
testimonials as well. If the readers of this book have not been sup- 
plied, we shall esteem it a favor if they will write us a postal card 
asking that we mail them testimonial matter concerning our pianos. 

That testimonial pamphlet is a large one, as we know 
from having seen it. 








Regarding the Medal Matter, 
bye work that Hardman, Peck & Co. are doing 
to secure the medals due the exhibitors at the last 
Exposition (so far back now in point of years that the name 
of the city is clouded a little—Chicago was the city) should 
be thoroughly appreciated by every member of the trade. 

Government officials, indifferent to their pledges, have 
been stirred up by Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton, of Hardman, 
Peck & Co. The agitation has not as yet had any ap- 
preciable effect on the slow moving of the Government 
officials, but it will have later. Prominent men and women 
have given the matter attention, and the prospects are 
that the next Congress will act in the matter. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, who was the chairman of the Board 
of Lady Managers at the Fair, and who is one of the most 
influential women in this country, in an interview with a 
New York //era/d representative is thus reported : 

Mrs. Potter Palmer spoke strongly in regard to the way in which 
foreign business men and manufacturers regard the Government's 
delay in completing the medals of award for the Chicago Exposition. 
They do not understand that there is any reason for what they deem 
is mere negligence on the part of the United States. She declared 


‘* the effect of the delay abroad is exceedingly unp'easant, and noex- 
planation that the Government itself is not really at fault seems to 


have any effect.” 
Some day it looks as though exhibitors would get these 
medals, 








The Estey Wedding. 
S the wedding of Capt. Julius Harry Estey oc- 
curred on the day of the last issue of Tue Musica. 
Courier we have been unable until now to give a full ac- 
count of that affair. The appended description is from the 


Boston //era/d and will be read with interest by the thou- 
sands of members of the trade to whom the very word 
“Estey” has significance : 

BRATTLEBORO, Vt., June 19, 1895. 

The most notable wedding in Brattleboro for years occurred this 
evening, when Capt. Julius Harry Estey and Miss Allethaire Chase 
were married in the Centre Congregational Church in the presence of 
800 invited guests, 

The groom is the second son of Gen. J. J. Estey, of the Estey Organ 
Company. The young man’s military title was gained as a member 
of the staff of his father, who is commander of the Vermont brigade. 
Captain Estey, who is connected with the home office of the Estey 
Organ Company, now holds the position of adjutant of the First 
Regiment, Vermont National Guard, The bride is the only daughter 
of Col. Edwin H. Chase, of Louisville, Ky., who has had a summer 
home in Brattleboro several years. Among the guests were the 350 
employés of the Estey Organ Company. 

The church was extensively decorated. Ropes of laurel were fes- 
tooned from the ceiling, arches of laurel were above the aisles, anda 
laurel gate divided the family from the guests. In front of the organ 
was a bank of green, largely of palms and ferns. The gate was 
opened by a pretty little blonde girl, Florence Cugle, of New York. 

A chorus of female voices singing the march from Lohengrin an- 
nounced the approach of the bridal party. The four ushers entered 
first, followed by the four bridesmaids, the maid of honor and the 
bride leaning on her father’s arm. The groom and best man entered 
at the aids of the altar. The Episcopal ceremony was performed by 
Rev C. 0. Day, pastor of the Centre Church, 

The bride, a handsome brunette, was gowned in white chiffon over 
white satin, her tulle veil caught with natural orange blossoms, and 
she wore no jewels. The maid of honor was Miss Florence F. 
Sprague, of New York, who was attired in white organdie, over 
white silk, trimmed with narrow butter color lace and white satin 
ribbon. The bridemaids were Miss Manley, of New York; Miss 
Hawley, of Brattleboro; Miss E, Louise Manley, of New York, and 





Miss Leavitt, of Brattleboro. Two were dressed in pink organdie 
over silk, trimmed with ribbon and lace, and the other two in light 
green, trimmed with ribbon and lace. 

The best man was Capt. J. Gray Estey, of Brattleboro, elder brother 
of the groom. The ushers were Liston Ketchum, of Brattleboro; 
Charles Chapin, of Boston ; C. Fred Childs, of Brattleboro, and Lor- 
ing Bingham, of Bennington. 

Following the wedding a reception was given to several hundred 
guests at the home of the bride’s parents, on North Main street. The 
residence was beautifully decorated with laurel, ferns, potted plants 
and cut flowers. The parents of the groom and bride assisted in re- 
ceiving. The music was by the Philharmonic Orchestra, and there 
was dancing in the ballroom. Among the guests present were: 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Jerome, of Louisville, Ky.; Dr. and Mrs. Gray, 
Greenwich, N. Y.; Mrs. W. H. Brown, Mrs. Reuben Manley, Mr, and 
Mrs. D. J. Sprague, Mr. Saxe, Mr. Prodow, and Mr. George Seney 
Stiles, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Gould, Albert Aldrich and Will- 
iam B Goodrich, Boston ; George Graves, Bridgeport, Conn.; Arthur 
C. and Richard Graves, of New Haven; Thomas Lockwood and 
James Fisk Hooker, of Yale University; Joseph M. Stoddard, of 
Rutland, Vt.; Mrs. Balestier and Miss Balestier, of New York ; Col. 
and Mrs. Richards Bradley, of Boston, and Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

After an extended wedding trip Captain and Mrs. Estey will re- 
turn to make their home in Brattleboro. 








Another Automatic Suit? 


HE following letter has been received from Mr. 

E. Klaber, the manager of the Automaton Piano 
Company. If the statements contained therein be true the 
question involved is one of vast importance to the numer- 
ous agencies of the Everett and Bent instruments and the 


trade generally. 

The communication is printed without further comment, 
but in order to enable the trade to form an opinion on the 
issue copies of the patents in question will be obtained and 
published in a later issue. 

OFFICES OF THE AUTOMATON PIANO COMPANY, 
675 Hudson street, NEW YORK, June ‘2, 1895. f 

DEAR StR—I desire to use your valuable columns for the purpose 
of informing the trade generally that I have obtained the sole rights 
in the patent No. 208,495, dated November 25, 1884, granted to Emil 
Hoefinghoff, of Barmen, Germany, for a device covering broadly the 
use of an auxiliary hammer, suspended between the ordinary ham- 
mer and the strings of a piano. 

As will be seen from the date of the patent, the same anticipates, 
by many years, the various devices now being marketed under dif- 
ferent names, such as the Plectrophone, Orchestral Piano, &c.» 
po Nos. 527,533, dated October 16, 1894, and 515,426, dated February 
27, 1894. 

These devices, as well as all others containing the elements of a 
suspended hammer or segment between the ordinary hammer and 
stringsof a piano, are infringements of the said patent, and dealers, 
as well as users, will render themselves liable toa suit for damages 
for infringement if the sale of such devices be continued. 

The Automaton Piano Company, of New York, is now ready to 
apply the attachment manufactured by them to any pianos, and to 
make arrangements with manufacturers for the application thereof. 

The retail price has been fixed at $25 each, from which an adequate 
trade discount will be allowed. 

The device has, in the warerooms of the Automaton Piano Com- 
pany, proven itself to be a desirable adjunct to a piano, and has often 
effected sales that might otherwise have been lost. 

In conclusion I desire to state that the patents under which the 
Everett Piano Company and Geo. P. Bent are operating were both 
limited in their construction, and references made on examination of 
the Hoefinghoff patent which I have purchased. 


Yours very truly, EMILE KLABER. 











Milo J. Chase. 











- CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
225 Dearborn Street, » 
CHICAGO, June 25, 1895. | 
ILO J. CHASE died in this city yesterday morn- 
ing, aged sixty-three years. A short service 
will be held at bis house this afternoon. 
His remains will be taken to Ripley, Ohio, where 
the funeral will take place to-morrow. 


(The above dispatch reached us at too late an hour 
to make it possible to publish in this issue a sketch 


of the life of the deceased. | 





R. GEORGE NEMBACH, of Geo. Steck & Co., 

who has been in Europe for some time, was on 

June 6 at Aix-la-Chapelle, taking the baths, and itis 
said that he is much improved in health. 


or 


E are not yet in a position to give definite in- 
formation concerning the rumor affecting the 
make-up of a Boston piano concern which we referred 
to last week. But it is probable that the negotiations 
will be consummated and ready for announcement 
before long—possibly in time for publication in our 
next issue. 
as aa 
R. CALVIN WHITNEY and Mr. H. R. Moore, 
president and superintendent, respectively, 
of the A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, are 
in town this week purchasing supplies, as it is their 
intention to keep the factory running all summer, 
Mr. Whitney says that the month of May, 1895, was 
equal to the month of May, 1892, with his company 
and he is confident of a good fall business. 








What Is This Fake? 
W* are in receipt of a communication from 
Strawberry Point, Ia., asking about the ‘‘ Union 
Piano Company "and inclosing the appended advertisement : 
NOTICE—INVESTIGATE, 


MusIciANs AND INTENDING PIANO PURCHASERS. 

A representative of the Union Piano Manufacturers, of New York, 
will be in Strawberry Point, at the Blake House, Thursday and 
Friday, June 13 and 14, with a very fine sample of their new scale 
upright pianos. 

The instrument is manufactured by what is called the Piano 


Makers’ Union, organized recently, which comprises the very best 
mechanical skill. Their pianos are constructed of the best and most 
carefully selected materials, combined with the best talented labor 


as none but first-class union men and men of long experience belong 
to the concern, having worked in the best piano factories in the 
country. 

This instrument has a beautiful singing quality of tone, a prompt, 
elastic touch and a handsome walnut case with three pedals. It is 


fully guaranteed. 
This piano will be sold at figures actually below the manufac- 


turers’ cost. 

Our object being to place one in every town as an advertisement. 

We adopt this plan in order to introduce our piano and establish 
for ourselves a reputation which will doubtless create a future de- 
mand. We wish it thoroughly understood that there will be 

ONLY ONE SOLD IN EACH TOWN 
AT SAMPLE PRICE, $178, 

The regular price being $350. 

The instrument can be seen Thursday and Friday at the Blake 
House, and anyone desiring a strictly first-class high grade piano 
will do well to investigate this. We are particularly anxious to place 
it in the hands of some musical person. Music teachers are especially 
invited to inspect it. UNION PIANO COMPANY. 

C. Hutcu, General Agent. 

There is no such concern doing business in New York 
city as the ‘‘ Union Piano Company.” ‘There is no piano 
manufactured by the Piano Makers’ Union or any associ- 
ation of piano men. The piano referred to in the above 
clipping is therefore without doubt one of those cheap boxes 
masquerading under the name of pianos that can be pur- 
chased at $1,000 a dozen in New York and Chicago. Every 
reputable dealer in the neighborhood of Strawberry Point 
should show to all intending purchasers the back files of 
Tue Musicav Courter, in which this sort of fraudulent busi- 


ness has been so frequently exposed. 








Bad Piano Man. 

W. STURGES, adjuster for Collins & Armstrong 
AS Company, the large wholesale music house located 
at Fort Worth, Tex., writes under date of June 18 that he had 
to file complaint for embezzlement against W. E. Whitmire, 
their dealer at Cameron, Tex. He was said to be short 
several instruments, having sold them for cash and failed to 
report. His bondsman will have to settle the shortage. 

Whitmire is in jail, having failed to give bond. 








Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piaro which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. 
Geo. W. CHADWicK—The tone is very musical, and I haye never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGAN BS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me, 
THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; 
regard them. 


musicians generally so 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Hasons Hanlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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I is re re that arrangements are being made 
I by Mr. J. Reed Whipple (proprietor of Young’s and the 
Parker el for the building of a new and large hotel on 
the block bounded by Tremont, Boylston, Tamworth and 
Lagrange streets—in all, 15,623 square feet—giving a 
frontage of 200 feet on Tremont and 80 feet on Boylston 
street. The property includes the Boylston Building, 
where the Steinert piano warerooms are, and also the prop- 
erty at 200 Tremont street, the building where the New 
England Piano Company is located. The New England 
Piano Company's building occupies a lot of land containing 
2,182 square feet and is a completely equipped establish- 
ment, with every modern convenience for the transaction of 
If this scheme is carried through it will make a 
great change in the ‘‘ piano district,” the block between 
Tremont and Washington streets on Boylston probably 
being brought into use. It is said that’ one of the retail 
dealers has already been looking for a new location on 
Boylston street, near Washington, but the rumor has not 
been verified. There is no chauce for any more warerooms 
on the block on the south side of the Common, as every- 
thing there is rented, most of the leases being long ones. 
Mr. Scanlan being out of town, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain what the New England Piano Company would do in 
the event of the sale being made. 


business. 


* 2 


While the Briggs Piano Company has for the past ten 
years been making grand pianos it has recently made a 
number of changes in the size and the scale of the grand, 
so that it may virtually be called a new grand piano. This 
new piano with its new scale is giving great satisfaction 
wherever it has been heard. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush is expected to return home on 
Sunday. 

Mr. George J. Dowling is sufficiently recovered to be at 
the factory again, butit will be a week or two before he will 
start on a business trip, his knee still being troublesome, al- 
though - pain has entirely gone, 

Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., comes into town occasionally these 
warm mornings on his bicycle, looking cool and comfort- 
able after his ride. 

* * & 

Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan and Mr. George T. McGloughlin 
are taking a trip through the West and will be away a week 
or more, returning probably some time during the last week 
During their absence the work of putting a 
It is on the prin- 


of the month 
carrier system in the wareroom goes on. 
ciple of the cash system used in many shops, but in this 
case is to be used for the transmission of papers from one 
desk to another, the circuit beginning in the private office 
at the back of the wareroom and ending at the desk in the 
front. A wire basket travels on the line, the basket being 
large enough to carry quite large parcels. This will not 
only savé a great many steps during the day, but be a sav- 
ing of the time formerly occupied in going from one end of 
the room to the other, 
oe * 

Mr, P. H. Powers has just returned from a little pleasure 
trip to Holyoke, where he has been visiting Mr. M. B. Con- 
way, the very efficient agent of the Emerson piano in that 
place. On Sunday they went tothe top of Mount Holyoke, 
which is 900 feet above the river, driving up to within 300 
feet of the top, where they took a tramway for the remain- 
der of the distance. They found it warmer at that eleva- 
tion than it was in the valley below. From Holyoke they 
drove down to Northampton, from which point Mr. Powers 
extended his trip to Albany, where he found Mr. Frank W. 
Thomas busy selling Emerson pianos, and Mr. Powers was 
well rewarded for the trouble and expense of his trip by an 
order for a dozen pianos. Mr. Thomas is very enthusiastic 
about the Emerson piano, which he pushes to the front 
every time, 

The Emerson Piano Company is making preparations for 
its fall trade, which from present indications will be large. 

Mr. Fred Powers, who has been engaged in a tussle with 
a bicycle lately, has at last conquered, and may be seen 
every afternoon on the avenue, much admired for his grace- 
ful riding. 

ee * 

Chickering & Sons have just decided to still further en- 
large the retail warerooms at the factory by adding another 
room the size of the one that is now in the hands of the 
These rooms are 48 feet long, 38 feet wide and 

The one now in course of preparation is 


decorators. 
22 feet high. 





being decorated and will soon be ready for occupancy, 
while work will be begun on the corresponding room imme- 
diately. The entrance to the factory will also be hand- 
somely decorated, a fine vestibule being made, and the 
entire effect is to be most attractive. 

Business keeps right along with the Chickering Com- 
pany, orders coming in and goods going out with a charm- 
ing regularity. 2 hw 

Mr. S. A. Gould, accompanied by Mrs. Gould, left town 
on Monday to be present at the marriage of Mr. Harry J. 
Estey in Brattleboro on Tuesday. From Brattleboro Mr. 
and Mrs. Gould go to Hammonton, N. J., to attend the 
golden wedding of Mrs. Gould’s parents, which occurs 
some day this week. 
**# 

Philip Mabille, who leaves for Europe on Wednesday, is 
to be given a dinner to-day (Saturday) at the Hotel Marlier 
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by a large party of his friends from the Mason & Hamlin 
factory, including Mr. Kelly, the superintendent, and Mr. 
David McKee from the retail wareroom. After the dinner 
there will be a picnic at Nantasket. 

a 4+ # 


Mr. Wm. C. Hill, for many years connected with Chick- 
ering & Sons, will after September 1 make his headquarters 
with Mason & Hamlin. Like all converts, Mr. Hill is very 
enthusiastic—‘* the strongest convert in Boston.” 

The seashore renting business the past week has been 
enormous, the Mascv & Hamlin Company says—much 
greater than in past years. 

sen * 

The new door at Ivers & Pond’s wareroom is at last com- 
pleted, and was opened for business the first of the week. 
It is very handsome, in light wood and a lot of glass, the 
roof, or the projection, and the sides being of copper. The 
delay in getting this door in readiness is due to the archi- 
tect, who insisted that his specifications should be carried 
out as arranged by him and signed by the contractors, so 
that much of the work being badly done the first time had 
to be done over to his satisfaction. The result is a fine 
piece of work that looks substantial and is an ornament to 





the building. When the signs are in place, which will be 
in the course of a fortnight, the effect will be fine. 
* 2 
Mr. J. N. Merrill says he has been so busy this week he 
hasn't had a chance to speak to anyone but customers. 
xe 
Vose & Sons have been kept busy this week with whole- 
sale orders, and there seemed to be a good many signs of 
‘‘rented"” and ‘‘ sold” pianos at the warerooms waiting to 
go out. ene 


Mr. Chandler W. Smith had sold three Gildemeester & 
Kroeger grands before 12 o’clock this morning, so things 
may be said to be lively in that wareroom. 

** ® 

Some of the dealers on Boylston street are suffering 
great annoyance from the dust, caused by the digging of 
the subway at the lower end of the Common. In several 
cases they are obliged to keep the pianos covered all the 
time, as the dust is of a sandy nature, and injures the cases. 
Last Saturday the dust blew so thick it was impossible 
to see from one end of the block to the other. 

* * % 

Mr. Lee, of the Everett Piano Company, has been in 
town for the past ten days, but will leave next week for 
Cincinnati. eee 


In Town. 
W. C. Anderson (Jacob Brothers), New York; Mr. 
Winslow, New York ; Mr. Daniel Treacy, New York; Mr. 
Karl Fink, New York; Mr. Calvin Whitney, Norwalk, 


Ohio. 





Brown & Simpson. 
Suggestion No. 2. 


WORCESTER, June 12, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Has it not occurred to you and to others who are in the 
habit of visiting retail piano warerooms in all sections of 
the country that a great offense is perpetrated against 
many excellent pianos by neglecting them, particularly in 
such a vital point as tuning? Has this not occurred to you 
and also to the dealers? 

There is certainly a direct loss of trade associated with 
this, for under no circumstances can pianos not in tune 
compete with pianos kept in good tune by those dealers 
who understand and appreciate the difference. 

Outside of the bad effect upon the listener as well as 
upon the player, the salesman or those who must show the 
piano and who are thereby made to labor under great dif- 
ficulties, there comes the direct damage to the pianos in the 
injury to the whole make up. The strings, the pin block, 
the bridges, the soundboard—all become disjointed and 
their mutual relations strained or loosened, as the case 
may be. 

We have had frequent cause torefer to the vicious habit 
of leaving pianos in such conditions on the floors of ware- 
rooms, and we now take the liberty to suggest that even if 
a competent tuner does not pay a firm in the shape of out- 
side work or orders, he will amply pay, he will more than 
earn forthe firm his salary, by keeping in strict tune every 
new and second-hand piano in the establishment. We 
would also suggest that such, a tuner be made responsible 
for the condition of the whole stock and that he be asked 
to keep books to demonstrate to his house which pianos 
stand best in tune and which under the same conditions re- 
quire more tuning. 

This information in itself would pay the house. 
right ? Yours respectfully, 

Brown & Simpson PIANo Company, 
Per Theo. P Brown. 
RE you right? Of course you are. Not only 
tight, but your suggestion if adopted would, 
with such a set of books, tell a wonderful story re- 
garding certain pianos. We believe, for instance, 
that the Brown & Simpson piano could stand that 
test brilliantly, for it is an instrument that never 
gives the slightest trouble to the dealer. Why not 
adopt the scheme? Some warerooms show an utter 
lack of all care or attention to the pianos. We donot 
understand how they can be sold in such condition.— 
Ep, Musicat, COuRIER. 


Are we 








—The W. W. Kimball Company has doubled its wareroom space in 
Saginaw, Mich. 

—J. H. Huff has sold out his interest in the music house of Deane & 
Huff, Griffin, Ga., selling to Henry W. Amos, The style of the new 
firm is not given. 

—A. L. Weatherwax & Co. have sold their piano and organ busi- 
ness in Benton Harbor, Mich., to Wigton & Dunham, of Stevensville, 
Mich. The purchasing parties will remove the stock to their town 
and vacate business at Benton Harbor. 

Wen ee by a young lady of several years’ experience 

in a general music business. Understands shorthand and 
typewriting, and is competent to take entire charge of sheet music 
department or to attend to piano and organ books and correspond- 
ence. Address A. C,, care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF } 

THE MUSICAL COURIER. 225 Dearborn street, - 

. June 22. 1895. | 
FINE-TOOTH comb is necessary to get azy mu- 
sic trade news in Chicago during the dog days; especial- 
ly during these particular dog days. Business is not quite 
so dull here as in the Eastern metropolis. There is always 
a ripple of trade excitement if nomore. But the members 
of the music trade have literally succumbed and wilted to 
the hot weather. And when a man has succumbed to the 
heat and has wilted until he is like a blighted blossom on a 
half dead stem, pray what does he care for news? What 

has he left of his mnemonics ? 

And this is the condition of the Chicago trade to-day. 
Hence the metaphor of the fine-tooth comb. 

Trade is not dead by any means. The ripple of trade 
excitement is a good, healthy one. The factories are all 
busy and the manufacturers themselves are in a compla- 
cent state of satisfaction. As men of intelligence and as 
students of existing conditions they understand the limita- 
tions of business under the present commercial hiatus, as 
one might call it, andit isa surprise to them that they have 
so many orders to fill. 

The W. W. Kimball Company. 

The W. W. Kimball Company, for instance, is as active 
as a whole hive of bees during swarming time. The output 
shows little variation from the established standard. It 
would not do to cite figures, because there are some incred- 
ulous persons that might think Tue Musicat Courier is 
indulging in warm weather romances. But incredulity to 
the contrary, notwithstanding, the product of the Kimball 
factory to day is larger than the product of any other 
factory on God's green footstool, which, considering the 
state of the thermometer, is not so bad a simile after all. 
It would astonish some of the music trade men if they 
could know exactly what this gigantic corporation is doing 
when so many others in the same line of industry are 
scratching their noddles and rubbing their eyes and just 
wondering ‘‘ where they are at.” 


A Pertinent Anecdote. 

And this expression reminds the writer of a good story 
that is offered in lieu of really good news. A certain Eng- 
lish lord visited the United States for the first time. He 
was dined and wined and entertained with the best by the 
best in the land. Just prior to his departure he was asked 
by one of his entertainers how he liked the country and 
the people. ‘‘O! the country,” said he, ‘is a blawsted 
fine country and the people are a blawsted fine people. But 
it seems to me that you are lacking in the first elements of 
culture. You cawn't speak your own language correctly, 
doncher know!” 

‘* How is that ?” queried his entertainer. 

‘‘ Why,” continued his lordship, ‘‘1 was at a blawsted 
fine party the other night, and a blawsted fine looking 
gentleman said,‘Where amI at?’ Now over in Lunnon 
we would say, ‘ Where is my ‘at ?’” 


Courage and Patience, 

But to pick up the end of the thread of this letter. It is 
gratifying to note so glorious a record as that shown by the 
Kimball Company, when every trade condition is adverse 
and more likely to crush out hope than to beget enthusiasm. 
But then, as Shakespeare says : 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

And the lessons that we learn under these depressing 
conditions are the lessons of courage and patience. St. 
Paul in his epistle to the Galatians struck the nail on 
the head when he wrote: 

And let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not. 

The music trade ought to have this motto painted on the 
walls of their offices, where they may ccatemplate it at 


their leisure. 
Geo. P. Bent Busy. 


But the Kimball,Company is not doing all the business— 
not by any means. There is George P. Bent, for instance, 
who last Monday received an order for 100 Crown organs 
and 16 Crown pianos with orchestral a tachment. The 
best is that since Mr. Bent moved into his new factory he 
has been literally overwhelmed with business. He has no 
one representing him onthe road. One man across the 


water, F. W. Primer, is establishing agencies in foreign 
lands for the ‘‘ Crown” piano. Yet the orders come in at a 
rate that is positively alarming to Mr. Bent. Not that he 
is in any more averse to accumulating the hard dollars 
than the rest of us poor mortals, but he is alarmed to think 
how long it will take him to get rid of the orders now on 
hand avd be in a prime condition for new trade. The 
order fox the 100 organs is abundant proof that there isa 
good deal of life in the organ business yet and that it isa 
field worth cultivating. By the way, Mr, Bent’s new fac- 
tory is causing the most favorable comment among the 
visiting members of the trade who go out to see it, and 
many of them do. There are few factories in this country 
that can compare with it in its completeness and in the 
appliances necessary to reduce to a minimum the cost of 
production, which, of course, includes the expenditure of 
energy and money. 


Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 


Neither is there any complaint of dullness about the 
offices of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. The de- 
mand for the Conover piano is particularly brisk. ‘The fac- 
tory is now producing fully 100 Conover pianos a month, and 
yet the demand cannot be supplied. THe Musicat Courter 
representative learns that it is the intention of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company to weed out some undesirable 
dealers. There are some men on the list who if decapi- 
tated never would be missed. But it is not Mr. Cable's 
intention to inaugurate a wholesale slaughter of the inno- 
cents. He will not change his course toward those dealers 
who, like Czesar’s wife, are above reproach. But the men 
who are doubtful he will place under bond if they are to 
continue as representatives of this progressive company. 
And why is not this a goodidea? There is, in many re- 
spects, too much laxity in the music trade. And as for the 
difficulty of getting these bonds Mr. Cable rightly argues 
that a man who cannot secure bonds where he is best 
known is certainly not the man to handle the goods made 
by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

If these rules were to be generally adopted it would 
greatly lessen if not entirely obliterate the danger of the 
consignment plan. 

It may be as well to add in this connection that Nathan 
Ford, the St. Paul dealer, is now an uncertain quantity in the 
music trade. Mr. Ford has no further connection with the 
Na‘han Ford Music Company, of St. Paul. The good will 
and the stock of the concern are now the property of the C. 
C.O. Company. A good deal of honest money has been 
lost in this concern and it is time that a change should be 
made, Mr. Ford has been an expensive luxury, if nota 
white elephant, and now that he is out of the way there 
will be a hope expressed that some dividends may material- 
ize. The affairs of the Nathan Ford Company will be now 
practically in the hands of Theodore E, Fischel, a gentle- 
man who has the entire confidence of the Cables, and who 
has the business qualifications necessary to a complete suc- 
cess. The Cables have rolled up their shirt sleeves, meta- | 
phorically, and go into this project with the intention of | 
winning out. | 








A singular feature of the trade just now is the hopeful- 
ness that inspires everyone. There is a unanimity of opin: 
ion in casting the horoscope that in itself is highly grati- 
fying. Those who look carefully into the conditions of the 
country’s traffic, and who weigh every circumstance, de- 
clare that next fall will witness a revival of trade that will 
benefit the smallest dealer as well as the biggest manufac- 


turer. And the little fellows follow in the track of the big 


fellows, and all are hopeful. Indeed the feeling is of the 
most optimistic character. Noone is discounting the future 
in their operations, because they are toosensible to do that. 
But there is not one that does not believe that when the 
leaves begin to turn there will be much more activity in 
trade circles than there is now. 


When Will This Be Done? 

E. P. Mason has denied in the columns of Tue MusicaL 
Courier that he intends to buy out the business of S. W. 
Randenbush & Co, and to run it as a branch house of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company. So far so good. But it is 
stated on unquestionable authority that the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company will open a branch house in St. Paul at no dis- 
tant day, and that Mr. Randenbush will be their manager. 
One of the biggest music trade men in Chicago, who re- 
cently made a visit to St. Paul, declares that this may be 
set down as a fact. 

The New Lyon & Healy Harp. 

The new Lyon & Healy harp is making a stir im musical 
circles. Not long ago a recital was given in the ware- 
rooms by Mrs, Clara Murray, the well-known harpist and 
teacher of this city, for the benefit of harp students and 
those who like the music of King David's favorite instru- 
ment. The recital was a success, and so was tke harp. 
The new oval sounding board enables the performer to se- 
cure a larger and a richer tone than the harp has ever been 
able to give. It is one of the most important of late in- 
ventions, and is bound to create widespread interest. A 
bit of news from Lyon & Healy is that their harp was used 
for the first time in the Royal Opera at Berlin on May 28 
by Herr Wilhelm Posse, the renowned harp virtuoso. It 
earned high encomiums on that occasion from Herr Kapell- 
meister Weingartner and the artists comprising the or- 
chestra. The Lyon & Healy harp is also now used ex- 
clusively in the Gewandhaus Orchestra by Herr Snoer. 


At the Smith & Barnes Company’s Factory. 

Another Chicago piano manufacturing company that is 
reaping a harvest, in many respects golden, is the Smith 
& Barnes Company. The factory is now being run witha 
full force. This is due to a conclusion reached by the 
heads of the establishment, after a careful investigation 
made into the economic conditions by Mr. Barnes. He isa 
wide traveler and a close student of the physical and ma- 
terial conditions of the country, and his several trips to the 
South and the West have justified him in the belief that 
trade this fall is to be of a really inspiring volume. Con- 
sequently not to be caught napping when the harvest is 
groaning for the gleaner, the Smith & Barnes Company 
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proposes torun its establishment with afull force, so that 
it may accumulate a surplus stock to dispose of when the 
market is active. This is a long-headed business policy, 
and there is little doubt that it will be beautifully reflected 
in an enlarged bank account, 

F. J. Woodbury’s Successful Trip. 

F’, J. Woodbury’s smiling countenance has been a feature 
of music trade life in Chicago during the past week. Mr. 
Woodbury never tarries long, but he makes up for the 
brevity of his time by the concentration of his friendliness. 
here is a good deal of the fresh air and bracing effect of a 
Massachusetts interior town abovt him. _ This trip has been 
a profitable one for him. He finds all of his agentsina 
hopeful condition, and they have made his presence in the 
West the occasion of sending in some substantial orders. 
Mr. Woodbury says that the Jewett Piano Company will 
shortly place a new style piano on the market that will sur- 


prise those who handle that instrument. 


Their New President. 

Many compliments have been extended to James F. 
Bowers as a result of his election to the presidency of 
the recently organized Music Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Bowers is the head of the sheet music department of Lyon 
& Healy, and his wide experience peculiarly fits him for 
the position. He has been with Lyon & Healy ever since 
1869, and no man could speak in higher terms of another 
than P. J. Healy’s speaks of Mr. Bowers. Mr. Healy 
says that Mr. Bowers is one of the most upright men that 
he "has ever known. There is no doubt in the world that 
the new president will honor the office. 

The Steinway Business Active. 

A goodly number of Steinway pianos have been sold since 
Lyon, Potter & Co. moved to Steinway Hall. Like Shake- 
speare’s Doll Tearsheets, ** age cannot wither nor custom 
stale the infinite variety ” of this magnificent instrument. 

A Piano Makers’ Association. 

The piano makers of Chicago look upon the organization 
of a protective association among the piano manufacturers 
as a good idea. They realize that some action of a con- 
certed character is necessary in order to secure relief from 
the dead beats that disgrace the trade. There are black 
sheep in every fold, and more’s the pity that they are to 
be found in so dignified an industry as the music trade. 
Recognizing the fact of their existence, the next best thing 
to do is to take means to get rid of them, and if they can- 
not be wholly extirpated then they ought to be regulated 
as far as possible. The plan seems to meet with favor in 
the Chicago trade, and if the Easterners would start the 
ball a-rolling they would get hearty co-operation here. 

Secretary Taylor Delighted. 

Secretary Geo. N. Taylor, of the Pease Piano Company, 
has been in Chicago for the past few days, and has enjoyed 
himself immensely in seeing the sights and making the ac- 
quaintance of the representative men in the business. This 
visit was his first to the City of the Lakes. He came here 
more or less prejudiced. He went home quite satisfied that 
New York must keepits weather eye open or it will be in 
Esop’s fable of the hare and the tortoise, Mr. 
He 


danger. 
Taylor thinks, is peculiarly applicable in this case. 


was cordially welcomed everywhere and the esprit that | 


exists in the trade was to him one of the remarkable feat- 
ures of life in this city. He also thinks that Chicago has 
more beautiful homes than any other city that he bas ever 
visited and that the pride that their owners take in keeping 
them neat and attractive is a highly commendable trait. 
[he greatest difficulty that he encountered out West was 











on trying to stand up against ‘‘ Father" MacDonald’s 2983 
pounds avoirdupois. In commenting upon Mr. Taylor's so- 
journ in Chicago, The /ndicator facetiously remarks that 
‘he was neither scalped by the Indians nor trampled to 
death on State street by buffaloes.” 

1. W. Furbush Much Encouraged. 

E. W. Furbush has come and gone. He has succeeded 
in interesting the representative Western dealers of the 
Briggs Company in the new Briggs grand piano, and its 
appearance will be eagerly anticipated. His trip has been 
a successful one; in fact, this is a characteristic of all of 
Mr. Furbush’s trips. With his keen business instincts and 
the savoir faire that he possesses in so marked a degree it 
is difficult to see how they could be otherwise than success- 
ful. Trade has been good at nearly all of the Briggs 
agencies, and, better yet, they are all hopeful as to the 
future. The company’s new representatives in this city 
are doing a good business with the Briggs, and the Briggs 
Company is more than pleased over the recent change in 
its representation here. 

Grains of Wheat. 

Geo. K. Barnes, of the Smith & Barnes Company, has re- 
turned from a fishing jaunt in Wisconsin. He caught 110 
trout inone day. And we may add here that Mr. Barnes, 
even if heis a fisherman, always adheres to the truth. 

The Apollo Commandery, K. T., of this city will make a 
pilgrimage to Boston in August. A number of local music 
trade men are members of this crack Commandery and they 
will accompany the K. T's. on their trip to the Hub, 

Jos. Shoninger, of the B. Shoninger Company, has recently 
received some handsome pianos, that are now on exhibition 
at the Company’s warerooms, 267-269 Wabash avenue. 
They are remarkable for beauty of case design as well as 
their fine musical quality. 

George Blumner has received one of the new Wissner 
baby grands. It isa strikingly handsome piano. 

Eastern freight lines have begun to cut rates from New 
York as an inducement for the piano manufacturers. It is 
probable that the competition will result in some notable 
slashing. 

Very few, if any, of the leading piano manufacturers of 
this city will leave town during the summer. Business 
seems to have more pleasure for them than the seaside re- 
sorts. 

Thos. F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Company, 
reached Chicago last Thursday. 

The local trade will give Sol. Grollman, formerly of the 
Grollman Manufacturing Company, a testimonial in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of June 27. Mr. Grollman has 
been unfortunate in his business ventutes. He will ap- 
pear in scenes from Richard III. and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Several leading musical artists will give him assist- 
ance, 

E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., will shortly make a 
trip to Europe in search of rest and recreation. 

Geo. P. Bent leaves next week for a visit to Eastern and 
Canadian points. 

It is reported that the Conover Piano Company will 
shortly make its own piano cases. 

Harry J. Raymore, secretary of the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany, was in town last Thursday. He went from here to 
St. Louis. 

Steger & Co. are doing a large business with the Singer 
piano. Its trade is constantly growing. 

Albert T. Strauch has done an unusually large trade in 
the Strauch action during his few days’ stay in Chicago. 





L. W. P. Norris, the new president of the Lindeman 
Piano Company, called at the offices of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company this week. 

The new factory of Julius Bauer & Co. will cost $40,000, 
and its dimensions will be 100x600 feet. 

The Smith & Barnes baseball nine defeated the Bush & 
Gerts nine last Saturday afternoon by a score of 31 to 5. 

This ought to be quite enough gossip for one week, but 
a fine-tooth comb had to be used to get it. 








A GLIMPSE AT THE TWIN CITIES. 


- o———— 


St. Paul—Minneapolis. 


ST. PAUL, Minn., June 19, 1895. 
HIS city could have been more prosperous dur- 
ing the two years just passed without doing violence 
to the feelings of the dealers, but for that matter so might 
lots of other places, and this is not saying that no business 
has been done, but that no large profits have been made. 

There is no feeling of depression to be found, the de- 
pressed condition has not seemingly caused any pessimistic 
ideas, but one and all are looking forward with hopes for 
the future, based on the fact that there are already better 
trade conditions prevailing—in short, at the present time 
there is about as much trade as is usually found at this time 
of the year. 

W. J. Dyer & Brothers. 

This is an immense establishment and one of the large 
wholesale concerns of the United States. It does business 
as far west as the Pacific coast, as far south as the Gulf of 
Mexico and as far east as Lake Michigan, and some in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The new store was built by them and arranged expressly 
as their long experience convinced them would be most 
convenient. The portion of the building occupied by them 
is 50 feet front and 150 in depth, is 5 stories high and has 
an elegant high basement. The top floor is devoted to the 
wholesale imported goods, the fourth for samples of the same 
line, the third for organs and second hand pianos, the second 
for their piano warerooms and the first floor for retail, 
musical merchandise, sheet music and business offices. 
Electric lights, elevators, both passenger and freight, are 
provided, in short all modernconveniences. The situation, 
directly adjoining the post office and opposite the main re- 
tail establishment of the city, is of course par excellence. 

The different departments are under charge of either Mr. 
W. J. Dyer, Mr. S. H. Dyer or Mr. D. M. Dyer with able 
assistants in all. 

Their line of pianos is the Steinway, Knabe, Mehlin, 
Ivers & Pond, Gabier, Everett, Smith & Barnes and Lud- 
wig, and the Wilcox & White Symphong and Dyer Brothers 
are the organs handled. 

Their house in Minneapolis, which has been there for 
years, will be spoken of in a subsequent letter from that 
point. 

They report their business as gradually growing better 
in all departments, and are looking forward with sanguine 
expectations for a trade larger than ever before, and they 
compete successfully with houses in their line wherever 
situated. 

Howard, Farwell & Co. 

It is some time since Mr. Howard has been connected 

with this concern, but as he was not an active worker his 
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retirement does not impair the working force, which is now 
and always has been under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. F. W. Farwell, who is ably assisted by Mr. G. P. Wag- 
ner and a corps of able workers. The line of pianos con- 
sists of the Chickering, Decker Brothers, Fischer, Keller 
Brothers and Schaeffer. The location of the store could 
not be better, as it is in the same building with the most im- 
portant dry goods house, and consists of three stores of a 
combined area of 75 to 150 feet and is arranged with many 
small and large piano parlors. The Farrand & Votey is the 
organ which is mainly dealt in, and as from four to six men 
are kept on the road many organs are disposed of, though 
not many are sold right in the city by any of the houses. 
Small goods and sheet music are carried in considerable 
quantities. 

There are very few stores anywhere which make a better 
impression on one at first sight, and subsequent visits only 
serve to increase one’s admiration for it. 

Their report of business is that it is holding up fairly 
well and they are looking forward with the utmost confi- 
dence to the future. 

A new store is being opened as a branch in Minneapolis, 
which will be under the charge of Mr. Ed. Walters. 

Messrs. Howard, Farwell & Co. do a limited business in 
the wholesale way in small goods, in addition to their ex- 
tensive retail trade, and may eventually pay more attention 
to it. Though still a comparatively young house, its 
growth can be said to be quite phenomenal. 


S. W. Raudenbusch. 

Mr. S. W. Raudenbusch is a very successful dealer in the 
city of St. Paul and has handled during his several years’ 
business many different makes of pianos. His line at pres- 
ent consists of the Shaw, Schiller and the Vose, of which 
he keeps a fair stock. His expenses are light and by doing 
the greater part of his own work and keeping a careful 
supervision of the collections he is in a comparatively easy 
position. It has been rumored through the trade that his 
health is not of the best and that an offer to buy his busi- 
ness would be favorably considered. This is all true, but 
he does not think that more than one season of rest would 
be necessary to recuperate his health and is already con- 
sidering plans for the future. He does not speak in glow- 
ing terms of the past two years’ business, but has held his 
own, which is a favorable report, for St. Paul is mainly de- 
pendant on guod crops, and a single product at that. 

Mr. Raudenbusch does not wish at the present time to 
state just what his plans are for the future, but we may be 
permitted to say that his long experience in the music 
business will lead him to remain in it, but in another 
branch. 

He is in communication with a small piano manufactur- 
ing concern, and he may become a manufacturer. The 
rumor that his business had been purchased by the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has already been officially denied in 
these columns. 


The Nathan Ford Music Company. 


This house is now under the management of Mr. Theo. 
G. Fischel, who is proving himself to be the right man in 
the right place. He has inaugurated entirely new plans, 
has just opened a house in Minneapolis, with two ambitious 
young men in charge, and has started in with such good 
results that he feels greatly encouraged, as does also the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, which concern 1s a large 
stockholder. Naturally the line of goods is the same as 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company carry in their Chicago 
store, the Conover being the leader. The building occu- 
pied by the house was built a short time ago for their use 
and benefit, and is beautifully situated on a prominent cor- 
ner at the head of Sixth street at its junction with St. Peter 
and Market streets. 

It is five stories high, with a basement, has elevator, 
electric lights and the modern conveniences. The hail, 
which occupies the second and third floors, is one of the 
handsomest in the country, will comfortably accommodate 





upward of 600 people and is mors or less occupied con- 
stantly by leading musical societies of St. Paul, and must 
continually become more popular, as it is the only small 
recital hall in the city. Much prestige could be derived 
from it if properly managed, and Mr. Fische! means to get 
as much benefit from it as he can. Heretofore other instru- 
ments than those sold by the house have been permitted to 
be used there, but this is likely to be changed, in which 
case only the Conover will be used, except on some rare or 
special occasions ; and after the Conover concert grand is 
finished these rare occasions will be still more rare. 

Mr. Fischel has only been in charge about six weeks, and 
has therefore not put all his plans in operation; but every 
day sees some new change for the benefit of the concern. 

It might not be inappropriate, in view of some recent 
occurrences, to say that there are no judgments against 
the new incorporated company, the Nathan Ford Music 
Company, the only creditors of any moment, being its own 
stockholders. 

R. C. Munger. 

R. C. Munger still remains at his old store on Third 
street. He is running a line of musical merchandise—sheet 
music, pianos and organs. His pianos are the Decker & 
Son, Blasius, Briggs, Lester and Wegman and the Sterling 
organ. Mr. Munger is one of the old dealers, and has, we 
are told, done exceedingly well financially, both in his busi- 
ness and in real estate operations. From a conversation 
we believe that, sooner or later, Mr. Munger will remove to 
a more favorably located store, probably on Seventh street, 
which is one of the principal retail streets. 


J. M. Smith 

has a fairly good store on Wabasha street, and his card 
states that he is agent for the Schimmel & Nelson, Hazel- 
ton, Bradbury and Colby pianos, though all that were 
prominent were the Schimmel & Nelson pianos. He says 
he does not have to buy organs—he can get enough in ex- 
change. Small goods and sheet music are also handlec. 

Mr. R. F. Brandon, representing Ivers & Pond, and Mr. 
Clarence Wulsin, of Indianapolis, were the trade visitors 


recently. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 21, 1895. 

HIS is a beautiful city, and has the appearance 

of being much larger than St. Paul, but this is ex- 

plained away by the citizens of St. Paul, who say that 

while the business centre of Minneapolis is in one place, 

the business centres cf St. Paul are somewhat scattered, 

and that there is no one point inthe city of St. Paul where 
one can get a complete view of the whole town. 

There are three more music stores here in Minneapolis 
than there are in St. Paul, but these three are branch stores. 
For instance, the Nathan Ford Music Company, of St. 
Paul, has just started a branch here. Howard, Farwell & 
Co. have also just started another store here, and Messrs. 
W. J. Dyer & Brother have a very large store also, These 
are the three branch stores referredto. But as thereis con- 
siderable rivalry between the two cities, they must not be 
called branches. 

Before beginning with the city of Minneapolis something 
must be said about the rumors in relation to Raudenbusch. 
There have been articles in some of the papers stating that 
the Mason & Hamlin Company have bought his store and 
stock. This isnot true. There has been some talk of the 
matter, but it has not yet been consummated. 

There has also been a rumor in St. Paul that Mr. Nathan 
Ford would leave the Nathan Ford Music Company and 
had arranged to represent the line of goods handled by 
Estey & Camp, of Chicago, but there is no reason to think 
that this is true. Mr. Ford may leave the Nathan Ford 
Music Company. That would not be strange ; but it is 
said that he has not made any arrangement with any other 
concern as yet. There is still another rumor in St. Paul 
which relates to Mr. Fox, formerly with the Nathan Ford 
Music Company, and a salesman with W. J. Dyer & 








Brother. It is reported that they are going to open a store 
of theirowu. Nothing is adduced to prove this. It may 
be consummated or it may not. 

Messrs. W, J. Dyer & Brother havea very large store on 
Nicollet avenue, of quite extensive proportions. The build- 
ing is about 45 feet in width and 140 in depth; contains 
both passenger and freight elevators, a small recital hall, 
warerooms and all the necessary accommodations to doa 
very large business, which theydo. Mr. C. E. Dyer makes 
his home in this city. The same line of goods is of course 
carried here as is handled by the house in St. Paul, the 
only difference between the houses being that all the 
wholesale business is done from the St. Paul house and a 
mere retail busiuess in Minneapolis. However, they keep 
quite a number of men on the road and have a limited terri- 
tory for supplying outside dealers. 

Mr. Paul G. Mehlin was seen at the Meblin factory. This 
factory is now practically closed. Two-thirds of the build- 
ing has been rented to a chair manufacturing concern. Mr. 
Mehlin is in doubi as to the outcome of the business here. 
If he can induce the directors to go on with the business 
he will remain in Minneapolis; if not he will go back to 
New York. 

Mrs. W. C. Penfield is stiil in the business here at 516 
Nicollet avenue. She does mostly a renting business. 
She was out of town, atid reliable information as to her 
line of goods was not obtainable, but she probably carries 
the Emerson and Steger and the New England pianos, and 
also a small amount of musical merchandise and sheet 
music. The young man in charge reported that trade had 
been very dull. 

Messrs. A. H. Castle & Co. have nice, pleasant ware- 
rooms at the corner of Nicollet avenue and Seventh street. 
Mr. Castle, in reply to the question as to how business 
was, said: ‘‘ Let me tell you a little story. I went into 
Foster & Waldo’s a day or two since, and I asked Mr. 
Waldo how business was. He remarked that it was not 
very bright. Then he asked me how business was, and 
before I could reply Mr. Foster spoke up and said to me: 
‘ Please lie a little, Castle, I want some encouragement.’” 
That is a pretty good illustration of how business has been 
inthis city. The line of pianos carried by Messrs. Castle 
& Co. are the Pool & Stuart, the Tryber & Sweetland and 
the Weber. This may be all changed presently, as they 
are figuring on an entirely new line of goods. 

The Century Piano Company has a magnificent building 
on the corner of First avenue, South, and Fourth street. 
The house carries the Anderson, the Miller, the Sterling 
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and the Huntingdon pianos, the Story & Clark and Sterling 
organs, and of course musical merchandise and sheet 
music. The building is 50 feet in width by 156 in depth, 
and the location is so favorable that an offer has been 
made for one little corner of* the store which represents the 
entire rent for the whole store. On the second floor is the 
Century Hall, which will seat perhaps 800 or more people 
ind is virtually controlled by the Century Piano Company. 
Mr. M. A. Paulson, the president, leaves for Europe next 
week for a three months’ trip. This trip is much needed 
by him, as for the past two years he has not been at all 
wall 

It would be of course consistent to speak of the Century 
Piano Company's factory, where the Anderson piano is 
made. The factory looks like business. It is well filled 
with stock, and is one of the most pleasantly situated fac- 
tories seen, and only a short distance from the store. Mr. 
John Anderson is the man in charge, which is sufficient to 
assure the trade that these instruments are strictly first 
class. They make all their own cases, have the same work- 
men that they had in Rockford, Ill., use just as fine ma- 
terial as they did there and finish the goods, if anything, 
better. A new scale has just been drawn by Mr. Ander- 
son, which will make a piano about 4 feet 6 inches in 
height. In connection with this we may be permitted to 
say that the Anderson piano has as fine a reputation in this 
locality as any piano that is made. 

Mr. Ed. M. Schugens has a small store at No. 90 South 
He carries a small stock of musical mer- 
In 


Seventh street. 
chandise and advertises to do repairing as a specialty. 
his store the Jacob Doll and the Baus pianos were the only 
instruments to be found. The young lady in charge said 
that in the fall they purposed enlarging their business. 
Messrs. Howard, Farwell & Co. have just opened a new 
store on the first floor at 48 South Seventh street, which is 
The same line of goods is carried 
It is a very neat 


close to Nicollet avenue. 
here as is handled by the St. Paul house. 
little place, and is under the direct management of Mr. Ed. 
H. Walters. 

Mention is made in the letter from St. Paul that the 
Nathan Ford Musie Company is about to open a branch in 
Minneapolis. It is a very handsome store, situated at 79 
Sixth street, South, under the management of Mr. W. M. 
Robinson. Of course the same line of goods is carried here, 
with the Conover piano asthe leader. The store is well 
situated, and the manager, Mr. Robinson, having had a 
great deal of experience in Minneapolis, will no doubt make 
itasuccess. Mr. Fischel, of the St. Paul house, will keep 
a look oft for this house as well, and he is the right man in 
the right place. 

Messrs. Foster & Waldo are situated at the corner of 





Fifth street and Nicollet avenue, and have the second and 
third stories of the building. Their line of goods consists 
of the Sohmer, Briggs, Vose, the Jewett and the Singer 
pianos, and they have just taken the agency for the AZolian 
organs. This company has been now five years in the 
business and has an excellent reputation. It pays cash for 
its goods and reports a greatly increasing trade from year 
to year, which makes the gentlemen connected with it feel 
very much encouraged. There is one excellent feature of 
this concern—they never handle cheap pianos, They keep 
six men working on the outside. Not being situated for 
the purpose, of course, they keep no small goods or sheet 
music and buy no organs. They say they cannot even sell 
second-hand organs which they take in exchange for 
pianos. 

The Dahlman Manufacturing Company has asmall piant, 
which is used for manufacturing guitars, mandolins and 
violins, on University avenue between the twocities. The 
house does not seem to be very extensive, but it is said to 
make good, reliable, cheap instruments. There are 
also two or three Scandinavian concerns way down on 
Washington avenue, which are said to keep a piano or two 


in stock. They cut no figure in the business. 








The Blasius Piano. 


N looking over the large and elegant catalogue of 
| the Blasius Piano Company one is struck with the evi- 
dent desire of this house to achieve a high place in the art 
of advertising, and as one reflects on what this house has 
put out in the shape of art advertising, down to and includ- 
ing the large and elegant catalogue spoken of before, one 
is forced to confess that the Blasius Piano Comyany has 
done some of the handsomest advertising in this country. 

This brings up another thought: Has it been effective? 
The present standing of this house doing a very large business 
answers this in the affirmative. As the business has been 
growing larger year by year, and its reputation for honesty 
and painstaking endeavor has kept pace with the commercial 
ends of the house, the Blasius PianoCompany must have had 
something to advertise. So they have had; so they have 
now ; so they will have years hence—the Blasius piano. 
To elucidate cause and effect further would be superfluous. 
Simply say: The Blasius Piano Company has advertised 
extensively, its business has wonderfully increased, its rep- 
utation for honesty is unquestioned and has ever been, its 
business is still increasing, what it advertises is the Blasius 
piano; ergo, the Blasius piano must be an instrument of 
rank. It is simple. They advertise a piano; people pur- 
chase, are satisfied, are enthusiastic and bring their friends, 





who purchase, and the business still grows—the business is 
the Blasius piano, 

It is not a remarkable thing that the Blasius Piano Com- 
pany has built upasplendid business. The house has a 
remarkable piano—one of grade, one of merit, one satisfac 
tory to a musician—and the company has had the proper 
business acumen to make few, if any, mistakes in the way 
they have marketed the instrument. Had it not been for 
the recent couple of years of depression the trade in 
Blasius pianos would have reached a great figure by now, 
as it will a couple of years hence. Of course this good ad- 
vertising has had a great deal to do with the success, but 
that which clinched the success was that advertised—the 
Blasius piano. 

The story of this success is told ina little book elegantly 
gotten up and entitled Testimonials and Purchasers of the 
Celebrated Blasius Pianos, Open its pages and you see 
photographs and testimonials of and from a great many 
noted people, while follows page after page of names 
of people who have purchased them and from whom testi- 
monials could be obtained. This book speaks for itself and 
with no uncertain sound, as does the catalogue, which is in 
itself a model of the art typographic, the art of presswork 
and the hand of the editor. 


The Trade. 


—The Mozart Music Store, Greenville, Ohio, was burned on June 17. 

—George S. Wheeler, of Nashua, N. H. is spending the summer at 
Cottage City. 

—A. C. Chandler, of Brockton, Mass., has taken a cottage at Onset 
Beach for the summer. 
burned slightly and 


—Greenup & Co., Louisville, Ky., were 


watered heavily on June 10. 


—Warren S. Foote, of Lowell, Mass., is away on a fishing trip up 
among the New Hampshire hills. 


—Sutton & Lincoln, of Caro, Mich., are reported to be in difficulties 
with the Newman Brothers Company, of Chicago. 


—Charles Barkhausen has been elected secretary pro tem. of the 
executive board of the International Piano Makers’ Union. 


—Martin D. Gilman, aged 45, formerly a well-known music dealer 
of Adams, has been declared a lunatic and ordered removed to the 
Ogdensburg State Asylum. 

—C. L. Barber, of Bellows Falls, Vt., is taking a carriage drive, 
visiting some of the beautiful places in Vermont, and on his return 
will goto Montreal for several weeks. 
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Eulogizes the A. B. Chase Company. 
R. BENEDICT BURR, writing reminiscently 
in the Norwalk, Ohio, Reflector, of the oldest piano 
maker whose acquaintance he claims, thus writes of the 
present prosperous A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, 
Ohio. It isa pity that Mr. Burr’s reminiscences cannot be 
reproduced here, but space forbids. Of the A. B. Chase 
Company he writes : 


The A. B. Chase Company built a factory in Norwalk in 1875, and 
commenced the manufacture of a superior classof organs. They 
started with the firm determination of building the best and of ac- 
quiring name and reputation. They were shortly in receipt of a 
splendid and widely extended patronage, as their instruments soon 
gained celebrity as being high class. The enterprising coterie of gen- 
tlemen who form the management of this concern made up their 
minds about a dozen years ago that the piano was the favorite home 
American instrument. They then entered this field. They had an 
abundance of capital to back up their ideas and had the courage and 
faith to use it. 


Immense Manufactory. 


Their factory buildings, warehouses, drying kilns, stables, lumber 
yards, &c., occupy an area of about 6 acres, by which passes the main 
line of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. Switch con- 
nections band with the other railroad lines. Materials, received in car 
lots, are unloaded direct into the factory and yards. Their main fac- 
tory building, which is L shaped, is three stories and basement in 
height, solidly constructed of brick and stone, 256x230 feet in dimen- 
sions, is light, airy and spacious and equipped throughout with all 
the latest, most approved modern machinery. A mammoth Buckeye 
engine with a double set of boilers furnishes the power. The works 
are manned by a force of 200 skilled employés, the pick of musical 
mechanics of the world. The capital stock is $300,000. I have visited 
every leading piano factory of renown in the United States and hesi- 
tate not in declaring that the plant of the A. B. Chase Company is one 
of the largest, most spacious and best fitted on thiscontinent. In 





many of the large cities in this country piano manufactories are 
crowded together to utilize room. This plant is in direct contrast ; 
here is amplitude throughout. This fact was studied when this con- 
cern first started. Again, the city of Norwalk offers superior advan- 
tages as an attractive place of residence to the operatives. Many of 
them own cozy houses with ample grounds and would not otherwise 
live in any other spot than here. 

This is a decided advantage all around, In their yards are carried 
at all times a stock of above 1,000,000 feet of the best lumber. This is 
stacked up almost mountain high, and each lot is tagged. In my 
rounds of observation I noticed lots of lumber tagged 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891 andsoon. There is probably but one other piano concern in the 
United States which carries an equal amount of seasoned lumber 
with them. Right here at home, in this district, they secure large 
amounts of poplar, rock maple, quartered oak and black walnut, and 
are in direct connection with the best hard wood lumber districts of 
Indiana and Kentucky. They have decided advantages in this re- 
spect. The visitor is at once impressed with the magnitude of their 
operations by a glance about the premises. This substantiates what 
I emphasized earlier, viz., that this is a business requiring ample 
capital to successfully carry on. They have a fortune alone in 
seasoned lumber. 

This is an industry of which every citizen of Norwalk is justly 
proud, not merely at having this immense manufactory in their 
midst, but more particularly on account of the superb reputation 
justly won. The officers of this concern are: Calvin Whitney, presi- 
dent ; L. L. Doud, secretary ; L. A. West, treasurer, and H.R. Moore, 
superintendent. The success of this enterprise is in no small degree 
due to their indomitable energy and enterprise, as well as marked 
efficiency throughout. The management represent that forceful 
type of men whose genius underlies and substantially vindicates 
Western American citizenship, and which seems to expand and in- 
tensify as one approaches the setting sun. In every home in which 
reposes the A. B. Chase Company piano the fortunate possessors can 
be consciously proud of having the best instrument made, and one 
which will endure against all time. 








—Arthur Moon has gone out of the music business in Greenfield, 
Ind. 





Praise for the AColian. 


Y A£olian Company has received a most flat- 
tering indorsement of the efficiency of its instru- 
ment, as aletter from the great violinist Ysaye, bearing 
date June 19, testifies. Tne language of this letter is as 
follows : 

I am glad of an opportunity to express my admiration of the 
folian. 

In years tocome, when the AZolian shall have achieved the popu- 


larity that it is destined to attain, the art of music will owe much to 
the invention of this remarkable instrument, 
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A Grand Triumph and Indorsement. 


_ DEASE 


GRAND 
® PIANO. 





AT CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Mr. Oscar M. Newe tt, the ‘yetiened pianist, plays the PEASE 
GRAND. 


WHAT HE SAID AFTER THE CONCERT: 


“In the first place, the Piano has responded very quickly to every 
requirement that I have made upen it this evening. I find the bass rich 
3 and full without being harsh; the middle register is remarkably pure and 
the upper register clear and brilliant, and the instrument has a beautiful 


sympathetic and singing tone throughout.” 
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a 


most musical people, and 


THE VERDICT 


THE PEOPLE Prof 
is ob ber = the Atlantic 


G T 
enerally To the Pacific, 


EVERYWHERE THE PEOPLE SAY: 









hs 





Ai 
Just. He a 
nd 


V 
7 LV 
% 


“a NO SUPERIOR,” 


AND WITH THE 


-Octavo Attach ment 


Added “It has no equal.” Fall in line. Don't fight against fate. Join the crowd in 


ig 


echoing these popular watchwords. It is easy selling what everybody wants. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND SPECIAL NET PRICES ADDRESS 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., 


NORWALK, OHIO. 





COURIER. 
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Wed by fe reputation ™, 
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The usually busy town of Dolgeville, New 


| York, will be the scene of even more activity 





during this summer, as the factory in which 
the 


ogy 











is made will be run on full time and the 





additions will be pushed to completion with 


the utmost vigor. 


} THERE IS A REASON 


for such conditions. 








WRITE AND FIND OUT ABOUT THEM TO THE 


«z—BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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* * CORNER SIXTEENTH STREET, 





NE@M YORK. 
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e Pianos. 
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| OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 235-237 EAST 23d STREET, 
a FACTORY ; 233-245 EAST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Wy 
1e advent of the Estey “ Philharmonic” Organ 





marked a distinct epoch in the annals of 
the reed organ industry. For years prior to that time 
it had been pretty generally understood that the acme 
of reed organ building had been reached, and _ that 
about all that could be expected in the future was the 
multiplication of reeds, but no essential increase in the 


“body” or power of the instrument. 








This fallacy fell quickly when the new Philharmonic 
Reeds were brought out, and when, in quick ‘suc- 
cession, the new Estey Actions, Bellows, etc., appeared 
they gave to the Estey fresh renown. These Organs 
are without equals in their respective classes, and may 
be purchased with the utmost confidence in_ their 
capacity. 

Pipe-top of appropriate design and with illuminated 
pipes furnished to order. Photograph furnished on 


application to 








ESTEY ‘ORGAN: (30, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 
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CAMILLE D’ARVILLE. 


JULIETTE CORDEN. 

















OVER a ~ LARGEST 
70,000 f Sa ) Si. ih PRODUCING 
NEW a \ BARRON BERTHALD. PIANO 
ENGLAND FACTORIES 
PIANOS et IN 
, MAY IRWIN. LOTTIE COLLINS. 
IN THE 


DAILY USE. WORLD. 





CORA LESLIE. 


“WHO Usp 
New England Pianos. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
maw orrices AND © DOQQ Tremont Street, boston. 


BOSTON WAREHOUSE: 





R. J. JOSE. 











Factories: George, Gerard and Eroward Sts., Boston (EXiehlancs). 


{ 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 98 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


F ” IMS: “ " _ rr hy ¥ , 1»— rg’ gy 
cance a4: ( 262 & 264 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 26, 28 & 30 O'FARRELL STREET. SAN FRANCISCO. 


~ 
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(Saxony). 
Musical Instruments, Strings etc. 
Violins, Flutes, Fifes, 
Violoncellos, Clarionets, 
Double Basses, Accordeons, 
Concertinas, 
Guitars, 
Harmonicas, 
aithers, ete. etc. 
All Kinds of Bows, Gut Strings 
Trimmings. a Speciality. 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








APOLLO PIANO CO. 


INS AND 7 





APOLLO PIANO C2: BLOOMSBURY NJ. 





BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BAUER PIANos.|— 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


J. &C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York (See adver- 
tisement.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 


HALLET & DAVIS—Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
- cnncenemmenersin 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 





BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See ad- 
vertisement. ) 

BRAM BACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 





BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 


ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured 
Piano Company, Chicago. 
vertisement.) 


‘CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 


Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


by Conover 
(See ad- 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








EMERSON— Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 


tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 









PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 
FRAN =. -ERD- 


> 


jopeast 


“FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


tCOCHUSTABRNR,N, ¥. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OCOHICAGO. 


Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 





IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


| KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
| Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
___ Bridgeport, Conn. 


| KIMBALL—Manufactured by | W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, III. 


KNA3E—Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. eS 2 
KURTZMANN—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. (See 


advertisement.) 





Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


esene PIANOS *e”ee 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years, {# Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 28% to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





Warerooms: | | 





MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1sss: PIANOS, +22: 


txquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 











NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


NEARLY 60.000 SOLD!! 
































PEASE PIANO | co. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEV YORE. 
Nos, 250 & 252 Wabash Avenue, 


OEFLIOCOAGO. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 


115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


EFPIA NOS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
147th St. and Brooke -ANa., 
NEW YORK. 


125th St. 





6 W. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 
A High Grade Piano, equal toany !? 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. Y¥. 


2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


PRESCOTT PIANO — Manufactured by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.. 











McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 








mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
““ The 
Highest 


171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 


ree. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 


Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribauit, Minn. (See adver- 


tisement.) 

















ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 308 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 
376 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBRIOCAGO, ITXsXs. 


Dita. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ili. 


SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER — Manufactured | “by B. 
Shoninger Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
——MADE BY —— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT LFIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR OuR NEW CATALOGUE 
SMITH & NIXON— Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 
SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See advertisement.) 














STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind, (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. ain 


STEINWAY—Manufactured “by Steinway 


& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 
STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 


advertisement.) 


STUY VESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 


sant Piano Company, New York. 








‘TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
SOEIOAG Oe. ITiXskz. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 





WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 


ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured by Webster 
Piano Company, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 


advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 








ment.) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
fe f 
7 AGO, ILL 
i MUSKEGON, MICH. CHIC : 
W EN GL AN!) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
NEP [ANOS “Uew enaLanb PIANO 00. "seers 
re J sey THE VOCALION ORGAN. 
Pn 









: . The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
mM Mi = this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcestzr, Mass. 





Ht 
i Hue Me |¢ FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


(ima) THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Limited) 


Worcester, Mass, 









ps NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 

C 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
& act's 

GEA i CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 


Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 








pes 
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/WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 














n Scale 


Eve 


ctli 





Perfe 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. Zz. 





weith 





A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 

















ESTABLISHED-1837 




















HHH HH HH HH 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N.Y. , 
SR?" SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B } 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ORGAN PIPES “oe | 
. arave WANG aNd UPTICN rlanes 
Wood and Metal. . .  Fiue and Reed. ° -." *. Voice or Unvoiced. y 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. { 
PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 1%4th Street 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, and TPT Preudy- 

















SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. WAREROOMS AND OF*ICE: 113 Hast 14th Street, 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


9 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
#7 LITTLE WEST 121Tn STREET, 


452 & 454 WEST 18TH STREET, 


New York, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PRICES MODERATE AND 
TERMS REASONABLE. 





60,000 MADE 


3 4 - Ay ) C -< 4 a . ‘ad . 
/ } A . ~N as 


EVERY INSTRUMENT 
FULLY WARRANTED. 





AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ForMeR Ly 144 EvizABeTH STREET ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 








7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. &.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 35 Union Square, New York City. 


++HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 





singe i, 
ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 





Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


a? Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Orgen Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 









F enti OD = © <entinetnaie § 


ition Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON $. GORDON. 


FACTORY: 
37 to 45 Ninth 





Avenue. 


WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


ee NEW YORK CITY. 





Baer: « woe 
ee Sm 
so 








WASLE & CO., -= 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 
175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YWVToR EZ. 


COR. MOTT ST., 














JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th &t., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
4 Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch, 

Y.. 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
ch., N.Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 1 


Violins, Tenor Violins, 


Cellos, Contra Basses, 
FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 
Markneukirchen, 
a 
OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY. 











Established 1870. | 


























ADIES affected with Tan, Freckles, Rough 
L & or Discolored Skin should use 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 
Success tc 
W. B. BRLL & C0. Bett roner ied Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago. 
ie Agents Wanted, Send for particulars. 
For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


* SYM 








‘Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 


2 Always satisfactory. 
\ INVESTIGATE... 
_ | Weaver Organ and Plano Co., 
YORK, PA. 











| NS 





PHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the Hy ee and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 


are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished In 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 
18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZELDERR, . civ aseash sean. arse 


e PIANOS. «¢ 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 





3 —=._J + 7 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > = x A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT. Q 





——t+—" APPEAL TO THE 


, 








HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?t?— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


arm oo = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


ii and 19 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


OUR BUSINESS- 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS-— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 








Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 





THE 


ay) MILLER 
@ ORGAN 


IS THE 


BEST 


, AND 
Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 





ra 
5 TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED 22ss:::252-—" 
MILLER ORGAN CO. 


LEBANON, PA. 





vee ARTISTS’ USE 


ra) on } et et oe 
q Wi gf Barr Music Company 
‘SA TT al 


ACINAW. MICH 














BRAS 


| jae AOAINSTEATION= = PIAN 








NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


#«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.1 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 










- 


Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 


PILASTERS 


IN A VABIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers premp: 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 


ia 10 & 612 West S6th St 


WA Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 
ROBT. M. WEBB, wens’ roxcurves. 
Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Rast Righth St , Kast River. 











NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 











Kabat & Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


Hanmowikas AND BANDONEOKS, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
€@™ PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICF LISTS FREE. 











PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —=— ORGANS, 


Sg 
Correspondence 





Go? 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 





President. F 
with the Trade 
BE. A. COLE, i li “it d 
Segeetary. solicited. 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 
UNION 


36 East 14th St, socar:, New York iy. 


ASS. STRING 
ME [ N¢ RAVED PANE 


RAMACCIOT 


WE - 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 








FRANCIS 





1000 WALNUT STREET. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 












JANAGHER SOUUEMMERS 








Piano an and Organ $22 70sX 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: Pcl: 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION 
—STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


* PIANO. 
GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugacturers, 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. & C ‘ISC iR 
, te g * 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR “"" ORGAN Stand and Upright Pianos. 3 





SEND ‘FOR CATA} CATALOGUE, 


| STAB PUNO ACTON WEE, C0 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW YORK. 






















Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, 


Strings and Musical Goods. 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price 2% marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 


























ESTABLISHED 1840. 

















WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 95 Oo 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the ’ 00 MANUFACTU R E. D. 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HoH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 









OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


10 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry,. 



















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United St Siape s snd Cusete, mek ARP AGo. NEW YORK; 
















Have you seen OUT___eemmm 


D ~ NEW CATALOGUE? - 


ea ———If not, send for it. 





oo til 


o7H> — Farrand & Votey Organ Co,,) mr pSaesAt a oncom 


BOLLMAN BROS. & 00,, South a. ST LOUIS. MO 

1945 Park Avenue, New York. M. STEINERT & SONS 00, Kew Haglan’ and 

Branch Offices :{ 269 Dearborn Street, Chicage. D H Mich. VEN, COND. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. etroit, 
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Ae 
Adtnefactiows [0 WZ wee 


aS 


zo 


LISLPLLO Heeler te. ¥rz— 


cage. 


BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FA€TORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 








The Best Piano in the World for the Muney. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SCHWANDER 


PriaANOoFrOonRTE 


ACTIONS Wirtttam Tonk & Bro., 
26 


New York, 
Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 





HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & Son, 


AND NEW 


PARIS YORK. WARREN Sr., 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


ry A ELIAS HOWE CO., sosron'uass. 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
me James L. Haven Co. 


Violins, Violas, ’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 


Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 

SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 

CINCINNATI, O. 


| RES 





STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
LS 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 


CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO. cosron‘uass. 





Washburn 


‘Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO 6O., 


Piano Manufacturers, 


511 & 513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 


GW. SAVERNY, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
PIANO CHAIRS 

_———_and STOOLS. 


The 


Davis 
Chair 




















qo 
. = 
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THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out interferin a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
25s =n, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
OX and BAGPIPE, and is also. A 
P ERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = 4x 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and lith Street, 
NEW YORK 


Company, 


MANUPACTURERS 


or 
THE ONLY 
PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 
Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 


fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 


prices on application. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


R. W. Tanner & Son 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 








Mfg. Co. 





CO. REINWARTH, 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 24 and 234 Bts., NEW YORK, 


& C. F. HANSON & CO., 
MANUFAC (URERS OF 
INSTRUMENT COVERS 


for or Banjos, Guitars, Mandolins, &e., in felt and canvas 
Je 7 ne iris rade « s making a 





e are weil knc dafeboy — 
“ws st inthe market. Our tr 
direct to us; 317 Main st. "Worcester, lemme 
Tremont St., Boston, Vass. 


Tt 


nd 
or 178 





Arion @ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO, |WESER BROS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. PIANOS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


- WESSEL NiKEL & Gross aman ae 


Music Engraving 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. , IVORYTON COnwnN. 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


and Printing, 


PIANO ACTIONS, (fc geesssi oss 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! ae both), “ij i Begs to invite Music 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; (2 eS nig. a Set — to anny for 
, ; a = <r stimates o anu- 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET.| & eats Ne 4 ay SE scripts to be engraved 


OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. Se eT Ee ns plank Te 
periggt and quickest 


sentiniae 


gay WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO. LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PI A NO PL A TES Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application 
. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED 


—_ *%. HITZEROTH & SCHATZ 
Piano Haraware.| oy aa KURT 7 WA i i 
SPRING FIELD, OHTO. yN SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters ¢f 


TeiwwinGHAM DIANO isa” Sagas 
UNNI c “aussi” SSR | C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


© PIVLADELPHIA. PA. Tipe WANUPACTURERS 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY Foie sa eg: aces, 626 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


RESPECT». WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY 


ERRILI PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & I} AVIS HO S PI ANOS GRAND, yaa and UPRIGHT. 
; a, eS 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


_ 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER PIANO.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to pa 2 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous Pg 
e dealers or agents. ah ae o. 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark Nar ar ors 


“ 
stamped upon the sounding board : “aye nconaneeg* 
TRADE MAR 


SOHMER & CO. 149-155 East 14th st.. New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


inway & Sons are the 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


YEW YORE WAREROQOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


LONDON, W. 





STE only manufacturers who make all component 








No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER / 


UPRIGHT 


"7 PANOFORTES 


“ 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMD: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: N Y 
552, 554, 556, 558 State St., _— 
Western Branch: 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 


Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., 


Nos. 


Newark, N.d. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


BOSTON. 


615-621 Albany St., 


867 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


314 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Card No. 8,117. 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
SOOvVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 

° The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 

of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer / 

covering 

machine. ‘ 

(Signed) Mitt chy od 
‘4 a 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


7 H. GORE, 


Secretary. 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
= BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


&@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


Es a 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


7 Touch and Durability. 





}THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MAN UFACTURERS, 


ELLCITIMOND. INDIANA. 


Sate. 


AiO AWN 88 na hen 
¥ 


ap hlaehatas eis 


2 AADL 
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